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How to Use tHe sot survey REPORT 


rus SURVEY of Greene County will help 
you plan the kind of farming that will 
protect your soils and provide good yields, It 
describes the soils; shows their location on 
a map; and tells what they will do under 
different kinds of management. 


Find Your Farm on the Map 


In using this survey, start with the soil 
map, which consists of the 78 sheets bound 
in the back of this report. These sheets, if 
laid together, make a large photographic 
map of the county as it looks from an air- 
plane. You can see woods, fields, roads, 
rivers, and many other landmarks on this 
map. 

To find your farm on the large map, use 
the index to map sheets. This is a small map 
of the county on which numbered rectangles 
have been drawn to show where each sheet 
of the large map is located. 

When you have found the map sheet for 
your farm, you will notice that boundaries of 
the soils have been outlined in red and that 
there is a symbol for each kind of soil. All 
areas marked with the same symbol are the 
same kind of soil, wherever they appear on 
the map. 

Suppose you have found on your farm an 
area marked with symbol Cb. You learn the 
name of the soil this symbol represents by 
looking at the map legend. The symbol] Cb 
identifies Chewacla silt loam. 


Learn About the Soils on Your Farm 


Chewacla silt loam and all the other soils 
mapped are described in the section, Descrip- 
tions of Mapping Units. Soil scientists de- 
scribed and mapped the soils as they walked 
over the fields and through the woodlands; 
dug holes and examined surface soils and sub- 
soils; measured slopes with a hand level; 


noted differences in growth of crops, weeds, 
brush, or trees; and, in fact, recorded all the 
things about the soils that they believed 
might affect their suitability for farming. 

After they mapped and studied the soils, 
the scientists judged what use and manage- 
ment each soil should have, and then they 
placed it in a management group. A manage- 
ment group is a group of similar soils that 
need and respond to about the same kind of 
management, 

Chewacla silt loam is in management group 
1-A. Turn to the section, Use and Manage- 
ment of Soils, and read what is said about 
soils of group 1-A. You will want to study 
the table, which tells you how much you can 
expect to harvest from Chewacla silt loam 
under two levels of management. In columns 
A are yields to be expected under the prevail- 
ing management, and in columns B are yields 
to be expected under improved management. 


Make a Farm Plan 


For the soils on your farm, compare your 
yields and farm practices with those given in 
this report. Look at your fields for signs of 
runoff and erosion. Then decide whether or 
not you need to change your methods. The 
choice, of course, must be yours. This survey 
will aid you in planning new methods, but it 
is not a plan of management for your farm 
or any other farm in the county. 

If you find that you need help in farm plan- 
ning, consult the supervisor of your Soil Con- 
servation District, the local representative of 
the Soil Conservation Service, or the county 
agricultural agent. Members of the staff of 
your State experiment station and others 
familiar with farming in your county will 
also be glad to help you. 

Fieldwork for this survey was completed 
in 1947. Unless otherwise specifically men- 
tioned, statements in this report refer to con- 
ditions in the county at the time fieldwork 
was completed. 
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SOIL SURVEY OF GREENE COUNTY, TENNESSEE 


By MAX J. EDWARDS, Soil Survey!; soils surveyed by BEN L, MATZEK, in Charge, FRANKLIN R. AUSTIN, Tennessee Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and 5S, R. BACON, A. C. ANDERSON, and ROBERT WILDERMUTH, United States Department of 


Agriculture. 


Correlation by M. J. EDWARDS, Soil Scientist 


United States Department of Agriculture in cooperation with Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station and 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


General Nature of the Area 


Location and Extent 


REENE COUNTY is in the northeastern part of 
Tennessee (fig. 1). Greeneville, the county seat, is 


Figure 1.—Location of Greene County in Tennessee. 


60 miles northeast of Knoxville, 75 miles east of Oak 
Ridge, and 220 miles east of Nashville. The total area 
of the county is 399,330 acres, or approximately 624 
square miles, of which 3,212 acres is under water, Ac- 
cording to the 1950 cenus, the population of the 
county was 41,048, and the population of Greeneville 
was 8,721. 

About 1778, the first settlements were made along 
the Nolichucky River and Lick Creek. The county was 
formed in 1783:from a part of Washington County (4)?. 
Most of the early settlers came from North Carolina 
and Virginia, but there were a few Quakers from Penn- 
sylvania. These pioneers were largely of Scotch, Irish, 
and English descent, and the present population con- 
sists largely of their descendants. 


Physiography 


About four-fifths of Greene County is in the Great 
Valley, and the rest is in the Appalachian upland (fig. 
2) (3). The Appalachian upland is rugged and moun- 
tainous. It is underlain chiefly by quartzite and slate of 
the pre-Cambrian Age. The crest of the main range is 
2,500 to 4,838 feet above sea level and 1,000 to 3,300 
feet above the average elevation of the Great Valley. 

The part of the county in the Great Valley consists of 
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Figure 2,-Physiographic areas of Greene County, Tenn. showing 
the Great Valley and its subdivisions and the Appalachian upland. 


parallel ridges and valleys, formed during a long period 
of geologic erosion that followed the folding and fault- 
ing of the underlying rocks. The rocks now exposed, 
chiefly shale and dolomitic limestone, are of the Cam- 
brian. Ordovician, and Silurian geologic systems (5), 
(8), (9). Limestone and shale are interbedded in places. 
Interbedded sandstone and shale and interbedded sand- 
stone, shale, and limestone occur in other places. 

The part of the county that is in the Great Valley 
consists of three subdivisions. The first, next to the 
Smoky Mountains, is a broad, rolling to hilly ridgeland 
underlain chiefly by dolomitic limestone. Parts of it 
have a karst relief, and the part immediately adjacent 
to the Smoky Mountains is covered by deposits of col- 
luvium or local alluvium. A few narrow, steep, shale 
ridges also occur. Much of the soil in this subdivision 
rests on a thick layer of residuum from dolomitic 
limestone. 


1 Fieldwork for this survey was done while the Division of Soil Survey was a part of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering. The Division of Soil Survey was transferred to the Soil Conservation Service on November 15, 1952. 


2 Numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, page 78. 
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The second subdivision, commonly known as the 
Slate Hills, is a broad area underlain by calcareous 
shale. It is northwest of the area underlain by dolomitic 
limestone. Much of this section consists of hilly to steep 
ridgelands and narrow valley floors; however, some 
areas of the upland are undulating to rolling. The relief 
within this belt ranges from 50 to 300 feet, and the 
predominant soils are shallow. 

The third subdivision consists of a steep, rugged ridge 
known as Bays Mountains, It consists of shales and 
sandstones interbedded with widely spaced strata of 
limestone. The ridge is capped in many places by light- 
gray, massive, acid sandstone. The crest of the ridge is 
1,300 to 3,118 feet above sea level and rises as much 
as 1,200 feet above the adjacent shale belt. 

The Nolichucky River is the major stream in the 
county. The bottom lands along the river are narrow 
and irregular. In places they are from 4 to % mile 
wide; in other places the upland begins almost at the 
river channel. An irregular belt of high terraces bor- 
ders the river; some of the terraces are 2 miles from 
the present stream channel. This old alluvial plain is 
strongly dissected. The higher parts are 175 feet above 
the present river channel. 


Drainage 


The Nolichucky River and its tributaries form a 
mature drainage system that reaches practically all of 
the county. Drainage for some small areas in the sec- 
tion underlain by dolomitic limestone is to sinkholes. 
The bottom lands are generally imperfectly drained; 
some small areas in the bottom lands and on low ter- 
races are poorly drained. There are practically no 
poorly drained areas in the uplands. 


Climate 


In the part of the county that is in the Great Valley 
summers are warm and moderately long, and winters 
are cool and moderately short. Temperature and pre- 
cipitation data from records compiled at the United 
States Weather Bureau Station at Greeneville are given 
in table 1. In the Appalachian upland, the climate is 
colder and more humid. 

Rainfall is ample during most of the growing season. 
Normally, the driest weather occurs in August and 
September. This is favorable for the harvesting of crops 
that mature late in summer, but it is damaging to 
pastures and unfavorable for crops seeded in the fall. 
There is considerable excess moisture during the 
winter. 

The highest temperature that has been recorded by 
the Weather Bureau at Greeneville is 97° F., and the 
lowest is —20° F. The ground may freeze to a depth of 
a few inches during the winter, but it does not stay 
frozen for long at a time. The alternate freezing and 
thawing that take place during the winter improve the 
tilth of fields that are plowed in the fall but damage 
crops sown in the fall. 

The frost-free season is 185 days, on the average. 
The average date of the last frost in spring is April 17, 


and of the first in fall, October 19. May 15 is the latest 
date in spring on which a killing frost has been recorded, 
and September 30 the earliest date in fall. Late-spring 
frosts are a hazard to fruit crops. Fall frosts are less 
likely to damage crops because most crops are har- 
vested before killing frosts occur. Spring fieldwork is 
ordinarily begun about March 1. Fall seeding of crops 
may be done as late as October 15. 


TABLE 1.—Normal temperature and precipitation at 
Greeneville, Greene County, Tenn. 
[Elevation, 1,320 feet] 


Temperature + Precipitation 2 
Month ; 
Driest | Wettest 
Absolute | Absolute Average 
Average 2 o. Average | vear year 8 
maximum] minimum (1925) (1886) snowfall 
°F. °F. °F, Inches Inchea Inches Inches 
December...| 39.4 69 - 8 3.32 3.39 3.5 
January_..-. 40.2 73 —20 3.94 3.56 2.13 4.1 
February....) 40.8 78 -14 3.68 2.89 .79 3.8 
Winter...) 40.1 78 —20 |) 10.94 7.21 6.31 11.4 
March. _.... 48.6 82 3 4.26 1.52 6.53 1.6 
April... 56.8 88 21 3.14 3.81 6.25 1.2 
May.....--- 66.2 91 31; 3.32] 1.26| 7.80! @) 
Spring - 57.2 91 3] 10.72 6.59 20.58 2.8 
June... 74.2] 95 35; 3.98! 2.92] 12.200] 0 
July... 76.6 97 51 5A? 1.06 8.12 0 
August... 2. 75.6 97 49 3.90 86 2.10 0 
Summer___{ 75.4 97 35 | 12.45 4.84 22.42 0 
September 69.9 96 93{ 2.78| 1.22] 1.30 0 
October____- 58.9 90 24 2.40 4.22 3.90 Jl 
November.../ 47.0 78 10 2.43 1.91 4.90 4 
Fall... 58.6 96 10} 7.61) 7.35] 10.10 1.0 
Year....| 57.8 97) —20| 41.72) 25.99} 59.41] 15.2 


1 Average temperature based on a 47-year record through 1955; highest temperature 
ns a 23-year record through 1930; lowest temperature on a 26-year record through 
1930. 

® Average precipitation based on a 22-year record through 1955; wettest and driest 
years based on a 54-year record, in the period 1884-1955; snowfall based on a 30-year 
record through 1930. 
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Transportation, Markets, and Industries 


A main line of the Southern Railway provides trans- 
portation to Washington, D. C., to the northeast, and 
to Knoxville, Chattanooga, and New Orleans to the 
southwest. Buslines and trucklines serve the county 
over the main highway. The part of the county that is 
in the Great Valley is well supplied with highways. 

Greeneville is an important center for marketing and 
shipping agricultural products. It serves a wide area 
as a market for burley tobacco. Industries include a 
radio and television factory, a milk plant, a fertilizer 
plant, a chair factory, and a hosiery mill. Most of the 
milk produced in the county is processed at the Greene- 
ville plant. 
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Water Supply 


Springs are common throughout most of the county, 
and creeks in many places afford ample water for farm 
needs. Cisterns are used on a few farms where it is 
difficult to obtain water from springs or wells. In 
places, artificial ponds are used to supplement the 
water supply for livestock. 


Agriculture 


Greene County is predominantly agricultural. Farms 
are small to moderate in size, and crops are fairly well 
diversified. Tobacco is the major cash crop. Livestock 
and dairy products are increasingly important sources 
of income. Some truck crops are grown, chiefly for sale 
to canning factories and for local use. Their value is 
small, however, compared to that of tobacco. Forest 
products are important, especially in the mountainous 
area, and woodlots throughout the valley are an impor- 
tant source of timber and wood for farm use (fig. 8). 


Figure 3.—One of the many portable sawmills in use throughout 
the county. 


Land Use 


According to the 1950 census, 338,358 acres, or 84.7 
percent of the area of Greene County is land in farms. 
Most of the rest is in the Cherokee National Forest. 
Land in farms is distributed as follows: 


Acres Percent 


Cropland. <c-vesen-2e2scce i eset tt Roeteiecoe eae 211,000 62.3 
Harvested - 118,036 34.8 
Pastured  ........-----2---------- - 80,796 23.9 
Not harvested or pastured .. .... 12,168 3.6 

Woodland _............-.---..---------- -.. 64,557 19.1 
Pastured ....-.-.. -. 238,512 7.0 
Not pastured .-......... -. 41,045 12.1 

Other land in pasture ._....-...-.-.------.--.-- 46,968 13.9 

Wasteland and other farmland not 

cropped, pastured, or in woods .......--- 15,828 47 


Size and Types of Farms 


In 1950 there were 5,978 farms in Greene County. 
They are classified according to size in acres as follows: 


Acres: Number of farms 
Less than 3 132 
8 to 9 -WL.... 630 
10 to 29 __ 1,664 
30 to 49 1,076 
50 to 69 851 
70 to 99 . 751 
100 to 139 . 431 
140 to 179 _. 206 
180 to 219 ._ 108 
220 to 259 . 42 
260 to 499 _ 76 
500 to 999 -_.. 2.2.2... 8 
1,000 and over ....2..222-22---2eeeeee eee ec eee eee eee 3 
The farms in Greene County are classified by type 
as follows: 
Number 
05 (2) io) 0) ae oe ee en ee 2,105 
Dairy ......-.. 800 
Poultry. os scisc 35 scsse—ioendei Secdecebics acedece se 33 
Livestock other than dairy and poultry 38 299 
General 2.232.055 22ecescwe- cecetoe caer en 810 
Miscellaneous and unclassified -.......-......-22.2...222------ 1,931 


Farm Tenure 


In 1950, 73.6 percent of the farms in Greene County 
were operated by owners, 26.3 percent by tenants, and 
0.1 percent by managers. 

The common rental agreement calls for the land- 
lord to furnish the tenant a house, all work animals, 
and seed, and for the tenant to furnish the labor. 
Fertilizer costs are divided on the same basis as the 
crop. The tobacco crop is generally shared equally. 
Generally the landlord gets two-thirds of the corn, 
small grain, and hay, and the tenant one-third. Some 
contracts call for the tenant to furnish labor, work 
animals, implements, and seed, and to receive two- 
thirds of the corn, small grain, and hay and three- 
fourths of the tobacco. A small acreage of land is 
rented for cash. 


Livestock 


The livestock population of the farms in Greene 
County is shown in table 2. Practically every farm has 
at least one or two milk cows, and dairying as a source 
of farm income has become increasingly important in 
the last few years. Most of the dairy cattle are Jerseys; 
there are some Guernseys and Holsteins. The herds of 
beef cattle consist mostly of Herefords and Angus. 


TABLE 2.—Number of livestock on farms in stated 


years 
Livestock 1930 1940 1950 

6,580 16,869 5 , 822 

3,072 13,053 2,243 

28/737 127/090 48'613 

6,262 22,748 2,245 

365 3375 @) 

12,746 313,918 16,771 

Chickens______-.._..___.. 1295'765 | 3.274'653 3 259/492 
Other poultry.__.....-___- Go) 37 217 5 1 232 


1 Over 3 months old. 
2 Over 6 months old. 
3 Over 4 months old. 


4 None reported. 
5 Only turkeys reported. 
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Generally beef herds are larger than dairy herds and 
are kept on the larger farms. 

Hogs are not a major source of income but are 
raised on many farms for home use. Poland China, 
Duroc-Jersey, and Hampshire are the most common 
breeds. 

Poultry, chiefly chickens, is an important supple- 
mentary source of income on many farms, although 
only 33 farms reported poultry as the major source of 
income in 1950. 


Crops 


The chief crops are corn, wheat, tobacco, and hay. 
The acreage of the principal crops and the number of 
fruit trees of bearing age in Greene County for stated 
years is given in table 3. 


TABLE 3.—Acreage of principal crops and number of 
fruit trees of bearing age im stated years 


1 

Crops 1929 1939 1949 

Grain harvested: Acres Acres Acres 
Corn for grain....-.--------------- 41,458 | 45,198 | 31,552 
Whette-s-ccccoteeseueioce cee tl 21,742 | 24,691 11,814 
‘ 959 | 1,039 3,923 
324 655 127 
1,955 | 2,988 565 
y 38 358 | 44,670] 61,815 
Timothy and clover alone or mixed. | 28,856 | 22,053 | 20,504 
Lespedeza.-_-._-------.----------- (4) 14,528 | 25,820 
Other annual Jegumes_-._.---------- 2,665 | 1,234 658 
Alfalfac 10224 cu2 sic secseteeoats 155 | 1,139 4,537 
Small grains cut for hay_-.-..------- 82 757 1,454 
Other. hay. crops._..--------------- 6,600 | 4,959 8 842 
Silage and forage_...--.--------------- 756 764 676 
"TODQACD 5.ncaees oe de ones ee nee Sete ee 7,632 | 8,377 7,286 
Potatoes... 222553. -ceeed ooh see ec eros 640 482 lil 
Sweetpotatoes__-...-.----------------- 213 247 29 
All other vegetables harvested for sale. -_ 106 87 189 

Number Number 

Apple trees - --- 58,518 | 34,177 
Peach trees___..---------------------- : 37,246 | 10,691 


1 Not reported, 


Corn is grown on practically all farms; in the hilly 
sections of the county much of it is grown on soils not 
well suited to it. Average yields have increased, espe- 
cially in recent years, probably because of heavy fer- 
tilization and increased use of hybrids. Much of the 
corn is grown on bottom lands and local alluvial areas. 
Most of it is raised for livestock feed, but some is 
milled for household use. 

Wheat is the most important small grain, but its 
total acreage has decreased in recent years. All of it is 
seeded in the fall, and most of it is fertilized. Between 
8300 and 500 pounds of fertilizer is applied per acre. 
A topdressing of nitrate fertilizer is used on from 15 
to 20 percent of the wheat acreage. Most of the wheat 
is shipped to outside markets. In Greene County it 
ranks second to tobacco as a cash crop. 

Oats, barley, rye, and buckwheat are less impor- 
tant grain crops. Some of the acreage of these crops 


and of wheat is used for pasture. Most of the har- 
vested grain is used for feed. 

Burley tobacco is the big cash crop. It is grown on 
most farms, generally on the best soils (fig. 4). It 


Figure 4.—-Research on culture of tobacco and improvement of 
varieties is conducted at the Tobacco Experiment Station of the 
University of Tennessee, The station, near Greeneville, is chiefly 
on rolling and hilly Dunmore, Cumberland, and Nolichucky soils. 


requires much labor, but cash value per acre is much 
greater than that of the other crops commonly grown. 
Average acre yields have increased in recent years, 
chiefly because improved varieties have been planted 
and better methods of cultivation introduced. Most of 
the crop is auctioned in Greeneville, but some of it is 
marketed outside the county at Morristown and John- 
son City. 

Lespedeza, timothy, and clover are the principal hay 
crops. The acreage in alfalfa has increased substan- 
tially in recent years, but this crop is suitable only 
for the better drained and more fertile soils. Alfalfa 
requires a carefully prepared seedbed and substantial 
amounts of fertilizer, but it is probably the most valu- 
able hay crop. Red clover and lespedeza are commonly 
seeded with small grains. Practically all of the hay is 
used on the farm where it is grown to feed beef or 
dairy cattle. 

A large acreage in Greene County is used for pas- 
ture. Much of this is permanent pasture (fig. 5); some 


Figure 5.—High-quality permanent pasture of legumes and grasses 
on Dunmore soils. 


is rotation pasture. The permanent pastures are mostly 
on the steep and hilly soils. The plants most common 
in permanent pastures are bluegrass, orchardgrass, 
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whiteclover, lespedeza, and redtop. Much of the pasture 
acreage ig unimproved, but in recent years more at- 
tention has been given to improving pastures by liming 
and fertilizing and planting winter pasture crops. 


Cultivation Methods 


Cultivation methods vary considerably within the 
county depending on the kind of soil, the lay of the 
land, and the size of farms. Modern machinery is com- 
monly used on farms that have large acreages of level 
or nearly level cropland. In general, light horse-drawn 
implements are used (fig. 6) on farms in the more 


Figure 6.—Light one-horse implements are used on hilly Dan- 
dridge soils, Narrow cultivated strip along creek is Whitesburg 
silt loam. 


hilly sections, especially on those that have little crop- 
land. Small grains are generally harvested by grain 
binders, but small combines are used on farms hav- 
ing large acreages of grain. Much of the corn is 
harvested by hand. 

Practically all small grains are sown in the fall 
and harvested in June or July. Grasses and legumes 
may be sown either in fall or in spring. Most of the 
corn is planted in April and May. Tobacco is seeded 
in beds early in spring, transplanted by hand to the 
fields late in May or early in June, and harvested in 
the latter part of August and early in September. 

Many kinds of crops are grown, and rotations vary. 
The most common rotation consists of corn or tobacco, 
a small grain, and hay or pasture. Short rotations are 
suitable for areas that are level or nearly level. On 
the hilly areas, rotations should be 5 to 7 years long, 
but shorter ones are used in many places. On the bot- 
tom lands, the same crop may be grown for several 
years in succession. 

Mixed fertilizer is commonly applied to small grains 
and corn at a rate of between 300 and 500 pounds an 
acre. Small grains may be topdressed with nitrate fer- 
tilizer. To establish a stand of alfalfa, farmers use 
moderately heavy applications of mixed fertilizer and 
lime. Tobacco is commonly fertilized at the rate of 
1,200 pounds of mixed fertilizer to the acre; in addi- 
tion, barnyard manure is applied. Lime and phos- 


phorus or, on some farms, a complete fertilizer are used 
on pastures. 


Farm Power and Other Equipment 


Tractors and trucks have replaced work animals as 
the major source of farm power in Greene County 


Figure 7.—Tractors and heavy field implements are used _ ex- 
tensively on soils such as Dunmore silty clay loam, eroded rolling 
phase. Steep wooded area consists of Litz silt loam, steep phase. 


(fig. 7), though horses and mules are still used in the 
hilly sections. In 1950, there were 1,960 tractors and 
1,538 trucks on farms in the county. 

In 1950, 3,110 farms had electricity and 357 had 
telephones. 


Soil Survey Methods and Definitions 


The scientist who makes a soil survey examines 
soils in the field, classifies the soils in accordance with 
facts that he observes, and maps their boundaries on 
an aerial photograph or other map. 

FIELD STUDY.—The soil surveyor bores or digs many 
holes to see what the soils are like. The holes are not 
spaced in a regular pattern, but are located according 
to the lay of the land. Usually they are not more than 
a quarter of a mile apart, and sometimes they are 
much closer, In most soils such a boring or hole re- 
veals several distinct layers, called horizons, which 
collectively are known as the soil profile. Each layer 
is studied to see how it differs from others in the 
profile and to learn the things about this soil that in- 
fluence its capacity to support plant growth. 

Color is usually related to the amount of organic 
matter. The darker the surface soil, as a rule, the 
more organic matter it contains. Streaks and spots of 
gray, yellow, and brown in the lower layers generally 
indicate poor drainage and poor aeration. 

Texture, or the content of sand, silt, and clay, is 
determined by the way the soil feels when rubbed 
between the fingers, and is later checked by laboratory 
analysis. Texture determines how well the soil retains 
moisture, plant nutrients, and fertilizer, and whether 
it is easy or difficult to cultivate. 
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Structure, which is the way the individual soil par- 
ticles are arranged in larger grains and the amount 
of pore space between grains, gives us clues to the 
ease or difficulty with which the soil is penetrated by 
plant roots and by moisture. 

Consistence, or the tendency of the soil to crumble 
or to stick together, indicates whether it is easy or 
difficult to keep the soil open and porous under cul- 
tivation. 

Other characteristics observed in the course of the 
field study and considered in classifying the soil in- 
clude the following: The depth of the soil over bed- 
rock or compact layers; the presence of gravel or 
stones in amounts that will interfere with cultivation; 
the steepness and pattern of slopes; the degree of ero- 
sion; the nature of the underlying rocks or other 
parent material from which the soil has developed; 
and acidity or alkalinity of the soil as measured by 
chemical! tests. 

CLASSIFICATION.—On the basis of the characteris- 
tics observed by the survey team or determined by 
laboratory tests, soils are classified into phases, types, 
and series. The soil type is the basic classification unit. 
A soil type may consist of several phases. Types that 
resemble each other in most of their characteristics 
are grouped into soil series. 

Soil type.—Soils similar in kind, thickness, and ar- 
rangement of soil layers are classified as one soil type. 

Soil phase-—Because of differences other than those 
of kind, thickness, and arrangement of layers, some 
soil types are divided into two or more phases. Slope 
variations, frequency of rock outcrops, degree of ero- 
sion, depth of soil over the substratum, or natural 
drainage, are examples of characteristics that sug- 
gest dividing a soil type into phases. 

The soil phase (or the soil type if it has not been 
subdivided) is the unit shown on the soi] map. It is 
the unit that has the narrowest range of character- 
istics. Use and management practices, therefore, can 
be specified more easily than for soil series or yet 
broader groups that contain more variation. 

Soil series—Two or more soil types that differ in 
surface texture but are otherwise similar in kind, 
thickness, and arrangement of soil layers, are nor- 
mally designated as a soil series. In a given area, 
however, it frequently happens that a soil series is 
represented by only one soil type. Each series is named 
for a place near which the soil was first mapped. 

As an example of soil classification, consider the 
Dandridge series of Greene County. This series is 
made up of two soil types, which are subdivided into 
phases as follows: 


Series Type Phase 
a 
; olling. 
Silt loam..........------.--+ Stee, 
Diiideidgeicheta sae ery steep. 
ot hilly. 
Shaly silt loam.._.......- Eroded rolling. 


|Eroded steep. 
The complete name for a mapping unit is derived by 
combining words in the three columns; for example, 
Dandridge silt loam, hilly phase. 
Miscellaneous land types.—Fresh stream deposits 
or rough, stony, and severely gullied land that has 


little true soil are not classified into types and se- 
ries but are identified by descriptive names, such as 
Gullied land or Stony land. 

Soil complex—When two or more soils are so in- 
tricately associated in small areas that it is not fea- 
sible to show them separately on the soil map, they 
are mapped together and called a soil complex. This is 
ce case with the Teas and Litz stony loams of Greene 

ounty. 


The Soils of Greene County 


General Nature 


The soils of Greene County vary widely in color, 
texture, fertility, acidity, and other characteristics 
that affect their suitability for agriculture. 

Colors range from gray through yellow, brown, and 
red. Grayish browns and brownish grays predominate 
in the surface soils, and reds and yellows in the sub- 
soils. In texture and consistence the soils range from 
loose noncoherent sand to extremely firm clay. The 
surface soils, for the most part, are silt loams or silty 
clay loams; some are loams or fine sandy loams, and 
some contain chert or shale. 

Relief ranges from nearly level to very steep (fig. 8). 


Figure 8.— Hilly and steep Dandridge soils, which dominate the 
Dandridge-Whitesburg soil association, in background; less slop- 
ing Dunmore soils in foreground. 


About 9 percent of the county is nearly level, about 
13 percent is undulating or gently sloping, 28 percent 
is rolling or sloping, 22 percent is hilly or strongly 
sloping, 14 percent is steeply sloping, and 14 percent is 
very steeply sloping. 

About 38 percent of the total acreage of the county 
is moderately well drained to well drained. The only 
areas that are very poorly drained are depressions or 
sinkholes and a few spots on the low terraces and 
bottom lands; these areas total about 1.5 percent of 
the county. About 14 percent is imperfectly drained, 
and 46.5 percent is excessively drained. 

Many of the soils are stony; some contain so many 
stones that they are unsuitable for either crops or 
pasture. About 51 percent of the total acreage of the 
county is practically free of stones, 35 percent is stony 
enough so that tillage is difficult, and 14 percent is so 
stony that tillage is impractical. The stone-free areas 
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are mostly in the uplands that are underlain by lime- 
stone and on the terraces and bottom lands. 

The soils on the uplands and high terraces, espe- 
cially the nearly level soils, have been severely leached ; 
consequently, they are acid, contain little organic mat- 
ter, and are low in fertility. Many of the soils on the 
low terraces, bottom lands, and local alluvial areas are 
moderately high in fertility and moderately well sup- 
plied with organic matter and lime. The soils on steep 
slopes are generally not high in fertility, and many 
have been leached of lime and organic matter. 

Many cultivated areas, except local alluvium and 
soils on bottom lands, are appreciably eroded. About 
41 percent of the acreage of the county is eroded to 
the extent that the plow layer is partly subsoil; about 
9 percent is more severely eroded and has lost prac- 
tically all the surface soil; and 1 percent is so badly 
eroded and gullied that reclamation would be imprac- 
tical. Of the 49 percent of the area that is not eroded, 
about one-third consists of the bottom lands and de- 
pressions that are not subject to erosion, and the rest 
is under native forest. 

The soils differ in suitability for agriculture. About 
51.5 percent of the acreage is suitable for crops, 30 per- 
cent is suited to pasture but not to crops, and the 
remaining 18.5 percent is poor for either crops or 
pasture. 


Soil Series and Their Relations 


In table 4 the names of the soil series are arranged 
to show which soils occur in the same kind of topo- 
graphic position (uplands, terraces, colluvial lands, or 
bottom lands), which soils have developed from the 
same kind of parent material, and what conditions of 
drainage have affected the development of each series. 

Table 5 shows the classification of the soil series 
into great soil groups and describes the degree of 
horizon differentiation in each series. Additional in- 
formation on the development and classification of 
soils in this general area is in the soil survey report 
for Cocke County, Tenn., and in the Yearbook ‘of 
Agriculture for 1938. 


Soils on uplands 


Soils on the uplands have developed from materials 
weathered from the underlying parent rock. In gen- 
eral, though not always, they are higher than the 
associated soils of the terraces, local alluvium and col- 
luvium, and bottom lands, 

The Decatur, Dewey, Dunmore, Groseclose, and 
Bolton soils have developed from limestone and are 
moderately deep to deep over bedrock. All of these 
soils are well drained and have firm to very firm silty 
clay subsoils, Slopes are predominantly rolling to hilly, 
but some small areas are on undulating slopes and 
others are on steep slopes. The Decatur, Dewey, and 
Bolton soils are the most productive, and the Grose- 
close are the least fertile. 

The Dandridge, Needmore, Armuchee, Litz, and 
Teas soils were derived chiefly from shaly material. 
They are shallow to bedrock and are not high in fer- 


tility. The Needmore soils are undulating to rolling, 
and the Dandridge, Armuchee, Litz, and Teas soils are 
predominantly hilly to steep. 

The Ramsey soils are shallow and range from hilly 
to very steep. They were derived from material weath- 
ered from quartzite, slate, and other acid metamorphic 
rocks. 


Soils on stream terraces 


Stream terraces are benches of general alluvium 
that were once bottom lands or flood plains but are 
now at too high an elevation to be flooded, The soils on 
the terraces have developed from parent material that 
has been transported by water or by water and grav- 
ity. Most of the material that is transported by water 
is mixed general alluvium. In general, well-drained 
soils that consist of this material are more friable than 
the soils of the uplands from which the alluvium was 
washed. 

The Cumberland, Elk, and Tupelo soils consist of 
mixed materials; their fine texture indicates that most 
of the materials were derived from limestone. The 
Cumberland soils are more fertile than the Elk and 
Tupelo. The Tupelo soils have a plastic clayey subsoil. 

The Waynesboro, Nolichucky, Sequatchie, Holston, 
Monongahela, and Tyler soils consist of mixed allu- 
vium derived chiefly from shaly and sandy rock. The 
Waynesboro and Nolichucky soils generally occupy the 
highest terraces; the Monongahela and Tyler soils oc- 
cupy nearly level flats or depressions, and the Se- 
quatchie soils are on low terraces. 

The Masada, Altavista, Roanoke, and State soils 
consist chiefly of material derived from granite, gneiss, 
and schist. 


Soils on local alluvium and colluvium 


Local alluvium is material that has been carried a 
short distance from its source by water; colluvium is 
material that has been moved principally by the force 
of gravity. Consequently, alluvium occurs along drain- 
ageways and on alluvial fans, and colluvium accumu- 
lates at the bases of steep slopes. 

The Hermitage and Pace soils are on old local allu- 
vium and colluvium. They have some of the character- 
istics of the soils of the terraces. 

The Emory, Greendale, and Ooltewah consist of 
more recent deposits of local alluvium and colluvium. 
The Emory soil generally is associated with Hermitage 
soils in strips along drainageways within areas of 
Decatur, Dewey, and Bolton soils. The Greendale soil 
occurs along drainageways in areas of Dunmore and 
Groseclose soils, and the Ooltewah occurs mostly in 
sinkholes in limestone. 

The Camp soil is associated with the Teas soils of 
the uplands. The Leadvale, Whitesburg, and Holly- 
wood soils are associated with Dandridge soils. The 
Leadvale soils occur on old local alluvium and collu- 
vium, the Whitesburg on more recent alluvium along 
drainageways, and the Hollywood soil on areas of 
local alluvium associated with the Whitesburg soil and 
with the Hamblen soils of the bottom lands, 
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TABLE 4.—Soil series grouped by topographic position, parent material, and drainage 


SoILs oN UPLANDS 


Parent material 


High-grade limestone 
Fairly high grade limestone 
Dolomitic limestone (slightly argillaceous) 
Shaly dolomitic limestone 
Dolomitic limestone with lenses of sandstone -. 
Interbedded limestone and shale 


Calcareous shale 


Gray caleareous shale and sandstone containing lenses of 
limestone; acid shale that contains lenses of limestone. 
Reddish shale and sandstone that contain thin lenses of 


limestone. 


Quartzite, sandstone, slate, and shale 


Excessively 
drained 


(Indistinct pro- 
file due to 
rapid geo- 
logical ero- 
sion; runoff 
rapid to very 
rapid; inter- 


(Brown or red 


Well drained 


to yellowish- 
brown soils; 
generally 
free of mot- 
tling to depth 


nal drainage of about 30 
slow to very inches) 
rapid) 
Wetlaac ade i zis Gankes Decaturl...........|.. 
Dewey?.... 


Liltat it et ent sese 


Dunmore?.. 
Groseclose®. 
Bolton.. 


Imperfectly 
drained 


(Pale - yellow 
soils and 
grayish- 
brown alluvi- 
al soils; mot- 
tled below 
depths of 15 
to 20 inches) 


Poorly drained 


(Gray soils; 
mottled below 
plow depth) 


Chiefly limestone 


Chiefly sandstone and shale; 
Chiefly sandstone and shale but some limestone 
Sandstone, quartzite, shale, and some limestone (low 


terraces). 


Granite, gneiss, schist, and other rocks 
Granite, gneiss, schist, and other rocks (low terraces) ....-.-- 


influenced by limestone 


Cumberlandé...._ ? 
Elké 


Nolichueky®_.._._|.. 
Waynesboro....._ 
Holston® 
Sequatchie*.......|.. 


Oe ce acete as J 


Tupelo’ 7 


Old local alluvium or colluvium from— 
Chiefly high-grade limestone 
Cherty limestone 
Chiefly sandstone, quartzite, and shale; influenced by 


limestone. 


Chiefly sandstone, quartzite, and shale 


Old local alluvium from— 


Chiefly gray shale 
Calcareous shale, but limestone in places 

Moderately old local alluvium, chiefly from sandstone, 
quartzite, and shale, influenced by limestone. 


Young local alluvium from— 


Chiefly reddish shale with some calcareous material... 
Chiefly high-grade limestone 
Cherty limestone 
Caleareous shale 
Chiefly quartzite, sandstone, slate, and shale 
Young local alluvium in sinkholes, chiefly from limestone | 


Soins ON LocaL ALLUVIUM AND COLLUVIUM 


Chiefly limestone 


Calcareous shale, acid shale, sandstone, and limestone 
Chiefly granite, gneiss, and schist 


SoILs 


ON Bottom LANDS 


Buncombe 


-| Staser#___. ‘ 
Congareet...__.__. 


{Lindside....._..... 
UWeaver!7.......... 


Chewacela....._.... 


{Metvint®, 


Prader, 


1 Dark red. 
2 Red. 


3 Ranges from well drained to imperfectly drained. 
4 Ranges from excessively drained to well drained. 
5 Firm; reddish in color. 
6 Firm; yellowish in color. 


7 Very fir 


m. 
8 Reddish subsoil. 
9 Yellowish subsoil. 


10 Ranges from imperfectly drained to poorly drained. 
1 Reddish in color. 
12 Yellowish in color, 
18 Brownish in color. 
14 These soils do not have distinct profiles, because their parent 
materials have been in place only a short time. 
15 Ranges from excessively drained to imperfectly drained. 
16 Ranges from well drained to poorly drained. 
17 Marly subsoil. 
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TABLE 5.—Soil series classified by soil orders and great soil groups, and factors that have contributed to dif- 
ferences in soil morphology: 


ZONAL SOILS 
; : i ; Degree of horizon 
Great soil group and series? Relief Parent material differentiation 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils: 
AN Grits ele cose seas -e scale: 4 Undulating to steep....-........ Old local alluvium derived from sandy rock | Great. 
but some limestone. 
Altavista... 22.22.22.2----eee Undulating to rolling ..._.....| Old general alluvium derived chiefly from | Very great. 
granite, gneiss, and schist. 
Bolton’..._.....22-22---2---------- Rolling to steep........-..--.-.--] Residuum from limestone that contains lenses | Great. 
of sand. 
Undulating to hilly.-...-........ Old general alluvium derived chiefly from | Great. 
limestone, shale and sandy rock. 
Rolling to hilly............--...... Residuum from high-grade limestone.......-...-. Great. 
.--| Rolling to steep... ...| Residuum from fairly high-grade limestone....| Great. 
.| Rolling to steep... ...| Residuum from slightly clayey limestone...._._. Very great. 
Rolling to steep.......... --| Residuum from shaly limestone.-.......-.-..------. Very great. 
Undulating to rolling........... Old local alluvium derived chiefly from high- | Great. 
grade limestone. 
Undulating to rolling........... Old general alluvium derived chiefly from | Very great. 
sandy rock, shale, and limestone, 
Undulating to hilly_............- Old boca alluvium derived chiefly from sandy | Very great. 
rock, 
Undulating to rolling.........-. Old general alluvium derived chiefly from | Great. 
granite, gneiss, and schist, 
Undulating to rolling........... Residuum from calcareous shale.................. Very great. 
Undulating to hilly-....-......-- Old general alluvium derived chiefly from | Very great. 
sandy rock, shale, and limestone. 
Undulating to rolling........-.. Old local alluvium derived chiefly from cherty | Very great. 
imestone, 
Undulating to hilly_............- Old general alluvium derived chiefly from | Great. 
sandy rock, shale, and limestone. 
Undulating to rolling........... Moderately old general alluvium derived | Medium. 
from limestone. 
Hayterivec.: ao. state lin 2s 528) Undulating to hilly-..........-.- Moderately old loca] alluvium derived from | Medium. 
sandstone, shale and limestone. 
Sequatchie...-.........-2.-2.---.. Undulating.._._.-....--.-.--------- Old general alluvium derived chiefly from | Medium. 
sandy rock, shale and limestone. 
State cn.tc2: secs ceases cszecesctes Undulating to rolling..........1 Moderately old general alluvium derived | Medium. 


from granite, gneiss and schist. 
INTRAZONAL SOILS 


Planozols and Planosolic Red- 
Yellow Podzolic soils: 


Leadvale.................---2-0-- Undulating to rolling _-..___. Old local alluvium derived chiefly from shale. | Great. 

Monongahela Nearly level to rolling Old general alluvium derived chiefly from | Very great. 
shale, limestone and some sandy rock. 
Tupelo: ss ices) ccesseccat need Undulating to rolling........... Old general alluvium derived chiefly from | Medium. 
limestone but some shale. 


Low-Humie Gley soils: 


Roanoke......--.22--2--2-0eeeeee-- Nearly level...............-..2..--- Old general alluvium derived chiefly from | Very great. 
granite, gneiss and schist. 
Byles. cosas etek Nearly level..........-...---------- Old general alluvium derived chiefly from | Very great. 


shale, limestone, and some sandy rock. 
Rendzina soils: 


Hollywood.................2....-- Nearly level to gently sloping] Old local alluvium derived chiefly from | Little. 
shale, but limestone in places, 


AZONAL SOILS 


Lithosols: 

Armuchee.........22-2.-.2.---.-- Rolling to very steep__._.__....- acres te from interbedded limestone and | Little. 

; shale. 
Dandridge...............-.----2.- Rolling to very steep............ Residuum from calcareous shale.................. Little. 
Dltgectsecs eee aseseeedees rey sest al Rolling to very steep........... Residuum from grayish shale that contains | Little. 

. thin lenses of limestone. 

Ramsey.__.....----.---.-eeeeeeee) Hilly to very steep.............. Heed ann from quartzite and other sandy | Little. 

rock. 
A Eee en a ree Hilly to very steep__.......-.... Residuum from reddish shale, some calcare- | Little. 


ous shale. 
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TABLE 5.—Soil series classified by soil orders and great soil groups, and factors that have contributed to dif- 
ferences in soil morphology'—Continued 


AZONAL SOILS—Continued 


Great soil group and series? Relief Parent material eee or nerieen 
Alluvial soils: 
Barbourville..................--- Gently sloping-......-..--.-------. Young local alluvium derived chiefly from | Very little. 
quartzite, sandstone, slate, and shale. 
Buncombe......-.....-.---.------ Gently undulating............-.- Young general alluvium derived chiefly from | Very little. 
granite, gneiss, and schist. 
Camp: 2.2222. 2ic25-diloeeeeeeee ds Gently sloping.....-...-.-.-.-----. Young local alluvium derived chiefly from | Medium to little. 
reddish shale; some calcareous shale. 
Chewacla___.........----------+-- Nearly level......--.-.--.---------- Young general alluvium derived chiefly from | Little. 
granite, gneiss, and schist. 
Congareé........---------2-------: Nearly level.........----.---------- Young general alluvium derived chiefly from | Very little. 
granite, gneiss, and schist. 
Emory......--.-----------e0---0+ Gently sloping.-.-.-.-...-.-------, Young local alluvium derived chiefly from | Little to very little. 
high-grade limestone. 
Greendale._....__.--..-....------- Gently sloping-..........-...--.--, Young local alluvium derived chiefly from | Very little. 
cherty limestone, 
Hamblen_......-..-..-..+--------- Nearly level._._.........---.---.--- Young general alluvium derived chiefly from | Little. 
calcareous shale, acid shale, sandstone, 
and limestone, 
Lindside._.._..-....-2---22.2------ Nearly level...............-..-----+ Young general alluvium derived chiefly from | Little. 
limestone. 
Melvins: s201.2f.seeite ena Nearly level.............---.------- Young general aluvium derived chiefly from | Little. 
limestone. 
Ooltewah.......-...------------- Nearly level (in sinkholes) .... 2 Supe peal alluvium derived chiefly from | Little to very little. 
Imestone. 
Pra derssss.ctteuers.adeetse wetted: Nearly level..........--.-..-.------ Young general alluvium derived chiefly from | Little. 
calcareous shale, acid shale, sandstone, 
and limestone. 
Staserivin).foseceseepeciei ects | Nearly level__..............-.------ Young general alluvium derived chiefly from | Very little. 
j calcareous shale, acid shale, sandstone, 
and limestone. 
Weavet...-.-..-. 2-22. 0-22-02-e--- Nearly level_.........----..---.---- Young general alluvium derived chiefly from | Little. 
limestone. 
Whitesburg.........-.-...-..---- | Gently sloping-....-.--.-.-----.--. Young local alluvium derived chiefly from | Little to very little. 
calcareous shale. 


1Climate and vegetation are relatively uniform and do not 
account for broad differences in the soils. ‘ 

2 Classification of soils is discussed in the Soil Survey Report 
of Cocke County, Tenn., and in the 1938 Yearbook of Agri- 
culture, 


The Allen and Jefferson soils occur on sandy, well- 
drained, old local alluvium and colluvium. The Allen 
soils are more fertile than the Jefferson. The Hayter 
soils have developed from deposits of more recent 
origin, and the Barbourville soil consists of young 
local alluvium. 


Soils on bottom lands 


Soils of the bottom lands consist of young general 
alluvium that has accumulated on the flood plains 
along the larger streams. In general, such soils are 
more fertile than the older soils of the uplands, ter- 
races, and areas of old local alluvium. All of these soils 
are nearly level to gently undulating. 


Descriptions of mapping units 


In the following pages the soil types and phases and 
the miscellaneous land types mapped in Greene County 
are described in detail. The acreage and proportionate 
extent of the mapping units are shown in table 6, and 


3 These soils are similar in structure to the Reddish-Brown 
pee soils, to which further investigation may indicate they 
elong. 


the location and distribution of each are shown on the 
soil map in the back part of this report. 

Allen loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 15 percent 
slopes) (Ab).—This well-drained red soil occurs on older 
colluvial and local alluvial slopes. It consists of mate- 
rial derived from sandy rock, chiefly quartzite and 
slate. Practically all of it is in the Jefferson—Allen— 
Hayter soil association. It is associated with hilly soils 
of its own series and with rolling and hilly Jefferson 
soils. This soil differs from the Jefferson soils in that 
it has a browner surface soil and a red instead of a 
yellow subsoil. It is eroded to the extent that the plow 
layer consists of a mixture of surface soil and subsoil. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, reddish-brown or yellowish-brown loam. 

6 to 15 inches, strong-brown friable sandy clay loam. 

15 to 36 inches, yellowish-red to red firm sandy clay. 

36 inches+, red firm sandy clay splotched with yellow; shale 
or limestone bedrock at depths of 2% to 10 feet. 

Included with this soil are small areas that are on 
slopes of less than 5 percent. Also included is a small 
acreage that is not appreciably eroded and that has an 
8- to 10-inch surface layer of brown loam. Some areas 
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TABLE 6.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils' 
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Soils Acres Percent Soils Acres Percent 

Allen loam: Dunmore loam: 

Eroded rolling phase_.---..-.----------- 1,084 0.3 Rolling phase_---..-.222--------- eee 351 0.1 
Eroded hilly phase_._....__------------ 484 al Eroded rolling phase__-_--...-------.-.- 3,745 9 

Allen stony loam: Hilly phase..---._____----------------- 242 1 
Rolling phase_..---------.------------- 172 @) Teroded hilly phase.___.-..-.--222222--- 2,075 5 
Eroded hilly phase 516 at Steep phase__-_----__-.----------- ee 139 @) 
Steep phase. _..-.._-2-_-___----- eee 248 aA Eroded steep phase___..--...---_-------- 200 wl 

Altavista loam: Dunmore stony loam: 

Undulating phase_.___.___-----.------- 847 a2 Rolling phase.__-_....---.------------- 260 al 
Kroded rolling phase. -.---.-.----.------ 194, (?) Eroded rolling phase_...----_______----- 805 2 

Armuchee silt loam, hilly phase.-_-_-..----_- 109 @) ils phatev. cost sop ccecurge Wi ee hewenes 496 2X 

Armuchee silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase _- ALL a Eroded hilly phase____------------.----- 1,774 ro 

Armuchee silt loam, steep phase----.-..-_--_- 157 @) Steep phase__._--.-.._-- 2-2 848 2 

Armuchee silty clay loam, eroded steep phase__- 284. al eroded steep phase__-----.---.--------- 1,162 3 

Armuchee silt, loam, very steep phase --.-_-__- 1,119 3 |] Elk and Tupelo silt loams: 

Armuchcee silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase. 503 ae Undulating phase. .___-----.----..------ 459 Ll 

Barbourville fine sandy loam__.-_--------_-- 545 Pal Eroded rolling phase.. ALT al 

Bolton loam: Emory silt loam_._.--------.-------------- 1,374 3 
Teroded hilly phase_..._._-------------- 241 1 || Greendale silt loam_.-..._------------------ 9,953 2.5 
Kroded rolling phase__........---------- 232 . 1 |! Groseclose silt loam, rolling phase._____----_- 109 (?) 
Eroded steep phase___-._.-------------- 287 1 || Groseclose silty clay loam: 

Buncombe loamy fine sand_..._.--------.--- 623 2 Teroded rolling phase_----...------------ 1,258 3 

Cin Wace eee nee ze cau veeee se 200 al Eroded hilly phas@ze.22 4222-202 2ocnges se 770 .2 

Chewacla silt loam 442 .1 || Groseclose silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase_ 109 ® 

Cobbly alluvium, Hamblen soil material___.__ 1,476 .4. || Groseclose cherty silt loam: 

Congaree loam_--..--.----..---------.-_--- 761, 2 Rolling phase_...___-.----------------- 502 Le 

Congaree fine sandy loam 788 2 Vroded rolling phase... 1,210 3 

Cumberland silt loam, undulating phase___-_-- 756 2 Hilly phase_----_ 22 ++. 417 al 

Cumberland silty clay loam: Troded hilly phase. .___-.--_-_--------- 980 2 
Troded rolling phase ----.------- 1,348 3 Troded steep phase.-.-..-.-.-.-.------- 339 wl 
Eroded hilly phase_____--------- 194 () Gullied land, limestone material_.-_.----.-.- 1,275 3B 

Dandridge silt loam, hilly phase. 1,761 4. |} Gullied land, shale material_____-.---------- 1,597 4 

Dandridge shaly silt loam, eroded hilly phase--_ 18,220 4.6 }) Hamblen silt loam... .-.------------------ 12,736 3.2 

Dandridge silt loam, rolling phase__..._.2---- 2.311 .6 || Hamblen fine sandy loam_..._--.------------ 2,041 5 

Dandridge shaly silt loam, eroded rolling phase_ 18,236 4.6 || Hayter loam: 

Dandridge silt loam, steep phase_-__.-------- 4,514 Vel Undulating phase_______---.----------- 787 12 

Dandridge shaly silt loum, eroded steep phase -.! 21,3876 5.4 Eroded rolling phase_.-..-...----------- 347 a 

Dandridge silt loam, very steep phase___.----- 7 , 654: 2.0 || Hayter stony loam: 

Decatur silty clay loam: Undulating phase_-..---.-------------- 569 td 
Eroded rolling phase..---.-------------- 147 (*) Wroded hilly phase.._---..------------- 188 1 
TEroded hilly phase___---.-.------------ 87 2) Hermitage silt loam: 

Decatur silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase. _ 907 (@) Undulating phase__.-.----------------- 335 od 

Dewey silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase --- 1,360 3 Troded rolling phase_-_-- 914. .2 

Dewey silty clay, severely eroded rolling phase- 90 @) Hollywood silty clay loam 86 (@) 

Dewey silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase-_-__- O81 .2 || Holston loam: 

Dewey silty clay, sever ely eroded hilly phase___ 593 wl Undulating phase_--------------------- 346 lL 

Dewey silty clay loam, eroded steep phase--__- 239 al Froded rolling phase_----..-..---------- 231 wl 

Dunmore silt loam, rolling phase_._-.-2.-.---- 940 -2 || Jefferson loam: 

Dunmore silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase.-}| 21,584. 5.4 Undulating phase_______....-----.----- 1,936 5 

Dunmore silty clay, severely eroded rolling Rolling phase...-.-.-.....------------- 1,134 3 

phases2oaceo tis eeh seve eee lo 628 2 Troded rolling phase__-__-_.-.----------- 3,610 ay 

Dunmore silt, loam, hilly phase..__-._---_---- 831 2 Troded hilly phase...-_-.....----------- 206 ah 

Dunmore silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase____ 10,806 2.7 || Jefferson stony loam: 

Dunmore silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase_ 5,659 1.4 Undulating phase__.------------------- 1,331 3 

Dunmore silt loam, steep phase__..__-------- 151 (?) Rolling phase_.-..--------------------- 2,158 5 

Dunmore silty clay loam, eroded steep phase__ 501 al FEroded rolling phase__.--...------------ 1,918 5 

Dunmore silty clay, sever ely eroded steep phase 455 oA Filly: phases. soc eawe fence rotted 3 474 3B 

Dunmore cherty silt loam, rolling phase______- 2,523 6 Eroded hilly phase...-.-.-------------- 2,058 5 

Dunmore cherty silty clay loam, Broce rolling Leadvale silt loam: 

pliasel 2 oe ee eee es ote 13,330 3.3 Undulating phase...-.-.-.------------- 2,124 5 
Dunmore cherty silty clay, severely eroded roll- Isroded rolling phase 2,731 7 
ing phase<. acl ec eo eee ace ces ke, 188 (?) Lindside silt loam_-..-..-.--.-------------- 4,731 1.2 

Dunmore cherty silt loam, hilly phase 3,359 -8 || Litz Joam: 

Dunmore cherty silty clay loam, eroded hilly Steep phase____--.--------------------- 1,119 3 

phasees852us ec ke een eee ee 13.541 3.4 Eroded steep phase__.-.--_.------------ 944 2 
Dunmore cherty silty clay, severely eroded Very steep phase._-...-.-.------------- 7,521 1.9 
hilly phase...-_.__----------_----------- 2,679 oh Hilly phase__---_-_____---------------- 659 .2 
Dunmore cherty silt loam, steep phase--..-_-_ 1,373 3 Froded hilly phase.-__-_--------------- 363 Lh 
Dunmore cherty silty clay loam, eroded steep Rolling phase_--_-.....-_-.------------- 224 alt 
Dhases esto  elevec coe ue Caso an 1,824 5 Eroded rolling phase____-_-------------- 327 cil: 
Dunmore cherty silty clay, severely eroded steep Litz silt loam, steep phase_._-.-------------- 1,452 4 
phases: 237 e koe obec en kee 673 .2 ]| Litz shaly silt loam, eroded steep phase-_-____-- 2,559 6 
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TABLE 6.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils—Continued 


Soils Acres Percent Soils Acres Percent 

Litz silt loam: Roanoke loam____.------------------------ 564 0.1 
Very steep phase._--_------_----------- 1,609 0.4 || Sequatchie loam______._.--.--------------- 376 wl 
Hilly phase__..._.--------------------- 333 .1 || Sequatchie cobbly fine sandy loam_._-.--.-.- 781 2 

Litz shaly silt loam, eroded hilly phase - ------ 1,779 4 || Staser silt loam_.....------.-- 3,279 8 

Litz silt loam, rolling phase-----.-..-------- 333 .1 || Staser fine sandy loam____--._.---_--------- 805 2 

Litz shaly silt loam, eroded rolling phase ----- 1,180 .8 || State loam___-..__--.------------------ eee A12 el 

Masada loam: State loam, eroded rolling phase-._--.--.--_-- 85 () 
Undulating phase. ..__------_---------- 67 (?) Stony rolling land, Dunmore soil material _-__- 2,899 oe 
¥Yroded rolling phase... 133 (?) Stony hilly and, Dunmore soil material_.--___ 8,138 2.0 

Melvin silt loam.__-...-------------------- 696 .2 |] Stony steep land, Dunmore soil material_.-.__ 4,863 1.2 

Monongahela silt loam: Stony hilly Jand, Armuchee soil material---_.- 338 wl 
Undulating phase._...----------------- 9,303 2.3 || Stony steep land, Armuchee soil material__-..- 255 al 
TEroded rolling phase._------------------ 1,102 .3 || Stony very steep land, Ramsey and Musk- 

Needmore silt loam: ingum soil materials...-.-.--.-.--.------- 4,542 1.1 
Undulating phase_..._.---------------- 1,865 .5 || Stony colluvium, Jefferson soil material_-----_- 1,083 3 
Rolling phase.-.._--.------------------ 860 -2 || Teas loam, steep phase_.._._-.___----.------ 309 1 

Needmore silty clay loam, croded rolling phase 5,004 1.3 || Teas shaly loam, croded steep phase_--._---_- 223 1 

Nolichucky loam: Teas shaly loam, eroded hilly phase____-__-.. 103 (*) 
Undulating phase___.._-------.--------- 674 -2 || Teas-Litz stony loams, steep phase____-_-_-.- 1,089 3 
Rolling phase. .--_.-- 157 (*) Teas-Litz stony loams, very steep phase_---..- 1,161 3. 
Eroded rolling phase_ 2,051 5 || Teas-Litz stony loams, hilly phage____.___--_- 605 2 
roded hilly phase__..--.--.----------- 298 1 |] Tyler silt loam__.....-------------------- ee 2,766 .7 

Nolichucky cobbly fine sandy loam: Waynesboro loam: 

Eroded rolling phase._.--.-.------------ 480 ae Undulating phase.._-.-.-...-.---.----- 1,087 3 
Eroded hilly phase___.-.--------------- 1,005 3 Eroded rolling phase_-------..---------- 2,953 7 

Ooltewah silt loam_..._...----------------- 1,018 3 Eroded hilly phase....-....-..--------- 520 wl 

Pace silt loam: Waynesboro cobbly loam: 

Undulating phase____..-.-------------- 3,280 8 Eroded rolling phase_------._.---------- 242 al 
Eroded rolling phase_....--.------------ 3,449 9 Eroded hilly phase...-.---------------- 585 1 

Pace cherty silt loam: Weaver silt loam_.....--.------------------ 708 2 
Undulating phase_......--.------------ 127 Q) Whitesburg silt loam__......---...-.------- 11,810 3.0 
Eroded rolling phase...----------------- 702 1221) Wateto oc rccde2i8 eco eee lee Seek oe 3,212 8 

Prader silt loam..-----.------------------- 1,580 4 

Ramsey stony loam: Total eos sae sote es feed tedslesee ———__——_|--_--—_ 
Steep phase. _-..---------------------- 6,038 1.5 1 399 330 100.0 
Very steep phase__.._---.------.------- 31,353 8.0 
Hilly phase_.--.--..-----------~------- 509 1 


1 Total acreage of the county as computed by the TVA. 


have cobblestones but not in numbers that interfere 
with cultivation. 

This soil is fertile. The top layer contains a fair 
amount of organic matter. The soil is medium to 
strongly acid. It is permeable and has good moisture- 
supplying capacity. 

Use suitability (1-G)?.—Most of this soil has been 
in crops or pasture, but some of it is now idle. Corn, 
wheat, tobacco, lespedeza, red clover, orchardgrass, 
and other legumes and grasses are suitable crops. 
Because of the rolling relief and moderately firm sub- 
soil, this soil is erodible when cultivated. Cultivation 
should be on the contour. The soil is easy to work and 
moderately productive. It responds well to proper 
management. 

Allen loam, eroded hilly phase (15 to 30 percent 
slopes) (Aa)—This soil is generally more severely 
eroded than Allen loam, eroded rolling phase. The 
plow layer consists largely, and in places almost en- 
tirely, of subsoil. Practically all of this soil is in the 
Jefferson—Allen-Hayter soil] association. It occupies 
the stronger slopes in association with the more gently 
sloping Allen and Jefferson soils. 

In general, the uppermost 4 to 6 inches is reddish- 


3 Symbol in parentheses identifies the management group in 
which this soil has been placed. See section on Use and Manage- 
ment of Soils. 


2 Less than 0.1 percent, 


brown loam or clay loam. This layer is underlain by 
strong-brown firm sandy clay that grades to yellowish 
red or red. Below this is a layer of red firm sandy 
clay, splotched with yellow. Shale or limestone bedrock 
begins at depths of 2 to 8 feet. 

In the few areas where the native forest has not 
been cleared, the soil is brown loam to a depth of 6 
inches, The loam is underlain to a depth of about 12 
inches by strong-brown friable sandy clay loam. Cob- 
blestones occur in a few places but not in numbers 
that interfere with cultivation. 

This soil is moderately fertile. It has some organic 
matter in the surface layer, but little in many of the 
more severely eroded places. The soil is medium acid 
to strongly acid and is moderately permeable. The 
moisture-supplying capacity is normally fair, but it is 
poor where erosion has been most severe. 

Use suitability (1-M).—A great part of this soil 
has been cultivated, but much of it is now idle or in 
unimproved permanent pasture. Corn, small grains, 
and hay are the chief crops. A small acreage is in 
tobacco. 

This soil responds to fertilization, but because of 
the strong slopes it is highly erodible if cultivated and 
its suitability for crops is consequently limited. Hay, 
pasture crops, and fall-sown small grains are among 
the better suited crops. On farms that have enough 
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acreage of soils better suited to cultivation, this soil 
can best be used for permanent pasture. 

Allen stony loam, rolling phase (5 to 15 percent 
slopes) (Ad}.—This soil contains enough stones or 
cobblestones to interfere with cultivation. All of it is 
in the Jefferson—Allen—Hayter soil association. 

The 8-inch surface layer is brown cobbly or stony 
loam. Below this layer, to a depth of 15 inches, is 
reddish-yellow friable stony sandy clay loam. From 
15 to 36 inches is yellowish-red to red firm sandy clay. 
Shale or limestone bedrock begins at depths of 3 to 
10 feet. The surface layer, in places, is stony fine sandy 
loam. Slopes are less than 5 percent in some areas. 

This soil is moderately fertile, permeable, and 
medium to strongly acid. Internal drainage is good, 
and moisture-supplying capacity is good. 

Use suitability (1-G).—About two-thirds of this 
soil is cultivated, and most of the rest is under cut- 
over deciduous forest. Much of the cleared part is 
in general farm crops, but some is used for pasture. 
This soil responds to fertilization. It is suitable for 
many kinds of crops, but the stones interfere with 
intensive cultivation or mowing. 

Allen stony loam, eroded hilly phase (15 to 30 per- 
cent slopes) {Ac)—This soil contains stones or cobble- 
stones in quantities that interfere with cultivation. 
Otherwise, it resembles Allen loam, eroded hilly phase. 
It occurs in strips below broader areas of rolling Allen 
and Jefferson soils throughout the Jefferson—Allen— 
Hayter soil association, 

The plow layer generally consists of a mixture of 
surface soil and subsoil. In patches all of the surface 
soil has been lost through erosion and the plow layer 
consists of the reddish firm sandy clay subsoil material. 
The greater part of this soil has a 4— to 6-inch surface 
layer of reddish-brown stony or cobbly loam that 
grades to red firm sandy clay. In some places the 
surface layer is stony fine sandy loam. Shale or lime- 
stone bedrock begins at depths of 2 to 8 feet. 

This soil is moderately fertile and is medium to 
strongly acid. Except where it is most severely eroded, 
it is moderately permeable. The moisture-supplying 
capacity ranges from moderate to fair; the more 
severely eroded patches tend to be droughty. 

Use suitability (2-A).—A large part of this soil 
has been cleared and cropped, but much of it is now 
in unimproved permanent pasture. This soil is poor 
for crops. It can be cultivated if the acreage of better 
soils is limited but requires greater effort and more 
careful management than is ordinarily considered 
practical. If it is properly fertilized, the soil will pro- 
vide good grazing. 

Allen stony loam, steep phase (30 to 60 percent 
slopes) (Ae).—This soil is like Allen stony loam, rolling 
phase, except for having steeper slopes. It is in the 
Jefferson—Allen—Hayter soil association. Most areas 
lie next to the Ramsey-Stony land soil association. 

In forested areas the 5- or 6-inch surface layer is 
brown stony loam. Below this is a layer of strong- 
brown friable sandy clay loam that grades, at a depth 
of about 12 inches, to yellowish-red to red firm sandy 
mee eas or limestone bedrock is at depths of 114 
0 6 feet. 
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In the small cultivated areas, the plow layer consists 
of a mixture of original surface soil and subsoil. In 
places all of the surface soil has eroded away and the 
plow layer consists of red firm sandy clay. 

This moderately fertile permeable soil is medium to 
strongly acid. It contains a fair amount of organic 
matter. Its moisture-supplying capacity is generally 
fair but is poor in severely eroded spots. 

Use suitability (83-A).—Most of this soil is still 
under native forest. A small part has been cleared 
and cropped. Practically all of the cleared acreage is in 
unimproved permanent pasture or is idle. This soil 
is very poor for crops and poor for pasture. It should 
be left in forest if that is possible. 

Altavista loam, undulating phase (1 to 5 percent 
slopes) (Ag).—This is a moderately well drained yellow 
soil that occurs on moderately high stream terraces 
along the Nolichucky River. It consists chiefly of 
alluvium derived from granite, gneiss, and schist. Most 
of it is in the Congaree—Altavista soil association. 

Profile description: 

0 to 12 inches, dark yellowish-brown loam. 

12 to 32 inches, yellowish-brown friable to firm clay loam; 
may contain a few dark concretions, 

82 inches ++, firm but crumbly sandy clay; mottled yellowish 
brown, yellow, and gray; depth to bedrock—shale in most 
places—is 6 to 20 feet. 

The surface layer in places is lighter colored. Some 
of the stronger slopes have lost much of the original 
surface layer through erosion, and the plow layer 
now consists of a mixture of original surface soil 
and subsoil material. 

This soil is moderate to low in organic matter. It 
is medium to strongly acid. It is permeable, and its 
moisture-supplying capacity is moderately high. Nat- 
ural fertility is not high, but the soil responds to 
proper fertilization. 

Use suitability (1-E).—This soi] is well suited to 
corn, tobacco, truck crops, small grains, and most 
legumes and grasses. Heavy fertilization is needed 
to maintain productivity, and large amounts of lime 
are required for most legumes and grasses. 

Altavista loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 12 percent 
slopes) (Af}.—Except that it is on stronger slopes and 
has been affected by erosion, this soil resembles 
Altavista loam, undulating phase. Most of it is on the 
slopes of stream terraces below areas of Altavista 
loam, undulating phase, but above the adjoining bot- 
tom lands. 

In most places, the plow layer is yellowish-brown 
loam to clay loam, formed of a mixture of subsoil 
material and original surface soil. In spots, the plow 
layer consists entirely of firm clay loam subsoil. Bed- 
rock~-shale in most places—is at depths of about 4 
to 16 feet. 

The soil is low in organic matter and is medium to 
strongly acid. Fertility is moderate to low. Tilth is 
fair. Most of the soil is moderately permeable, but the 
more severely eroded areas are slowly permeable. The 
moisture-supplying capacity is normally good, but it 
is only fair in the more severely eroded spots. 

Use suitability (1-I).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cultivated. Much of it is used for crops. 
Smaller areas are in unimproved pasture, and some 
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of it is idle. The soil is suited to many kinds of crops, 
but because of the rolling slopes, it is not advisable 
to grow row crops frequently. Moderately long rota- 
tions in which small grains and hay crops are on the 
soil three-fourths of the time, are suitable. 

Armuchee silt loam, hilly phase (15 to 30 percent 
slopes) (Ah|.—This soil, like others of its series, is 
underlain by interbedded limestone and shale and is 
shallow to bedrock. It occurs with the other Armuchee 
soils in a narrow strip along the southeastern edge of 
Bays Mountains, below the Teas-Litz soils to the north- 
west, and next to the Dandridge soils to the southeast. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown silt loam. 

6 to 20 inches, reddish-yellow very firm silty clay; bedrock 
is at depths of 1 to 2% feet; a few thin lenses of lime- 
stone are exposed, 

This soil is moderately fertile and contains a mod- 
erate amount of organic matter. In most places it is 
medium acid, but in places adjacent to the limestone 
lenses it is only slightly acid. Internal drainage is 
adequate for most plants, but because the soil is shal- 
low and the subsoil firm, runoff begins quickly. The 
moisture-supplying capacity is very poor. 

Use suitability (2-C).—Much of this soil is still 
under native forest. It is poorly suited to crops. It can 
support good legume-grass pastures if fertility is 
maintained. Because most of the soil is on south-facing 
slopes, it is somewhat droughty. 

Armuchee silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase (15 
to 30 percent slopes) (Am)—Much of the original sur- 
face layer of this soil has been lost through erosion. 
This soil differs from Armuchee silt loam, hilly phase, 
in having a lighter colored, finer textured surface 
layer. It is associated with other Armuchee soils along 
the southeastern base of Bays Mountains. 

In many places the plow layer consists of the red- 
dish-yellow silty clay subsoil. The depth to bedrock is 
from 6 inches to 2 feet. Thin lenses of limestone are 
exposed in places. 

Fertility is moderate to low. The soil is medium acid 
to slightly acid. The clayey plow layer is hard to till. 
Moisture percolates slowly ; consequently, runoff begins 
quickly during rains. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is very poor. 

Use suitability (2-C).—All of this soi] has been 
cleared. Most of it is used for pasture or is idle. Some 
hay is grown. Little of this soil is used for row erops, 
and yields are low. 

This soil is poorly suited to crops. Most areas will 
not support good legume-grass pastures unless the 
fertility is built up and the tilth improved. 

Armuchee silt loam, steep phase (30 to 60 percent 
slopes) (Ak).—Except for slope this soil is like Armu- 
chee silt loam, hilly phase. It is widely distributed in 
narrow strips throughout the belt of Armuchee soils 
that lies along the southeastern base of Bays Moun- 
tains. 

The surface layer is light yellowish-brown silt loam 
to a depth of about 4 inches. Below this is a layer of 
reddish-yellow, very firm silty clay. Shale bedrock 
begins at depths of 6 inches to 2 feet. Lenses of lime- 
stone occur and in places outcrop. 
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The soil is moderately fertile. The surface layer is 
friable. Because the soil is shallow over very firm 
subsoil and bedrock, little water is absorbed and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is limited. 

Use suitability (2-C)—Practically all of this soil 
is under cutover native forest, The soil is poorly suited 
to crops. Under good management, however, it can sup- 
port a productive cover of legumes and grasses. 

Armuchee silty clay loam, eroded steep phase (30 to 
60 percent slopes) (Ac]—This soil is similar to Armu- 
chee silt loam, steep phase, except for the effects of 
severe erosion. This soil occurs in narrow strips within 
the belt of Armuchee soils that lies along the base of 
Bays Mountains. 

The plow layer of reddish-yellow, very firm silty clay 
is underlain by shale bedrock at depths of 3 to 18 
inches. Outcrops of limestone lenses are common. Shal- 
low gullies have formed in places. 

This soil is moderate to low in fertility and is 
medium to slightly acid. The very firm, clayey, shallow 
soil is slowly permeable and absorbs little water; con- 
sequently, a considerable amount of water runs off. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is limited. 

Use suitability (2-C).—All of this soil has been 
cultivated. Much of it is now in pasture, which gen- 
erally is low in productivity; some areas are idle. 

This soil is poorly suited to crops. Under careful 
management, however, a good stand of the better 
legumes and grasses for pasture can be established. 

Armuchee silt loam, very steep phase (60+ per- 
cent slopes) (Al)—This soil is shallower to bedrock 
than Armuchee silt loam, steep phase, and has more 
exposed limestone lenses and outcrops of shaly ma- 
terial. It is associated with Teas-Litz soils on the 
steepest slopes of Bays Mountains. 

Use suitability (8-A).—Practically all of this soil 
is under cutover native forest. It is poor for pasture 
and very poor for crops. Most of it should be used 
only for forest. 

Armuchee silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase 
(5 to 15 percent slopes) (An).—This soil is eroded to 
the extent that the plow layer is now a mixture of 
surface soil and silty clay subsoil materials, most of 
which are moderately fine textured. Otherwise, except 
for slope, it resembles Armuchee silt loam, hilly phase. 
It occurs mostly on ridge crests in the narrow belt 
of hilly Armuchee soils along the southeastern base of 
Bays Mountains. 

The plow layer varies from light yellowish-brown 
silt loam in less eroded areas to reddish-yellow firm 
silty clay where erosion has been most severe. Bedrock 
of shale that contains lenses of limestone is at depths 
of 6 inches to 3 feet. 

This moderately fertile soil is medium acid. Internal 
drainage is medium. Percolation is moderately good 
except in the most severely eroded parts. The moisture- 
supplying capacity is only fair, and the soil tends to 
be droughty. In the less eroded places tilth is good, 
but in the more eroded spots, where the plow layer 
is silty clay, tilth is poor. 

Use suitability (1-L).—Most of this soil has been 
cleared and cultivated at some time. A small part is 
still under native forest. The cleared areas are partly 
in crops and partly in unimproved pasture, The use 
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suitability of this soil is limited because it is shallow, 
clayey, and slowly permeable. If properly fertilized, 
however, the soil is suitable for crops in moderately 
long rotations that consist largely of small grains and 
legumes. It can support good permanent pastures. 

Barbourville fine sandy loam (1 to 4 percent slopes) 
(Ba)—This well-drained brown soil is on local alluvium, 
most of which is derived from quartzite and slate. 
Much of this material has washed from the Ramsey 
soils of the Ramsey-Stony land soil association. This 
soil occurs in narrow strips along drainageways, main- 
ly in the Jefferson—Allen—Hayter soil association. 

Profile description: 

0 to 18 inches, pale-brown or grayish-brown very friable 
fine sandy loam, 

18 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown friable fine sandy loam or 
sandy clay loam; some gray mottles below depths of 24 
to 30 inches. 

The soil is underlain by bedrock or beds of gravel 
at depths of 2% to 8 feet. Gravel or cobblestones occur 
in places but not in quantities that interfere with culti- 
vation. 

This permeable, moderately fertile soi] is medium 
acid. The content of organic matter is not high. In- 
ternal drainage is medium, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is good. 

Use suitability (1-C).—Probably more than three- 
fourths of this soil is used for crops or pasture. Corn 
is the commonest crop. The small part that has not 
been cleared is chiefly along narrow drainageways and 
is associated with steep soils that are poor for cultiva- 
tion. This soil is well suited to intensive use for row 
crops such as corn, tobacco, and truck crops. 

Belton loam, eroded hilly phase (12 to 25 percent 
slopes) (Bb).—This soil, like others of its series, has 
a brown surface layer and a red subsoil. It has de- 
veloped over limestone that contains a considerable 
amount of sand. It occurs in small, widely distributed 
areas, in association with Dewey and Dunmore soils, 
in the Dunmore—Greendale soil association. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, brown to dark-brown friable loam. 

6 to 24 inches, yellowish-red clay loam or clay that grades 
to red; friable to firm. 

24 to 50 inches, red to yellowish-red clay loam or clay; 
friable to firm; a few small dark-brown concretions. 

50 inches +, firm silty clay, splotched red and yellow, that 
crumbles fairly easily; bedrock of limestone at depths of 
10 to 20 feet, 

The small acreage that is not eroded has a surface 
layer that is about 10 inches thick. In a few patches, 
practically all of the surface layer has been lost through 
erosion and the plow layer consists of yellowish-red 
sandy clay or clay. In a few other places, the surface 
layer is silt loam rather than loam. A small amount 
of chert occurs in places, but not enough to interfere 
with cultivation. There are some shallow gullies in the 
more eroded places. 

This soil is medium to strongly acid and is moder- 
ately high in fertility. It is permeable, and internal 
drainage is medium. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is fair. Tilth is moderately good, although the soil 
ordinarily is not scoured from tillage implements as 
well as many soils. Tilth is poor in the more eroded 
areas where the clayey subsoil is exposed. 
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Use suitability (1-M).—Most of this soil is used for 
crops. A small part is idle. Corn, small] grains, and hay 
are the chief crops, but a small acreage is in tobacco. 
The soil responds well to proper fertilization, but its 
suitability for tillage is limited by the hilly relief and 
the erosion hazard. If properly fertilized, this soil will 
support good pastures of high carrying capacity. 

Bolton leam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 12 percent 
slopes) (Bc]—This soil is similar to Bolton loam, eroded 
hilly phase, except that it has milder slopes. It is 
widely distributed throughout the Dunmore—Greendale 
soil association. Most of it lies on ridgetops in associ- 
ation with the hilly phases of Bolton, Dunmore, and 
Dewey soils. 

The surface layer is brown to dark-brown loam, and 
the subsoil is yellowish-red to red, friable to firm silty 
clay loam to clay. Limestone bedrock is at depths of 
10 to 25 feet. 

This fertile soil is moderately high in organic mat- 
ter. Tilth is fairly good, although in places the soil 
does not scour from tillage implements. The soil is 
permeable, and its internal drainage is medium, The 
moisture-supplying capacity is good. 

Use suitability (1-G).--Practically all of this 
smoothly sloping soil has been used for crops and 
pasture, The soil responds well to fertilization and is 
suitable for cultivation if adequate measures are taken 
to prevent further erosion. It is well suited to prac- 
tically all of the crops commonly grown in the area, 
including corn, tobacco, small grains, and legumes and 
grasses for either hay or pasture. 

Bolton loam, eroded steep phase (25 to 60 percent 
slopes) (Bd}—This soil is more severely eroded than 
Bolton loam, eroded rolling phase, and shallow gullies 
are commoner, Most of it is associated with Dunmore 
and Dewey soils on steep slopes in the Dunmore-— 
Greendale soil association. The plow layer, to a depth 
of about 5 inches, is dark brown to red. The surface 
texture is loam in places where erosion has been least 
severe, and clay in severely eroded spots. The subsoil 
is predominantly red or yellowish-red, friable to firm 
sandy clay loam or clay. Limestone bedrock begins at 
depths of 8 to 15 feet. A small acreage that has not 
been cleared has an 8- to 10-inch surface layer of 
brown to dark-brown loam or silt loam. 

This is a fertile soil. It is moderate in organic-matter 
content and is medium to strongly acid. The soil is 
permeable, but its moisture-supplying capacity is very 
poor, Tilth is moderately good to poor, depending on 
the extent of erosion. 

Use suitability (2-B).—Most of this soil has been 
cleared and cropped. Much of it is now used for pas- 
ture. Some areas are cultivated, chiefly to corn and 
hay, but the soil is poorly suited to crops because of 
the strong slopes. It will support good legume-grass 
pastures if adequately fertilized. 

Buncombe loamy fine sand (1 to 8 percent slopes) 
(Be]._~This soil consists of sandy material on bottom 
lands. It is derived from granite, gneiss, and schist. 
Most of it occurs in narrow strips next to the channel 
of the Nolichucky River. This soil is associated with 
Congaree, Chewacla, and State soils. It is subject to 
overflow. 
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Profile description: 


0 to 10 inches, pale-brown loamy fine sand. 

10 inches -+, pale-yellow loose fine sand; bedrock is at 
widely variable depths that range in most places from 5 
to 15 feet. 

A few areas have a dark yellowish-brown loamy fine 
sand surface layer. 

This gently undulating soil is low in fertility and 
igs medium to strongly acid. Its sandy texture makes it 
very permeable. The moisture-holding capacity is lim- 
ited, but, because the soil occurs near the river, most 
areas have an adequate water supply at a depth of 
several feet. This soil is subject to overflow. 

Use suitability (1-B).—Most of this soil has been 
cultivated. Much of it is now used for corn, but a large 
acreage is in pasture. Crop suitability is limited some- 
what by the sandy texture. The sandy texture also 
makes the use of heavy machinery difficult. This soil is 
suited to row crops and is especially well suited to 
certain truck crops. Droughtiness, however, limits 
yields. Legumes and grasses yield less on this soil 
than on finer textured soils. 

Leaching is so rapid that it is impractical to try to 
oe up fertility. Crops are likely to be damaged by 
floods. 

Camp loam (1 to 4 percent slopes) (Ca).—This red- 
dish soil is on young local alluvial slopes, the material 
of which was derived from reddish shale. In most 
places the shale contains lenses or beds of calcareous 
material. Areas of this soil occur in narrow strips 
along drainageways on the southwestern slope of Bays 
Mountains. 

Profile description: 

0 to 15 inches, reddish-brown loam. 

15 to 28 inches, weak reddish-brown firm clay loam or silty 
elay loam. 

28 inches ++, weak reddish-brown to yellowish-brown firm 
clay loam or silty clay loam with some splotches of yellow 
and gray; beds of rock fragments or bedrock of shale at 
depths of 2 to 8 feet. 

The surface layer varies in texture from loam to 
clay loam, A few rock fragments or cobblestones occur 
in places. The soil is medium acid to slightly acid. The 
organic-matter content is moderate. Fertility is fair to 
moderate. Moisture percolates well, internal drainage 
is medium, and the moisture-supplying capacity is 
good. Good tilth ig easily maintained, and runoff is 
not a great hazard. 

Use suitability (1-C).—Most of this soil is used for 
crops. Some cleared areas, mostly narrow strips asso- 
ciated with areas of soils unsuitable for cultivation, 
are in pasture. Much of this gently sloping soil is 
well suited to intensive use. Its productivity is easily 
maintained. It is suited to many row crops, chiefly 
corn and tobacco, and to small grains and legumes and 
grasses. Some areas that have a finer textured surface 
layer are unsuited to the intensive cultivation usually 
required for truck crops. 

Chewacla silt loam (0 to 1 percent slopes) (Cb].—This 
imperfectly drained soil was derived chiefly from 
granite, gneiss, and schist. It oceurs on the bottom 
lands along the Nolichucky River, in slightly lower 
positions than the Congaree soils with which it is 
associated. Most of it is in the Congaree—Altavista soil 
association. All of it is subject to overflow. 
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Profile description: 


0 to 18 inches, dark brown to very dark brown silt loam; 
the lower 6 to 8 inches is lighter brown than the upper 


art, 

18" inches +, firm clay loam or silty clay loam, mottled 
brown, yellowish brown, and gray; bedrock at depths of 
from 4 to 15 feet. 

In places the surface layer is loam. In an area of 
about 40 acres that is poorly drained, the surface layer 
is gray silt loam or loam, underlain at a depth of about 
10 inches by gray firm clay loam or silty clay mottled 
with yellow and brown. The subsoil, in some areas, is 
very firm silty clay mottled with very dark gray, gray, 
and yellowish brown. A few cobblestones occur in places 
but not in numbers that interfere with cultivation. 

Chewacla silt loam contains an appreciable amount 
of mica flakes. It is medium to strongly acid and mod- 
erate to high in fertility. Moisture permeates the soil 
fairly easily in most places. The water table is high; 
consequently, internal drainage is slow and the soil 
may be too wet for crops during much of the growing 
season. 

Use suitability (1-A).—All of this soil has been 
cleared, and most of it is cultivated. Corn is the chief 
crop. Some hay is grown, and some of the soil is used 
for pasture. The soil is level and fertile, but, because 
of restricted internal drainage and susceptibility to 
overflow, its use suitability is limited. Areas that can 
be artificially drained are productive of many kinds 
of crops, including some truck crops, if a high level 
of fertility is maintained. 

Cobbly alluvium, Hamblen soil material (0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes) (Cc|.—This land type consists of young 
gravelly or cobbly alluvium derived from acid sandy 
rock and slate mixed with a small amount of material 
derived from calcareous shale or limestone. It lies along 
the many streams in the mountainous southeastern 
part of the county. Most of the streams have shallow 
channels that overflow, and the material below a depth 
of 3 feet is waterlogged most of the time. This land 
type is chiefly in the Jefferson~Allen—Hayter soil asso- 
ciation. 

Profile description: 

0 to 80 inches, grayish-brown loose cobbly sandy loam or 
cobbly loam; below depths of about 18 inches, the soil is 
more nearly yellowish brown and is mottled with gray 
and yellow in many places; the material at depths below 
30 inches is a mass of cobblestones; depth to bedrock is 
from 2 to 10 feet. 

Drainage conditions vary. In places the soil is well 
drained to a depth of 8 feet; in other places it is water- 
logged to within 12 or 15 inches of the surface. Al- 
though subject to overflow, the soil remains flooded 
for only a short time because it is not far from the 
headwaters and the gradient of the streams is strong. 
The soil is medium to strongly acid, and fertility is 
low. In general, this soil is permeable to moisture. 

Use suitability (2-A).—Much of this land type has 
been cleared and is used for pasture. A small acreage 
is in crops, but the soil is so cobbly that tillage is 
difficult and in some places impossible. On the less 
cobbly areas, some crops can be planted by hand. If 
fertilizer is applied, fairly good yields can be obtained. 
Most of the acreage will produce some pasture, and 
some areas provide very good grazing. 
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Congaree loam (0 to 8 percent slopes) (Ce).—This 
well-drained, brown soil, like others of its series, is 
on young general alluvium derived chiefly from gran- 
ite, gneiss, and schist. It occurs along the Nolichucky 
River, in association with Chewacla and Buncombe 
soils. Much of the soil is in the Congaree—Altavista soil 
association. Some of it is on narrow bottom lands in 
the Nolichuecky—Waynesboro—Cumberland soil associa- 
tion. 

Profile description: 


0 to 20 inches, dark-brown friable loam. 
20 to 40 inches, dark yellowish-brown friable loam or clay 


loam, 

40 inches +, yellowish-brown sandy loam to loamy sand with 
some gray and yellow mottles; bedrock is at depths of 
4 to 15 feet. 

In places the subsoil at depths of 12 to 22 inches is 
darker than the surface soil. This darker material 
probably represents an old surface layer that has been 
buried by more recent alluvium. A few cobblestones 
occur in places but not in numbers that interfere with 
‘cultivation. 

Fine mica flakes are common throughout the entire 
depth of the soil. The soil is high in fertility and con- 
tains a moderate amount of organic matter. It is 
medium to strongly acid. Internal drainage is medium, 
moisture percolates well, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is good. Erosion is no hazard, although rapidly 
flowing floodwaters occasionally scour this soil. Over- 
flow is a hazard to crops. Sandy or stony debris is 
occasionally deposited on certain areas. 

Use suitability (1-A).—Practically all of this soil is 
used for crops. A small part is in pasture. Corn is the 
commonest row crop. An appreciable acreage is used 
for vegetables. Because it 1s easily worked and con- 
served, this soil is suited to intensive use. It is highly 
productive of many kinds of crops under proper 
management, 

Congaree fine sandy loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) 
(Cd].—-This soil is like Congaree loam, except that the 
uppermost 18 to 80 inches consists of fine sandy loam. 
This soil occurs along the Nolichucky River, in associa- 
tion with Buncombe and Chewacla soils and with Con- 
garee loam. Much of it is in the Congaree—Altavista 
soil association. All of it is subject to overflow. 

The 10— to 12-inch surface layer is brown fine sandy 
loam. The subsoil, to a depth of about 30 inches, is dark 
yellowish-brown to yellowish-brown fine sandy loam. 
Below 30 inches, the material may be faintly mottled. 
Bedrock is at depths of 4 to 15 feet. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid. It is lower in 
fertility and contains less organic matter than Con- 
garee loam. Moisture permeates the soil easily. The 
moisture-supplying capacity is good but somewhat 
lower than that of Congaree loam. 

Use suitability (1-A).—Practically all of this soil 
is used for crops, chiefly corn and vegetables, It is 
suitable for intensive cultivation and is good for truck 
crops that must be planted early. Weeds are easily 
controlled. Heavier fertilization is required than for 
Congaree loam; however, the soil responds well to 
proper fertilization. Many legumes and grasses, espe- 
cially those for pasture, do not develop as good a sod 
on this soil as on some of the more fertile and finer 
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textured soils. Nevertheless, fairly good stands of 
pasture can be produced. 

Cumberland silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes) (Cf).—This soil, like other Cumberland 
soils, has a brown surface soil and a red subsoil. It 
occurs on old high stream terraces consisting of mixed 
alluvium derived chiefly from limestone and shale. 
Practically all of it is in the Nolichucky~Waynesboro— 
Cumberland soil association. It occupies gently sloping 
areas on the higher parts of the stream terraces, above 
the rolling and hilly phases of Waynesboro and Cum- 
berland soils. The Cumberland soils are darker brown 
than the Waynesboro soils, and the parent material 
contained more limestone. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, dark-brown silt loam. 

10 to 14 inches, yellowish-red or reddish-brown friable silty 
clay loam. 

14 to 60 inches, dark-red firm but crumbly silty clay. 

60 inches +, red firm silty clay splotched with yellow and 
aed ; bedrock, usually limestone, is at depths of 4 to 20 
eet, 

In some places, especially on the more sloping areas, 
the red silty clay subsoil is only 6 to 8 inches below 
the surface. A few cobblestones occur in places but 
not in numbers that interfere with cultivation. 

Cumberland silt loam, undulating phase, is fertile 
and is moderately high in organic matter. It is medium 
acid. Although the firm subsoil somewhat retards per- 
colation, internal drainage is medium and moisture 
infiltrates well. The moisture-supplying capacity is 
good. Good tilth is easily maintained. 

Use suitability (1-D).—Practically all of this soil 
is used for many kinds of crops, including tobacco and 
rh Some of it is used for pasture. Little or none 
is idle. 

This soil is very well suited to pasture and to many 
kinds of crops. It responds well to proper fertilization 
and is easily maintained in a state of high productivity. 

Cumberland silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase 
(5 to 12 percent slopes) (Ch).—This soil has moderately 
fine textured surface soil, occurs on rolling slopes, and 
has lost part of its original surface layer. Otherwise, 
it is like Cumberland silt loam, undulating phase. This 
soil is on moderately high to high stream terraces along 
the Nolichucky River. It is in the Nolichucky—Waynes- 
boro—Cumberland soil association, a large part of 
which consists of gently sloping soils well suited to 
cultivation. 

From one-half to three-fourths of the original sur- 
face soil has been lost through erosion. In a few places 
the red firm subsoil is exposed. In most places the 
plow layer is brown to reddish-brown silty clay loam, 
underlain at a depth of about 5 inches by dark-red 
firm silty clay. Below a depth of about 50 inches is 
red firm silty clay splotehed with yellow and gray. 
Bedrock, which in most places is limestone, is at depths 
of 3 to 15 feet. 

Cobblestones occur in places but not in numbers that 
interfere with cultivation. This fertile soil is medium 
to strongly acid and contains some organic matter in 
the plow layer. Tilth is good but not as favorable as 
that of the undulating phase. Internal drainage is 
medium, and the moisture-supplying capacity is good. 
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Use suitability (1-G).—AIl of this soil has been in 
crops or pasture. At present, a small part is idle each 
year. This soil is well suited to common field crops. 
It is especially well suited to alfalfa and other desirable 
legumes and grasses. Because of the rolling slopes, 
however, erosion is a hazard and rotations should be 
moderately long. 

Cumberland silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase (12 
to 25 percent slopes) (Cg)—Except for degree of slope 
and the effects of erosion, this soil is like Cumberland 
silt loam, undulating phase. It is strongly sloping and 
occurs on moderately high to high terraces along the 
Nolichucky River. In most places more than half of the 
original surface soil has been lost by erosion, and the 
plow layer now consists of a mixture of surface soil 
and subsoil. This material is reddish-brown silty clay 
loam, 5 or 6 inches thick. 

In many patches all of the original surface soil has 
been lost, and the plow layer now consists of dark-red 
firm silty clay. On the other hand, in some small areas 
little erosion has taken place; in these the 5- to 8-inch 
surface layer is dark-brown silt loam. All of this soil 
has a dark-red subsoil that grades to red firm silty 
clay splotched with yellow and gray. Bedrock, in most 
places limestone, is at depths of 2 to 10 feet. 

Cobblestones occur in places but not in numbers 
that interfere with cultivation. 

This moderately fertile soil is medium to strongly 
acid. Except in the most severely eroded parts, it has 
fair moisture-supplying capacity and good tilth. 

Use suitability (1-M).—Practically all of this soil 
has been used for crops, but much of it is now in 
pasture. Corn and hay are the chief crops. The soil 
is fairly high in fertility and has fair moisture-supply- 
ing capacity. Nevertheless, it should not be intensively 
cultivated because of the strong slopes. Runoff creates 
an erosion hazard. In the more clayey areas, the soil 
clods and becomes very difficult to till. The soil is well 
suited to legume pasture and hay. 

Dandridge silt loam, hilly phase (15 to 380 percent 
slopes) (Dd).—This soil is commonly called black slate 
land. Like other Dandridge soils, it is shallow over cal- 
careous shale bedrock. Most of it occurs in small areas 
on ridge slopes. It is in the Dandridge—Whitesburg and 
Monongahela-Needmore—Dandridge soil associations. 

Profile description: 

0 to 3 inches, pale-brown friable silt loam. 

83 to 12 inches, light yellowish-brown friable shaly silty clay 
loam; somewhat firmer than the surface layer. 

12 to 20 inches, weathered shale fragments intermixed with 
some light yellowish-brown silty clay loam. 

Depth to the shale bedrock ranges from 6 inches 
to 214 feet. Where the bedrock is nearest the surface, 
the soil above it is either all silt loam or all shaly silt 
loam. In some patches shale fragments are scattered 
throughout the soil, and a few bedrock outcrops occur. 
The bedrock is caleareous shale in some areas and in 
others it is soft brownish leached shale underlain by 
calcareous shale at depths of 3 to 8 feet. 

The color of the substratum ranges from light yel- 
lowish brown to strong brown or reddish yellow. Gen- 
erally, where the bedrock is leached of lime, the sub- 
soil is yellowish brown to strong brown and is of 
firmer consistence. 
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This is a moderately fertile soil, but its organic- 
matter content is low. It is neutral to alkaline where 
calcareous shale is near the surface but medium acid 
where the underlying shale is leached. The moisture- 
supplying capacity is very poor. 

Use suitability (2-C).—Practically all of this soil 
is under cutover forest. It is poor for cultivated crops. 
It can support a good stand of legume-grass pasture, 
but the carrying capacity is limited by the very poor 
water-supplying capacity. 

Dandridge shaly silt loam, eroded hilly phase (15 to 
30 percent slopes) (Da).—This soil has lost much of its 
original surface layer by erosion; the present surface 
layer is shaly silt loam. Otherwise, this soil is like 
Dandridge silt loam, hilly phase. It occupies ridge 
slopes throughout the Dandridge—Whitesburg and the 
Monongahela~-Needmore—Dandridge soil associations. 

The 4— to 6-inch plow layer is pale-brown to yellow- 
ish-brown shaly silt loam. The subsoil is light yellow- 
Secu to yellowish-brown friable shaly silty clay 
oam. 

Bedrock of calcareous shale, which normally is at 
depths of 6 inches to 2 feet, outcrops where erosion has 
been most severe. 

The content of organic matter is low. The moisture- 
supplying capacity is limited. The soil is medium acid 
where it is deeper to bedrock but slightly alkaline 
where it is shallower. Tilth is good, although not so 
good as before the soil was eroded. Tillage is hindered 
by the shale in eroded areas. 

Use suitability (2-C).—All of this soil has been 
cultivated (fig. 9). Much of it is now used for pasture; 


Figure $,—Cultivated field of Dandridge shaly silt loam, eroded 
hilly phase. High yields are difficult to maintain, Litz loam, steep 
phase, dominates reforested area. 


a small part is idle or reforested; and some acreage is 
cropped, chiefly to small grains and corn. 

This soil is poor for cultivation. It will provide good 
grazing if it is seeded and fertilized, but the carrying 
capacity is limited by the very poor water-supplying 
capacity. 

Dandridge silt loam, rolling phase (5 to 15 percent 
slopes) (De).—Except that it has milder slopes, this 
soil is like Dandridge silt loam, hilly phase. It occupies 
narrow ridgetops in association with steeper Dandridge 
soils. It is widely distributed throughout the Dan- 
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dridge—Whitesburg and Monongahela—Needmore—Dan- 
dridge soil associations. Depth to bedrock is 6 inches 
to 214 feet. 

Use suitability (1-L).—Practically all of this soil 
is under cutover native forest. Although this soil is 
considered suitable for cultivated crops, its produc- 
tivity and suitability are limited by the shallow root 
zone and poor moisture supply. It is best suited to fall- 
sown small grains and to hay and pasture. 

Dandridge shaly silt loam, eroded rolling phase (5 
to 15 percent slopes) (Db).—This soil has lost much of 
its surface layer through erosion. Except that it has 
milder slopes, it resembles Dandridge shaly silt loam, 
eroded hilly phase. It is widely distributed throughout 
the Monongahela-Needmore—Dandridge soil associa- 
tion and oceurs less extensively in the Dandridge— 
Whitesburg association. In the Dandridge—-Whitesburg 
association, it occupies narrow ridgetops above slopes 
of hilly and steep Dandridge soils. 

The plow layer, a mixture of surface soil and sub- 
soil, ranges from pale-brown shaly silt loam to yel- 
lowish-brown shaly silty clay loam. Depth to the shale 
bedrock ranges from 3 inches to 2 feet. The bedrock 
outcrops in places. 

Use suitability (1-L).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cultivated. About 35 percent is now cropped, 
chiefly to hay, small grains, and some corn: much of 
the rest is in unimproved pasture; a small part is idle. 
This soil is suited to cultivated crops. Its productivity 
and suitability, however, are limited by the shallow 
root zone and very poor moisture-supplying capacity. 
In places where fertility is moderately high, it is well 
suited to fall-sown small grains and legumes and 
grasses for hay and pasture. Where the soil is shallow- 
est, the underlying shale can be easily disrupted by 
subsoiling so that it will form a thicker layer of mate- 
ria] in which roots can develop. 

Dandridge silt loam, steep phase (30 to 60 percent 
slopes) (Df}.—This soil is shallower than the hilly phase 
and contains more shale fragments. Most of it occurs 
in the Dandridge-Whitesburg soil association on the 
steeper ridge slopes that have not been cleared and 
cultivated. Practically all of it is under a cutover forest 
of deciduous trees and pines. 

The topmost 3 inches is pale-brown silt loam. This 
is underlain by light yellowish-brown to yellowish- 
brown shaly silt loam, Below a depth of about 10 
inches, weathered shale fragments are mixed with 
light yellowish-brown silty clay loam. 

Depth to bedrock ranges from 6 inches to 2 feet. 
Where the bedrock is nearest the surface, the soil 
above it is all silt loam or all shaly silt loam. In most 
places the bedrock is calcareous; in some places it is 
soft brownish shale that has been leached of lime to 
a depth of 214 to 7 feet. The leached layer is underlain 
by the less weathered calcareous shale. The color of the 
substratum is strong brown or reddish yellow in places. 

This soil is moderately fertile and has some organic 
matter in the uppermost 3 inches. It ranges from 
medium acid, where the soil is deeper over bedrock, 
to slightly alkaline, where it is shallower. Tilth is good 
in the surface layer, but the shale is so near the 
surface that it interferes with tillage and limits the 
root zone. The moisture-supplying capacity is very poor, 
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Use suitability (2-C).—Practically all of this soil 
is under cutover deciduous and pine forest. It is poorly 
suited to crops. If carefully managed, it can support 
good grazing, especially on the northerly slopes. 
Droughtiness, however, limits the carrying capacity. 
Much of the soil, especially those areas that are shal- 
lowest and most droughty, should be left in forest. 

Dandridge shaly silt loam, eroded steep phase (30 to 
60 percent slopes) (Dc}.—This soil has lost a considera- 
ble amount of soil material through erosion; it has a 
surface layer of shaly silt loam, Otherwise, it resembles 
Dandridge silt loam, steep phase. It occurs principally 
on steep ridge slopes in the Dandridge—-Whitesburg soil 
association. 

The plow layer consists of light yellowish-brown 
shaly silt loam or shaly silty clay loam. Depth to shale 
bedrock ranges from 8 to 18 inches. Shallow gullies 
are common, and a few outcrops of bedrock occur. 

Use suitability (2-C).—All of this soil has been 
cleared and cropped. Most of it is now in unimproved 
pasture. Small areas are idle or have reverted to forest. 

This steep, shallow soil is poorly suited to crops. If 
it is adequately fertilized and otherwise carefully 
managed, it will provide good grazing, especially on 
the northerly slopes. Droughtiness, however, limits the 
carrying capacity. The shallower droughty areas are 
best used for forest. 

Dandridge silt loam, very steep phase (60+ percent 
slopes) (Dg).—This soil, formed from the residuum of 
calcareous shale, is shallower than Dandridge silt loam, 
steep phase. All of it is in the Dandridge-Whitesburg 
soil association. It consists of yellowish-brown silty 
soil material. Small partially weathered shale frag-. 
ments are scattered on the surface and mixed with the 
the soil material. Depth to bedrock is from 6 to 18 
inches. Outcrops are common. 

Use suitability (8-A).—More than 50 percent of 
this soil is in forest, and most of the rest is in pas- 
ture. It is so shallow and steep that it is poorly. suited 
to either crops or pasture. 

Decatur silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 
12 percent slopes) (Dl)—This dark-red soil, like the 
other Decatur soils, is underlain by high-grade lime- 
stone. It is distinguished from the associated Dewey 
soils by its browner surface soil and its darker red, 
finer textured subsoil. It is confined chiefly to a ridge- 
land about 3 miles south of Davy Crockett Lake Dam. 

The surface layer generally consists of a mixture of 
the original surface soil and subsoil. In places, how- 
ever, especially on the milder, less severely eroded 
slopes, the 6- to 8-inch surface layer consists almost 
entirely of the original dark-brown silt loam. In 
patches on the stronger slopes, the plow layer con- 
sists entirely of subsoil material. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, dark reddish-brown friable silty clay loam, 

6 to 15 inches, weak reddish-brown silty clay, very firm 
when moist, sticky when wet. 

15 to 60 inches +, dark-red silty clay, very firm when moist, 
plastic when wet; bedrock at depths of 7 to 20 feet, 

Small dark concretions are common throughout the 
subsoil. The subsoil is very firm; it is crumbly when 
moderately moist but works into a plastie mass. 

This fertile soil is one of the best soils of the county 
for crops. It has a moderate amount of organic mat- 
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ter and is medium acid. The moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity is good. It is well drained, although percolation 
is slow through the subsoil. Because of slow percola- 
tion runoff begins quickly during rains. As a result, 
cultivated areas on the stronger slopes are subject to 
erosion. 

Use suitability (1-H).—All of this soil has been 
cleared and is used for crops or pasture, It is well 
suited to corn, tobacco, small grains, legumes, and 
grasses. This firm soil is not easily worked and there- 
fore is not well suited to truck crops. Root crops and 
potatoes do not develop as well as in more friable soils. 

Decatur silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase (12 to 25 
percent slopes) (Dk)—Except that it has stronger 
slopes, this soil is like the eroded rolling phase. It oc- 
curs in a small area of ridgeland south of Davy Crockett 
Lake Dam. The plow layer is dark reddish-brown silty 
clay loam. The subsoil is dark-red very firm silty clay. 
Limestone bedrock is at depths of 5 to 15 feet. In many 
places all the original surface soil has been removed 
by erosion, and the plow layer is dark-red very firm 
silty clay. 

This moderately fertile soil has a moderate content 
of organic matter and is medium acid. Because of the 
firm subsoil, which retards percolation, and the strong 
slopes, water soon starts to run off during rains. 
Although the plow layer of this clayey soil is usually 
cloddy when dry and sticky when wet, tilth is moder- 
ately good. 

Use suitability (1-N).—This soil responds to proper 
management and retains its fertility. Consequently, it 
is a good soil for most of the general farm crops, 
such as corn, small grains, legumes, and grasses, The 
soil is not suited to truck crops. It is advisable to fol- 
low a cropping system that will protect the soil from 
damage by runoff. 

Decatur silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase (12 to 
25 percent slopes) (Dh).—This soil is like Decatur silty 
clay loam, eroded rolling phase, except that it has a 
finer textured surface layer, is more strongly sloping, 
and has been more severely eroded. It occupies a 
small ridgeland area about 8 miles south of Davy 
Crockett Lake Dam. Practically all of the original sur- 
face soil has been lost by erosion. The present surface 
layer, to a depth of 50 inches, is dark-red very firm 
silty clay. Depth to bedrock ranges from 4 to 12 feet. 

This medium acid soi] is low in fertility and is low 
in organic-matter content. Its moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity is poor. Tilth is poor. 

Use suitability (2-A).—All of this soil has been 
cleared and cultivated. Much of it is now in permanent 
pasture. It is poorly suited to crops. 

Dewey silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 12 
percent slopes) (Dp].—This well-drained red soil of the 
uplands has developed from fairly high grade lime- 
stone in the limestone valleys. Most of it is in the 
Dunmore-Greendale soil association. It is closely asso- 
ciated with the Decatur, Dunmore, Hermitage, Emory, 
and Lindside soils, and with other Dewey soils. This 
soil has a lighter brown surface soil and a lighter red, 
somewhat more friable subsoil than the Decatur soils. 
Also, it generally contains more sand and chert frag- 
ments. It has developed under a deciduous forest cover, 
chiefly oak, hickory, maple, and chestnut. 
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Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, brown to reddish-brown friable silty ‘clay loam. 

8 to 36 inches, red silty clay; firm when moist, hard when 
dry; medium blocky structure. 

36 inches +, red very firm silty clay splotched with yellow 
and brown; bedrock of limestone is at depths of 8 to 23 
feet in most of the areas. 

Most of the soil has lost from 25 to 75 percent of 
the original surface soil through erosion. A few places 
are only slightly eroded. A few shallow gullies have 
formed. The soil is nearly stone free. A little angular 
chert is on the surface and in the profile in places but 
not enough to interfere with cultivation. Scattered 
rock outcrops and narrow limestone ledges occur. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas of the Dun- 
more and Decatur soils and some spots that have a 
thin covering of brownish-red old alluvium. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid. It has a mod- 
erate amount of organic matter and is relatively high 
in plant nutrients. The soil is permeable to roots, but 
percolation is somewhat retarded by the firm subsoil. 
Runoff and internal drainage are medium. The mois- 
ture-supplying capacity is good. 

Use suitability (1-H) .—Most of this soil is used for 
crops and pasture. It is well suited to the common 
crops of the county and is especially well suited to 
deep-rooted legumes such as alfalfa. Erosion has re- 
sulted in the loss of organic matter and plant nutrients 
and has increased the difficulty of maintaining good 
tilth. This soil is moderately susceptible to erosion, but 
it can be conserved in a moderately long rotation. 

Dewey silty clay, severely eroded rolling phase (5 to 
12 percent slopes) (Dn}.—This soil is more eroded than 
Dewey silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase. It occurs 
in small areas in the Dunmore—Greendale and Stony 
land—Dunmore soil associations. All of the original 
surface soil and, in places, part of the subsoil have 
been eroded. 

The plow layer consists mostly of red firm silty clay. 
The subsoil is red silty clay that is plastic when wet 
and firm when moist. 

Shallow gullies have formed in many areas. Slow 
permeability increases the erosion hazard of. this soil. 

Use suitability (1-K)—AlIl of this soil has been 
used for crops and pasture. Much of it is now idle or 
in unimproved pasture. Rotations should be long and 
should consist chiefly of close-growing crops or per- 
manent pasture. The soil is well suited to deep-rooted 
legumes, especially to alfalfa. Tillage should be on the 
contour and should be kept to a minimum. 

Dewey silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase (12 to 25 
percent slopes) (Do).—Except for the difference in 
slope, this soil is similar to Dewey silty clay loam, 
eroded rolling phase. It is widely distributed in upland 
areas underlain by limestone. Most of it is in the Dun- 
more—Greendale soil association. 

Much of the original surface layer has been lost by 
erosion. The present surface layer is brown to red- 
dish-brown silty clay loam. The subsoil is red firm 
silty clay. A few areas that have remained in forest 
are virtually uneroded; in these places the 8- to 10-inch 
surface layer is brown silt loam. 

This fertile soil has a moderate amount of organic 
matter in the surface layer. Although percolation is 
somewhat retarded by the firm subsoil, it is more rapid 
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than in the Decatur and Dunmore soils. The soil has 
fair moisture-supplying capacity. Tilth is moderate. 
Because of the intermixture of clay subsoil, the plow 
layer is somewhat cloddy. 

Use suitability (1-N).—Most of this soil has been 
cropped, but much of it is now used for pasture. This 
deep soil, though moderately high in fertility, is sus- 
ceptible to erosion if cultivated. It is more difficult to 
work than many of the less strongly sloping soils. The 
soil is especially suited to small grains and legumes 
and grasses for hay and pasture. 

Dewey silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase (12 to 
25 percent slopes) (Dm).—This soil is similar to Dewey 
silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase, except that it has 
been more severely affected by erosion and the present 
surface layer is fine textured and plastic. It occurs in 
small areas with other Dewey and Dunmore soils. All 
of it is in the Dunmore—Greendale and Stony land- 
Dunmore soil associations. 

All of the original surface soil has been lost. The 
plow layer now consists almost entirely of the red very 
firm silty clay, which was formerly the upper subsoil 
material. Below depths of 20 to 35 inches, the subsoil 
is splotched with yellow and brown. Limestone bed- 
rock is at depths of 6 to 15 feet. Shallow gullies have 
formed in places. 

This soil is not high in fertility, and it contains very 
little organic matter. It is medium to strongly acid. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is poor. The slow 
permeability and strong slopes cause much of the 
rainfall to run off. Good tilth is difficult to maintain 
because, during the warmer part of the growing sea- 
son, the plow layer becomes hard and intractable 
shortly after a rain. Internal drainage is slow. 

Use suitability (2~A).—This soil is poorly suited to 
crops. Droughtiness limits pasture productivity dur- 
ing the drier part of the growing season. If the soil 
is adequately fertilized and if organic matter is added, 
good legume-grass pasture can be maintained during 
much of the grazing season. 

Dewey silty clay loam, eroded steep phase (25 to 
50 percent slopes) (Dr).—This soil has a shallower and 
finer textured surface layer than Dewey silty clay 
loam, eroded rolling phase. It is associated with Dun- 
more, Decatur, Hermitage, and Emory soils and with 
other Dewey soils in the Dunmore-Greendale soil 
association. 

About 30 percent of this soil is so severely eroded 
that most or all of the original surface soil has been 
lost. The plow layer in these places consists of sub- 
soil material. Where erosion has been less severe, the 
surface layer is reddish-brown firm silty clay loam. 
The subsoil is red very firm silty clay. Many shallow 
gullies and a few deep gullies have formed. Gullies are 
most numerous in the most severely eroded areas. 

Use suitability (2-B).—All of this soil has been 
cleared. It is used mainly for pasture. Some is in crops, 
and some is idle. The soil is not suited to crops. It is 
only fairly well suited to pasture. Nevertheless, good 
pastures can be maintained if lime and phosphate are 
applied and grazing is regulated. The most severely 
eroded areas should be reforested. 

Dunmore silt loam, rolling phase (5 to 12 percent 
slopes) (Dsb),—This soil, like other Dunmore silt loams, 
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is underlain by limestone. It occurs in small, widely 
distributed areas in the Dunmore—Greendale and Stony 
land—Dunmore soil associations. Most of it is still under 
native forest. The Dunmore soils predominate in the 
Dunmore-Greendale association. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, silt loam; pale yellow when dry, brown when 
moist; the lower part of this layer is brownish yellow and 
finer textured, 

10 to 36 inches, strong-brown to reddish-yellow very firm 
silty clay. & 

86 inches ++, strong-brown or red very firm silty clay 
splotched with yellow; limestone bedrock at depths of 38 
to 15 feet. 

Dunmore silt loam, rolling phase, is moderately fer- 
tile and medium to strongly acid. The content of or- 
ganic matter is low. Good tilth is easily maintained, 
Internal drainage is medium. The very firm subsoil 
retards percolation of moisture but can be penetrated 
by roots. The moisture-supplying capacity is good. 

Use suitability (1-H).—This soil is well suited to 
most crops common to the area, especially legumes and 
grasses such as alfalfa, red clover, orchardgrass, and 
bluegrass. It is suitable for small grains. Corn and 
tobacco are among the best row crops. Truck crops 
grow better on more friable and permeable soils. A 
3- to 4-year rotation is feasible if runoff is controlled 
and if management is otherwise good. 

Dunmore silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 
12 percent slopes) (Dsh}.—This is the most extensive 
of the Dunmore soils. It is like Dunmore silt loam, 
rolling phase, except that it is so eroded that the 
plow layer, which is silty clay loam in most places, 
is a mixture of surface soil and subsoil. This soil oc- 
cupies large areas on the ridgelands of the Dunmore— 
Greendale soil association. It is also common in the 
Stony land—Dunmore association. 

The 5- to 6-inch plow layer is pale-yellow to yel- 
lowish-brown silty clay loam. It is underlain by strong- 
brown very firm silty clay subsoil. On the stronger 
slopes, where erosion has been most severe, there are 
areas where all of the surface soi] has been removed. 
The plow layer in these places consists of strong- 
brown very firm silty clay subsoil material. Depth to 
the limestone bedrock ranges from 21% to 15 feet. A 
few areas have a thin layer of old general alluvium 
on the surface. Small chert fragments occur in many 
places but not in numbers that interfere materially 
with cultivation. 

The soil is moderately fertile, but the content of 
organic matter is low. The reaction is medium to 
strongly acid. The moisture-supplying capacity is good. 
Good tilth is easy to maintain, Internal drainage is 
medium. Roots penetrate the soil, but percolation of 
moisture is retarded by the very firm subsoil. 

Use suitability (1-H).—This soil is well suited to 
most crops common to the area, especially legumes 
and grasses such as alfalfa, red clover, orchardgrass, 
and bluegrass. It is well suited to the small grains, 
Of the row crops, it is best suited to corn and tobacco. 
It is not so well suited to truck crops as the more 
friable, well-drained soils. Runoff causes erosion when 
the soil is cultivated. 

Dunmore silty clay, severely eroded rolling phase 
(5 to 12 percent slopes) (Dse)—This soil is like Dun- 
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more silt loam, rolling phase, except that it has lost 
practically all of its original surface soil. A few shal- 
low gullies occur in places. 

The plow layer consists almost entirely of strong- 
brown, very firm silty clay subsoil material. Depth to 
limestone bedrock ranges from 2 to 12 feet. 

This soil is low in fertility and is medium to 
strongly acid. The organic-matter content is low. Good 
tilth is difficult to maintain. The plow layer is hard 
when dry and plastic when wet, and it is difficult to 
prepare a good seedbed. All tillage operations require 
considerable power. Much of the rainfall runs off, and 
the moisture-supplying capacity is only fair. 

Use suitability (1-K).—The use suitability of this 
soil is limited. Early maturing crops, such as fall-sown 
small grains and certain legumes and grasses, are 
among the crops to which it is best suited. Productiv- 
ity can be greatly increased by proper fertilization 
and additions of organic matter. Most of the acreage 
is probably best suited to permanent pasture. 

Dunmore silt loam, hilly phase (12 to 25 percent 
slopes) (Dsa].-~This soil is like Dunmore silt loam, roll- 
ing phase, except for the difference in slopes. It occurs 
in small, widely distributed areas throughout the 
Dunmore—Greendale and Stony land—Dunmore soil asso- 
ciations. It developed from the residuum of slightly 
clayey limestone. 

The surface layer is pale-yellow to pale-brown fria- 
ble silt loam. The subsoil is strong-brown silty clay, 
vory firm when moist, plastic when wet. Angular chert 
fragments are mixed with the soil in most places, but 
they are too small and scattered to interfere with cul- 
tivation. Depth to the limestone bedrock ranges from 
2 to 12 feet, and there are a few bedrock outcrops. 
Mapped with this soil are small areas of associated 
upland soils. 

The soil is strongly acid. It has a moderate supply 
of organic matter and plant nutrients. Infiltration of 
moisture is somewhat slow, but the soil is permeable 
and has fair moisture-supplying capacity. 

Use suitability (1-N).—This soil has not been cul- 
tivated. It is fairly well suited to crops and well 
suited to pasture, provided good management that 
includes moderate fertilizing and liming is practiced. 
A long rotation should be used. Among the crops to 
which it is best suited are small grains and legumes, 
and grasses such as alfalfa, red clover, orchardgrass, 
white clover, Ladino clover, and bluegrass. Corn and 
tobacco are the best row crops, but they should not 
be grown too frequently. 

Dunmore silty clay leam. ercded hilly phase (12 to 
25 percent slopes) (Dsq).—This soil is like Dunmore 
silty clay loam, hilly phase, except that it has lost a 
considerable part of the original surface layer by 
erosion; the present surface layer is finer textured and 
somewhat thinner (fig. 10). This soil occurs mostly in 
strips on ridge slopes, in association with rolling Dun- 
more soils, which occupy the ridgetops. It is in the 
Dunmore-Greendale and Stony land—-Dunmore soil 
associations. 

The yellowish-brown silty clay loam plow layer is a 
mixture of subsoil and original surface soil. The sub- 
soil is strong-brown very firm silty clay that is 
splotched with yellow below a depth of about 28 inches. 
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Figure 1¢6.—Yreshly plowed field of Dunmore silty clay Icam, 

eroded hilly phase. Light-colored areas consist almost wholly of 

original surface soil. Darker areas have lost practically all of their 
surface soil, 


Depth to the limestone bedrock ranges from 2 to 11 
feet. There are a few rock outcrops. Near the moun- 
tains in the southeastern part of the county, the 
surface layer of this soil contains some sandy material. 

This moderately fertile soil is medium to strongly 
acid. It is low in organic matter. It is somewhat more 
difficult to maintain in good tilth than Dunmore silt 
loam, hilly phase. The moisture-supplying capacity is 
fair. Internal drainage is good. Roots penetrate the 
soil, but percolation of water is retarded by the very 
firm subsoil. 

Use suitability (1-N).--All of this soil has been 
cleared and cultivated. About 50 percent of it is now 
used for pasture. Because of the strong slopes and 
very firm subsoil, it should not be used frequently for 
row crops. Among the crops to which it is best suited 
are small] grains and legume-grass hay or pasture. The 
steeper, more eroded areas are best suited to perma- 
nent pasture. 

Dunmore silty clay, severely ercded hilly phase (12 
to 25 percent slopes) (Dsd)—This soil is like Dunmore 
silt loam, hilly phase, except that it is so severely 
eroded that it has lost practically all of its original 
surface soil. The soil is widely distributed throughout 
the Dunmore-Greendale soil association. Smaller acre- 
ages are included in the Stony land-Dunmore soil 
association. 

The plow layer and subsoil, to a depth of about 24 
inches, are strong-brown very firm silty clay. This is 
underlain by strong-brown or red very firm silty clay, 
splotched with yellow. Depth to the limestone bedrock 
ranges from 11% to 9 feet. There are a few rock out- 
crops. Shallow gullies are common, A few gullies are 
too deep to cross with heavy machinery. 

Use suitability (2-A).—AIl of this soil has been 
cultivated, but much of it is now in unimproved pas- 
ture or is idle. A part is still cropped, chiefly to hay, 
small grains, and corn. 

This soil is poorly suited to crops. Adequately fer- 
tilized and properly seeded, it will support good leg- 
ume-grass pasture. The carrying capacity, however, 
is limited by droughtiness. 

Dunmore silt loam, steep phase (25 to 50 percent 
slopes) (Dsc).--This soil is like Dunmore silt loam, hilly 
phase, except that it is more strongly sloping, has 
more rock outcrops, and, in general, is shallower to 
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bedrock. It occurs in small areas in the Dunmore— 
Greendale and Stony land—Dunmore soi] associations. 

The surface layer is yellowish-brown friable silt 
loam, It is underlain by strong-brown very firm silty 
clay subsoil. Depth to bedrock ranges from 11% to 
9 feet. 

Fertility is moderate, and some organic matter is 
present in the surface layer. The soil is medium to 
strongly acid. The surface soil is permeable. Roots 
penetrate the very firm subsoil, but percolation of 
moisture is retarded. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is poor. If the forest cover is removed, much of the 
rainfall runs off, 

Use suitability (2~B).—The soil is difficult to work 
and highly erodible, because it is steep and slowly 
permeable, It is poor for crops, but if properly man- 
aged it is fairly well suited to pasture. Pasture yields 
would be lower than on the less strongly sloping Dun- 
more soils. 

Dunmore silty clay loam, eroded steep phase (25 to 
50 percent slopes) (Dsk)—Much of the original surface 
layer of this soil has been lost by erosion. The soil 
occurs in small areas on steep ridge slopes, below more 
gently sloping Dunmore soils. All of it is in the 
Dunmore—Greendale and Stony land—Dunmore soil asso- 
ciations. 

The 4- to 5-inch plow layer is yellowish-brown silty 
clay loam. This is underlain by strong-brown very 
firm silty clay. Depth to the limestone bedrock ranges 
from 114 to 8 feet. 

Rock outcrops are common but do not prevent cul- 
tivation. Fertility is moderate, but the soil contains 
only a small amount of organic matter. The soil is 
medium to strongly acid. Tilth varies, depanding on 
how much of the original friable surface soil still 
remains in the plow layer. Except where the plow 
layer consists mostly of subsoil, good tilth is fairly 
easy to maintain. The moisture-supplying capacity is 
vary poor. Runoff begins quickly during rains. 

Use suitability (2-B).--All of this soil has been 
cleared and cropped. Much of it is now used for pas- 
ture, some is idle, and a small part is cultivated. 

Because of the very strong slopes and slowly por- 
meable subsoil, this soil is poorly suited to cultivated 
crops. It can support gcod-quality pasture, but the 
carrying capacity is only medium. 

Dunmore silty clay, severely eroded steep phase (25 
to 50 percent slopes) (Dst|—-This soil has lost practi- 
cally all of its original silt loam surfac? soil; in most 
places the present surface layer is silty clay. In this 
respect it differs from Dunmore silt loam, steep phase. 
It occurs in small areas cn strong ridge slopes in the 
Dunmore-Greendale and Stony land—Dunmore soil asso- 
ciations. 

The 5- to 6-inch plow layer and the subsoil, to a 
depth of about 20 inches, are strong-brown very firm 
silty clay. The plow layer, in mest places, is silty clay 
subsoil material, but in small areas it is intermixed 
with some of the original silt loam surface soil, Depth 
to limestone bedrock rarges from 114 to 7 feet. Rock 
crops out in places. Gullies are common, but most of 
them can be crossed by machinery. 

Fertility is low, and the content of organic matter 
is very low. The soil is medium to strongly acid. Good 
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tilth is difficult to maintain. The moisture-supplying 
capacity is very poor. Moisture percolates slowly; con- 
sequently, much of the rainfall runs off. 

Use suitability (8-A).—All of this soil has been 
cropped. Much of it is now in pasture, but a part is 
idle. 

This soil is very poorly suited to crops. It is of low 
value for pasture. Adequate fertilizing, liming, and 
careful reseeding of the soil to legumes and grasses are 
necessary to establish productive grazing vegetation. 
Roan would be the best use for most of this 
soil. 

Dunmore cherty silt loam, rolling phase (5 to 12 
percent slopes) (Dnb}—This well-drained cherty soil 
has developed from the residuum of cherty clayey 
limestone. Most of it is on low ridge crests in associa- 
tion with other Dunmore soils in the Dunmore—Green- 
dale soil association. It is more cherty throughout and, 
in general, has a lighter colored surface layer than 
Dunmore silt loam, rolling phase. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, light yellowish-brown to pale-yellow friable 

cherty silt loam; the topmost 1 to 2 inches stained dark 


with organic matter. 
10 to 16 inches, brownish-yellow friable cherty silty clay 


loam. 

16 to 48 inches, strong-brown to reddish-yellow cherty silty 
clay; very firm when moist, plastic when wet. 

48 inches +, very firm plastic cherty silty clay mottled with 
strong brown, yellowish red, and yellow; bedrock at 
depths of 3 to 15 feet, . 

Small areas of other Dunmore soils are included in 
the mapping unit. 

The soil is strongly acid. It is moderately low in 
organic matter, except in the topmost 1 to 2 inches, 
and has a moderate supply of plant nutrients. Moisture 
is readily absorbed and moderately well retained. The 
soil is permeable to roots, air, and moisture, but per- 
colation of moisture is retarded by the very firm sub- 
soil. Runoff and internal drainage are medium. The 
moisture-supplying capacity is good. The amount of 
chert in the soil is variable; in some areas the surface 
layer contains enough large chert fragments to make 
tillage difficult. 

Use suitability (1-H).——-All of this soil is under 
cutover deciduous forest in which oaks predominate. 
The soil responds well to fertilization and other good 
management practices. Corn, tobacco, small grains, 
and legumes and grasses such as alfalfa, red clover, 
orchardgrass, Ladino clover, white clover, and blue- 
grass are suitable crops. Chert fragments interfere 
with cultivaticn and mowing. To produce yields com- 
parable to those obtained on Dunmore silt loam, roll- 
ing phase, this soil must be more heavily fertilized. 

Dunmore cherty silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase 
(5 to 12 percent slopes) (Dnh)}—This soil has eroded 
to the extent that, in most places, the plow layer con- 
sists of subsoil mixed with remnants of the original 
surface soil, It occurs in large, irregular areas on 
broad ridgelands, chiefly in the Dunmore—Greendale 
soil association and to a lesser extent in the Stony 
land—Dunmore association. 

The uppermost 5 to 6 inches fs yellowish-brown 
cherty silty clay loam. The underlying layer is strong- 
brown or reddish-yellow very firm cherty silty clay that 
grades with depth to splotched strong brown and yel- 
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low. Depth to the cherty limestone bedrock ranges 
from 8 to 15 feet. 

This soil is not high in fertility but it responds 
well to good management. It has a small amount of 
organic matter and is medium to strongly acid. Inter- 
nal drainage is medium, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is good. Percolation of moisture, however, is 
retarded by the very firm silty clay subsoil. 

Use suitability (1-H).—All of this soil has been 
cultivated. More than 50 percent is now in crops, The 
rest of the soil is in pasture, some of which has been 
improved by fertilizing, liming, and seeding to leg- 
umes and grasses. 

This soil responds to good management. It is suited 
to most of the common crops, such as corn, tobacco, 
small grains, and many legumes and grasses for hay 
and pasture. The chert fragments are numerous enough 
to interfere with tillage and mowing. This soil, es- 
pecially the more cherty areas, needs somewhat heavier 
fertilization than the Dunmore silt loams and the Dun- 
more silty clay loams. The very firm subsoil makes this 
soil less suitable for truck crops than many of the more 
friable well-drained soils. 

Dunmore cherty silty clay, severely eroded rolling 
phase (5 to 12 percent slopes) {Dne)—This soil has 
lost practically all of its original surface layer. It dif- 
fers from Dunmore cherty silt loam, rolling phase, 
mainly in having a finer textured plow layer. It oc- 
curs in small areas in association with other rolling 
Dunmore soils. Most of it is in the Dunmore—Greendale 
soil association. ; 

The 4- to 5-inch plow layer and the subsoil to a 
depth of about 30 inches are strong-brown to reddish- 
yellow very firm cherty silty clay. In the patches 
where some of the original surface soil remains, the 
plow layer is more friable. The limestone bedrock 
begins at depths of 2 to 12 feet. Gullies are common, 
but most of them ean be crossed by machinery. Chert 
fragments are numerous enough to interfere with field 
operations. 

This soil is low in fertility and is medium to strongly 
acid. It has very little organic matter. The very firm 
plow layer and the chert fragments make tillage diffi- 
cult. Although roots penetrate the soil, moisture per- 
colates very slowly, and a large part of the rainfall 
runs off, The soil is droughty because the moisture- 
supplying capacity is only fair. 

Use suitability (1-K).—AlIl of this soil has been 
cleared and cropped. Much of it is now in pasture, but 
some areas are still cultivated. This soil is poorly 
suited to crops. Good pastures can be established, if 
they are limed, seeded, and liberally fertilized. 
Droughtiness, however, limits carrying capacity during 
the drier parts of the growing season. 

Dunmore cherty silt loam, hilly phase (12 to 25 
percent slopes) (Dna).—This soi] is like Dunmore cherty 
silt loam, rolling phase, except that it is more strongly 
sloping and the soil layers are thinner. Much of it 
occurs on ridge slopes, below the less strongly sloping 
Dunmore soils that occupy the ridge crests, It is widely 
distributed throughout the Dunmore-—Greendale and 
Stony land—Dunmore soil associations. 

The surface layer is light yellowish-brown to pale- 
yellow friable cherty silt loam, 6 to 8 inches thick, 
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that grades to brownish-yellow cherty silty clay loam. 
Below depths of 12 to 14 inches, the subsoil is strong- 
brown to reddish-yellow cherty silty clay, very firm 
when moist, sticky when wet. Depth to bedrock ranges. 
from 2 to 12 feet. There are a few bedrock outcrops. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid. The content 
of organic matter is moderately low except in the sur- 
face layer. It is lower in plant nutrients than the redder 
soils, but higher than most of the light-colored sandy 
soils in the county. Fertility is moderate, but like other 
Dunmore soils that are not severely eroded, this soil 
responds well to fertilization. Good tilth is easily main- 
tained, but chert interferes with cultivation. Internal. 
drainage is medium. The surface layer absorbs and 
holds moisture well. The very firm subsoil, although 
permeable to roots, retards percolation. The moisture- 
supplying capacity is fair. 

Use suitability (2-A).—AIl of this soil is under 
cutover native hardwood forest in which oaks pre- 
dominate. It is poorly suited to cultivation. Small. 
grains and hay can be grown if runoff is controlled 
and if the soil is adequately fertilized and otherwise 
well managed. The cultivation of corn and tobacco is 
difficult, and these crops cannot be grown frequently. 
If properly fertilized and seeded, good pastures can be 
maintained. 

Dunmore cherty silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase 
(12 to 25 percent slopes) (Dng).—This soil has a finer 
textured surface layer than Dunmore cherty silt loam, 
hilly phase, having lost from 25 to 75 percent of its 
original surface layer through erosion. It is widely 
distributed throughout the Dunmore-Greendale and 
Stony land—Dunmore soil associations. Many of the 
areas are moderately large. 

Tillage has mixed subsoil with the original surface 
soil. The present plow layer is mostly yellowish-brown 
cherty silty clay loam that is friable when moist and 
sticky when wet. The subsoil is strong-brown to red- 
dish-yellow firm cherty silty clay. Shallow gullies are 
common, and a few deep gullies have formed. 

The soil is strongly acid. It is moderately low in 
organic matter and plant nutrients. The plow layer 
is permeable, and internal drainage is medium. The 
subsoil, although permeable to roots, retards percolation 
of moisture. Runoff is rapid, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is poor. In most places chert fragments are 
numerous enough to interfere with cultivation and to 
cause tillage implements to wear rapidly. 

Use suitability (2-A).—All of this soil has been 
cleared and used for crops and pasture. About 50 per- 
cent of it is now in pasture, a considerable acreage 
is in crops, and some is idle. This soil is poorly suited 
to cultivated crops. On most farms it can best be used’ 
for permanent pasture. If it is used for crops, tillage 
should be on the contour and long rotations made up. 
largely of close-growing crops should be followed. 

Dunmore cherty silty clay, severely eroded hilly 
phase (12 to 25 percent slopes) (Dnd)—This soil is so: 
severely eroded that the plow layer consists almost 
entirely of subsoil material. It is widely distributed 
throughout the Dunmore—Greendale and Stony land— 
Dunmore soil associations, mostly in small areas. 

The 4- to 5-inch plow layer and the subsoil to a 
depth of about 24 inches are strong-brown very firm 
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cherty silty clay. This material grades to very firm 
cherty silty clay splotched with strong brown and 
yellow. The limestone bedrock is at depths of 114 to 
9 feet. There are some rock outcrops. 

In the patches where some of the original surface 
soil remains and is mixed with subsoil in the plow 
layer, the soil is more friable and permeable than is 
typical. Gullies are common, but most of them can 
be crossed by farm machinery, 

This soil is medium to strongly acid. It is low in 
fertility, and the content of organic matter is low. 
Chert fragments are numerous enough in most places 
to interfere with cultivation. Because of the very. 
firm surface layer, good tilth is difficult to maintain, 
and absorption of moisture is impeded. The moisture- 
supplying capacity is poor. 

Use suitability (2-A).—All of this soil has been 
cleared and cropped. A small part is still cropped, and 
some is idle. Most of it is in pasture, much of which 
is unimproved. 

This soil responds to fertilization, but it is poorly 
suited to cultivation. If well managed it will support 
good pasture, but droughtiness limits the carrying 
capacity. 

Dunmore cherty silt loam, steep phase (25 to 50 per- 
cent slopes) (Dnc).—Except for slope this soil resembles 
Dunmore cherty silt loam, hilly phase. It occurs on the 
steepest slopes of the highest cherty ridges in the 
Dunmore-Greendale and Stony land-Dunmore soil 
associations. 

The uppermost 6 inches is pale-yellow to yellowish- 
brown cherty silt loam, that grades to brownish-yellow 
or yellowish-brown cherty silty clay loam. This is 
underlain by strong-brown to reddish-yellow very firm 
cherty silty clay that grades to splotehed strong-brown 
and yellow cherty silty clay. Depth to the limestone 
bedrock ranges from 18 inches to 9 feet. Rock outcrops 
are common. 

This soil is medium to strongly acid. It is low in 
fertility, and the content of organic matter is moder- 
ate. The surface layer is friable, but chert fragments 
interfere with cultivation. Internal drainage is medi- 
um. Moisture easily penetrates the surface layer, but 
percolation is retarded by the very firm subsoil. Roots 
penetrate to bedrock. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is very poor. 

Use suitability (2-B).—All of this soil is under 
cutover deciduous forest. It is poorly suited to culti- 
vation. If properly fertilized it would provide good 
grazing. The south-facing slopes are drier, and there- 
fore less productive of pasture, than north-facing 
slopes. Most of the soil should be left in forest. 

Dunmore cherty silty clay loam, eroded steep phase 
(25 to 50 percent slopes) (Dnk)—This soil has been 
cultivated. As a result, it is eroded to the extent that 
the 5- to 6-inch plow layer now consists of a mixture 
of original surface soil and subsoil. Otherwise, it is 
like Dunmore cherty silt loam, steep phase. It occurs 
on the steepest slopes of the highest cherty ridges in 
the Dunmore—Greendale and Stony land-Dunmore soil 
associations. Normally the plow layer is yellowish- 
brown cherty silty clay loam. It is underlain by strong- 
brown very firm cherty silty clay subsoil. 
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Depth to the limestone bedrock ranges from 1 to 8 
feet. Outcrops are common. In severely eroded areas 
on exposed slopes, the plow layer is very firm silty 
clay. Small gullies are common. 

The soil is not high in fertility. It is medium to 
strongly acid, The organic-matter content is low. Good 
tilth is fairly easy to maintain, but chert fragments 
are numerous enough to interfere with cultivation. 
Moisture infiltrates the plow layer well, except in the 
severely eroded areas, but the very firm subsoil greatly 
retards percolation. In general, the moisture-supplying 
capacity is very poor. The moisture supply is usually 
more favorable on the north-facing slopes than on the 
south-facing, especially during the hot, dry, late-sum- 
mer period. 

Use suitability (2-B).—All of this soi] has been 
cleared and cropped at some time. More than half is 
now in pasture. A small part is still cropped. The rest 
is idle and has a variable cover of briers, young trees, 
and broomsedge. 

This soil is poorly suited to crops. It is not desirable 
for pasture but, if properly fertilized and seeded, it 
can provide good grazing. Because of the effects of 
erosion, it is more difficult to build up productivity 
and more difficult to control runoff than is the case with 
Dunmore cherty silt loam, steep phase. 

Dunmore cherty silty clay, severely eroded steep 
phase (25 to 50 percent slopes) (Dnf}.—This soil occurs 
in small areas, mainly on the steepest parts of the 
highest cherty ridges. It is in the Dunmore—Greendale 
and Stony land—Dunmore soil associations. It differs 
from Dunmore cherty silt loam, steep phase, in that 
it is so severely eroded that the plow layer consists 
almost entirely of the strong-brown to reddish-yellow 
very firm cherty silty clay subsoil. Depth to limestone 
bedrock ranges from 1 to 7 feet. Gullies are common, 
but they are not deep because the clay subsoil resists 
erosion. 

This soil is medium to strongly acid. It is low in 
fertility, and the content of organic matter is low. 
Moisture infiltrates slowly, and much of the rainfall 
runs off. Good tilth is difficult to maintain. Chert frag- 
ments are numerous enough to interfere materially 
with cultivation. The moisture-supplying capacity is 
very poor; consequently the soil is droughty, espe- 
cially on south-facing slopes. 

Use suitability (8-A).—All of this soil has been 
cleared and cultivated. Most of it is now in unimproved 
pasture, but some is idle and under a growth of brush. 

This soil is poor for either crops or pasture. Much 
effort and expense would be required to improve the 
tilth, fertility, and moisture supply enough to estab- 
lish good pastures. Reforestation, preferably with pine, 
is the best use for this soil. 

Dunmore loam, rolling phase (5 to 12 percent slopes) 
{Dnp)—This well-drained uneroded soil, like other 
Dunmore loams and Dunmore stony loams, has de- 
veloped from materials weathered.from dolomitic lime- 
stone containing lenses or interbeds of sandstone. It 
has formed under deciduous forest vegetation. It is 
associated with other Dunmore loams in irregular belts 
in the Dunmore—Greendale soil association. In general, 
this soil occurs on higher ridges than the Dunmore silt 
loams and Dunmore cherty silt loams. It is slightly 
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coarser textured throughout and more permeable than 
the silty Dunmore soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, pale-yellow or brownish-yellow very friable 
loam; the topmost 1 to 2 inches is stained dark with or- 
ganic matter. 

8 to 14 inches, brownish-yellow or yellowish-brown clay 
loam; friable when moist, sticky when wet. 

14 to 80 inches, reddish-yellow or strong-brown sandy clay; 
firm to very firm when moist, plastic when wet, 

30 inches +, plastic sandy clay; yellowish red variegated 
with yellow and brown splotches; bedrock of limestone or 
sandy rock normally is at depths of 3 to 15 feet, but in 
places sandy rock is near the surface. 

Ineluded with this soil, in many places, are small 
areas of other Dunmore soils. 

The soil is strongly acid and has some organic matter 
in the surface layer. Chert and sandstone fragments 
are on the surface and throughout the profile but not 
in quantities that interfere with cultivation. Good tilth 
is easily maintained. The soil is permeable, especially 
in the 12- or 14-inch surface layer, and runoff is 
medium. The moisture-supplying capacity is good. 

Use suitability (1-H).—This soil is well suited to 
pasture and to many kinds of crops. It is better than 
the Dunmore silt loams for truck crops that require a 
fine seedbed and intensive cultivation. The soil is not 
difficult to work or to conserve, and its productivity is 
easily built up to and maintained at a high level. 
Because of the rolling slopes, measures are needed to 
control runoff. 

Dunmore loam. ersded rolling phase (5 to 12 percent 
slopes) (Dnm).—This soil is like Dunmore loam, rolling 
phase, except that it has lost a considerable part of 
its original surface soil through erosion. It is associated 
with other Dunmore loams in irregular belts in the 
Dunmore-Greendale and Stony land—~Dunmore soil asso- 
ciations. 

The surface layer is yellowish-brown friable loam 
to sandy clay loam. The subsoil is reddish-yellow to 
strong-brown clay loam or sandy clay that is firm to 
very firm when moist and plastic when wet. Depth to 
the bedrock of limestone or sandy rock ranges from 
8 to 15 feet. Outcrops are uncommon. Mapped with 
this soil are a few severely eroded patches and a few 
areas in which the surface layer is sandy loam. 

This moderately fertile soil is medium to strongly 
acid and low in organic matter. It responds well to 
fertilization. Roots penetrate the soil, but infiltration 
of moisture is retarded by the firm subsoil. The mois- 
ture-supplying capacity is good, except in severely 
eroded areas. Good tilth is easily maintained. 

Use suitability (1-H).—-All of this soil has been 
cleared and cropped, Some of it is still cultivated, and 
most of the rest is in permanent pasture. It is suited 
to many kinds of crops but, because of rolling slopes 
and somewhat slowly permeable subsoil. it is nct well 
suited to crovs that require intensive cultivation. Mod- 
erately long rotations that consist of general farm 
crovs, such as corn, tobacco, small grains, and legumes 
and grasses, are well suited. Good pasture of high 
carrying capacity can be maintained under proper 
management. 

Dunmore loam, hilly phase (12 to 25 percent slopes) 
{Dno].—This soil is like Dunmore loam, rolling phase, 
except that it is shallower and has a few outcrops of 
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bedrock. It is associated with the other Dunmore loam 
soils in irregular belts in the Dunmore—Greendale soil 
association. 

The surface layer is yellowish-brown very friable 
loam, The subsoil is reddish-yellow to strong-brown 
clay loam or sandy clay that is firm to very firm when 
moist and plastic when wet. Limestone bedrock or 
sandy rock is at depths of 2 to 12 feet. 

The chert and sandstone fragments on the surface 
and throughout the soil are too small or too scattered 
to interfere with tillage. This soil is strongly acid and 
has a moderate amount of organic matter and plant 
nutrients. The 8- to 12-inch surface layer is permeable, 
and moisture-supplying capacity is fair. Runoff, how- 
ever, is rapid. 

Use suttability (1-N).—The use suitability of this 
soil is limited chiefly by the strong slopes. The soil 
should be well suited to small grains and legumes and 
grasses, such as alfalfa, red clover, orchardgrass, La- 
dino clover, white clover, and bluegrass. Corn and 
tobacco should produce well if adequately fertilized. 
They should not be grown frequently, because runoff 
would be difficult to control if the soil were cultivated. 
Good pastures of fairly high carrying capacity can 
be established and maintained. 

Dunmore loam, eroded hilly phase (12 to 25 percent 
slopes) (Dnl)._-This soil has eroded to such an extent 
that the plow layer consists of a mixture of subsoil 
and original surface soil. Otherwise, it is like Dunmore 
loam, hilly phase. It is associated with other Dunmore 
loams in irregular belts in the Dunmore—Greendale 
soil association. 

The 4- to 5-inch plow layer is yellowish-brown loam 
or clay loam. The subsoil is reddish-yellow or strong- 
brown very firm clay loam to sandy clay. The lime- 
stone or sandy rock bedrock occurs at depths of 2 to 
11 feet. Where all the original surface soil has been 
lost, the plow layer is reddish-yellow firm to very 
firm sandy clay. Gullies occur in places. Chert and 
sandstone fragments are common in some areas but 
are not numerous enough to interfere much with culti- 
vation. 

This soil is medium to strongly acid. It is not high 
in fertility or in organic-matter content, but it re- 
sponds well to good management. Roots penetrate the 
soi] to great depths. Internal drainage is medium; the 
firm subsoil retards infiltration of moisture but gen- 
erally less than in the Dunmore silt loams and Dun- 
there sy clay loams. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is fair. 

Tse suitahility (1-N).--All of this soil has been 
cultivated. Over 50 percent is now used for pasture, 
a small part is idle, and the rest is in general farm 
erops. The soil is well suited to corn and tobacco but. 
because of the strong slopes, it is difficult to work and 
cannot be cultivated regularly to row crops. It is well 
suited to small grains and to legumes and grasses if 
it is well managed. 

Dunmore loam, steep phase (25 to 50 percent slopes) 
(Darl.—This soil generally has a thinner surface layer 
and a shallower profile than Dunmore loam, hilly phase. 
It occupies narrow belts on the steepest slopes. It is 
associated with other Dunmore loams, mainly in the 
Dunmore-Greendale soil association. 
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The surface layer is yellowish-brown loam. It is 
underlain by reddish-yellow to strong-brown firm to 
very firm clay loam or sandy clay. Below a depth of 
about 22 inches, the soil is splotched. 

Bedrock of limestone or sandy rock normally occurs 
at depths of 114 to 9 feet. Rock outcrops are commoner 
than on the less strongly sloping Dunmore loams but 
are not numerous enough to prohibit tillage. 

This soil is moderately fertile and is medium to 
strongly acid. There is some organic matter in the sur- 
face layer. Internal drainage is medium, and moisture 
infiltrates well to depths of 12 to 14 inches. Although 
the firm subsoil noticeably impedes infiltration, it is 
more permeable than the subsoil of the Dunmore silt 
loams and Dunmore silty clay loams. The entire profile 
is permeable to roots. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is very poor. The south-facing slopes are more 
droughty than the north-facing slopes. 

Use suitability (2-B).—Practically all of this soil 
is under cutover deciduous forest, chiefly oak. It is 
poorly suited to crops. Tilth is poor. Because of run- 
off, the soil is likely to erode. Good-quality pastures 
of grasses and legumes can be established, but the 
carrying capacity is not so good as that of pastures on 
less strongly sloping and generally less droughty Dun- 
more soils. 

Dunmore loam, eroded steep phase (25 to 50 percent 
slopes) (Dnn).—This soil is like Dunmore loam, steep 
phase, except that it has been cleared and cultivated 
and has, as a result, lost much of its surface layer 
through erosion. It occupies the steepest slopes in the 
narrow belts of Dunmore loams in the Dunmore-— 
Greendale soil association. Generally it is on ridges 
higher than those on which the Dunmore silt loams 
occur, 

The plow layer consists of a mixture of surface soil 
and subsoil. The topmost 4 or 5 inches is yellowish- 
brown loam or clay loam. It is underlain by reddish- 
yellow to strong-brown sandy clay loam or sandy clay. 
In patches where all of the surface soil has been lost, 
the plow layer is strong-brown very firm clay loam or 
sandy clay. Bedrock of limestone or sandy rock nor- 
mally occurs at depths of 1 to 8 feet. Outcrops are 
fairly common but are not numerous enough to pre- 
vent cultivation. Gullies are common, but most of 
them can be crossed by machinery. 

Use suitability (2-B)—AlIl of this soil has been 
cultivated. Most of it is now in pasture. It is poorly 
suited to crops. The most severely eroded areas are 
droughty and poorly suited to pasture. A small area 
of pasture has been improved by fertilizing and proper 
seeding. Much of the remaining pasture could like- 
wise be improved, but the carrying capacity would 
be less than that of pastures on less strongly sloping 
Dunmore soils. 

Dunmore stony loam, rolling phase (5 to 12 percent. 
slopes) (Due)—This soil is like Dunmore loam, rolling 
phase, except that it contains enough sandstone frag- 
ments and chert to interfere materially with cultiva- 
tion. It occurs in narrow belts on smooth ridgetops in 
association with Dunmore loams and other Dunmore 
stony loams. It is widely distributed in the Dunmore- 
Greendale and the Stony land-Dunmore soil associa- 
tions. The limestone or sandy rock bedrock normally 
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occurs at depths of 2 to 10 feet, but it crops out in a 
few places. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, brownish-gray or pale-yellow friable stony 
loam that contains numerous sandy rock fragments. 

8 to 14 inches, brownish-yellow or yellowish-brown clay 
loam or sandy clay loam; friable when moist, sticky when 
wet; contains many stones and, in places, chert fragments. 

14 to 30 inches, reddish-yellow to strong-brown firm to very 
firm stony sandy clay. 

80 inches +, splotehed or variegated reddish-yellow, strong- 
brown, and yellow very firm sandy clay. 

This soil is moderately fertile—generally a little less 
fertile than the Dunmore silt loams. The surface layer 
contains some organic matter, most of which disap- 
pears after a period of cultivation if it is not re- 
plenished, Internal drainage is medium. Moisture in- 
filtrates readily to a depth of about 14 inches. Below 
that it is retarded by the firm subsoil, but percolation 
is generally more rapid than in the Dunmore silt loams 
and Dunmore silty clay loams. The moisture-supplying 
capacity is good. 

Use suitability (1-H).—AIl of this soil is under 
cutover deciduous or hardwood forest. It responds to 
good management and would be suited to the crops 
commonly grown in the county, except that the stones 
interfere with tillage. Good stands of grasses and 
legumes for hay or pasture could be established if the 
fertility were maintained. Crops could be grown in a 
8- to 4-year rotation if fertility were maintained and 
runoff controlled. 

Dunmore stony loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 12 
percent slopes) (Dub].—This soil is like Dunmore stony 
loam, rolling phase, except that it has been cleared 
and cultivated and, as a result, is eroded to the extent 
that the plow layer consists of a mixture of orginal 
surface soi] and subsoil. It oecurs in narrow belts on 
the smoother and broader high ridgetops in the 
Dunmore-Greendale and Stony land—Dunmore soil 
associations. It is associated with Dunmore loams and 
Dunmore stony loams. 

The topmost 4 to 5 inches is yellowish-brown stony 
loam or stony clay loam. It is underlain by reddish- 
yellow to strong-brown firm to very firm clay loam or 
sandy clay. Bedrock of limestone or sandy rock occurs 
at depths of 2 to 10 feet. 

The firm or very firm sandy clay subsoil is exposed 
in places. In others, the subsoil begins at depths of 
6 to 8 inches. 

Interna] drainage is medium. In the places where 
the subsoil is exposed, infiltration is slow; where it 
begins at a depth of 6 inches or more, infiltration is 
good to that depth but retarded below. Runoff begins 
quickly during heavy rains. Good tilth is easily main- 
tained where there is more than 4 or 5 inches of sur- 
face soil, but it is very difficult to maintain where 
subsoil is exposed. The moisture-supplying capacity is 
normally good, but the places where the subsoil is 
exposed are droughty. 

Use suitability (1-H) —All of this soil has been 
cleared, and much of it is in crops, chiefly corn, to- 
bacco, small grains, and legume-grass hay. The rest is 
used for pasture. 

This soil is suited to the crops commonly grown in 
the county, but the stones interfere with many field 
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operations, especially with cultivation. The soil re- 
sponds well to good management. Provided high fer- 
tility is maintained, the soil is productive of legumes 
and grasses. For crops, a 8- or 4-year rotation is 
suitable if fertility is maintained and runoff controlled. 

Dunmore stony loam, hilly phase (12 to 25 percent 
slopes) (Dud}—Except for slope, this soil is like Dun- 
more stony loam, rolling phase. It is associated with 
other Dunmore stony loams and Dunmore loams that 
occur in narrow belts throughout much of the Dun- 
more-Greendale and Stony land—Dunmore soil asso- 
ciations. 

The 6- to 8-inch surface layer is pale-yellow or 
brownish-gray loam or fine sandy loam. It is underlain 
by brownish-yellow or yellowish-brown friable to some- 
what firm clay loam or sandy clay loam. Sandstone 
fragments are common throughout these surface lay- 
ers, Reddish-yellow to strong-brown firm to very firm 
stony sandy clay begins at a depth of about 12 inches. 
This material is splotched with reddish yellow, strong 
brown, and yellow below a depth of about 26 inches. 

Bedrock of limestone or sandy rock normally occurs 
at depths of 2 to 8 feet. Outcrops, chiefly of sandstone 
material, are not uncommon. This soil is less fertile 
than the Dunmore silt loams, but it responds well to 
proper fertilization. Tilth is good. Internal drainage 
is medium; the soil is permeable to roots and moisture 
to a depth of at least 12 or 14 inches. Below that the 
subsoil is firm enough to impede percolation somewhat. 
As a result, runoff begins quickly during rains. The 
moisture-supplying capacity is fair. 

Use suitability (2-A).—Practically all of this soil 
is under cutover native deciduous forest. It is poorly 
suited to cultivated crops. On farms that have limited 
acreages of better cropland, this soil may be used in 
a moderately long rotation. Generally, however, most 
of it can better be used for permanent pasture. It will 
support a good grass-legume cover if fertility is main- 
tained at a high level. 

Dunmore stony loam, eroded hilly phase (12 to 25 
percent slopes) (Dua}—This soil has been cleared and 
cultivated. As a result it has lost much of its original 
surface soil through erosion. Otherwise, it is like Dun- 
more stony loam, hilly phase. It occurs in narrow belts 
throughout the Dunmore-Greendale soil association 
and in a few small areas in the Stony land~Dunmore 
association. 

The 4- to 5-inch plow layer is yellowish-brown loam 
or clay loam. It contains enough sandstone fragments 
to interfere with cultivation. In small. patches from 
which all the surface soil has been removed by erosion, 
the plow layer consists of reddish-yellow to strong- 
brown very firm sandy clay. The limestone or sand- 
stone bedrock normally occurs at depths of 2 to 7 feet. 
Outcrops are fairly common. Shallow gullies are nu- 
merous in places. 

This soil is somewhat less fertile than the Dunmore 
silt loams. It is permeable to roots and moisture, al- 
though the firm subsoil retards percolation. Runoff 
begins quickly during rains and creates an erosion 
hazard. Normally, tilth is fairly good, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is fair. The most severely eroded 
spots are droughty and have poor tilth. 

Use suitability (2-A).—<All of this soil has been 
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cultivated. Much of it is now in pasture, some of it is 
ie and a small part is in crops. Generally yields are 
ow. 

This soil, especially the more eroded parts, is poor 
for cultivated crops. On farms that have limited 
acreages of better cropland, it may be used in long 
rotations that consist predominantly of small grains 
and hay crops. Corn and tobacco can be grown occa- 
sionally under careful management. If well managed 
this soil will support good stands of legumes and 
grasses for hay or pasture. 

Dunmore stony loam, steep phase (25 to 50 percent 
slopes) (Duf).—This soil is like Dunmore stony loam, 
rolling phase, except that it has a thinner surface 
layer and a shallower profile and is more strongly 
sloping. It occupies the steepest slopes in the narrow 
belts of Dunmore loams and Dunmore stony Joams that 
occur throughout the Dunmore-Greendale soil asso- 
ciation. 

The 5- to 6-inch surface layer is pale-yellow or 
brownish-yellow stony loam or stony fine sandy loam. 
This layer grades to brownish-yellow or yellowish- 
brown firm clay loam or sandy clay loam that contains 
many sandstone fragments. The subsoil is reddish- 
yellow or strong-brown firm to very firm stony sandy 
clay. Bedrock normally occurs at depths of 114 to 6 
feet. Outcrops, mostly sandstone, are common. 

This soil is moderately fertile and is medium to 
strongly acid. The surface layer contains a small 
amount of organic matter. Tilth is good. Internal 
drainage is medium. The soil is permeable to roots 
and moisture to a depth of about 12 inches. The very 
firm subsoil retards infiltration and causes runoff to 
begin quickly during rains. The moisture-supplying 
capacity is very poor. The south-facing slopes are more 
droughty than the north-facing slopes. 

Use suitability (2-B).—All of this soil is under 
cutover native forest. It is poorly suited to cultivated 
crops. It is difficult to work and likely to erode. Al- 
though much of the area would support a good cover 
of legumes and grasses, most of this soil is best left 
in forest. 

Dunmore stony loam, eroded steep phase (25 to 50 
percent slopes) (Duc)—This soil has been cleared and 
cultivated and, as a result, has lost much of its surface 
layer through erosion. Otherwise, it is like Dunmore 
stony loam, steep phase. It occupies the strongest 
slopes in the narrow belts of Dunmore loams and 
Dunmore stony loams that occur throughout the Dun- 
more—Greendale soil association. 

The 4- to 5-inch plow layer is a mixture of original 
surface sof] and subsoil. It is yellowish-brown stony 
loam or stony clay loam. Below this layer is reddish- 
yellow to strong-brown firm to a very firm sandy clay. 
The limestone or sandstone bedrock normally occurs 
at depths of 1 to 5 feet, Outcrops are fairly common. 

In patches from which all of the surface soil has 
been removed by erosion, the plow layer consists of 
strong-brown very firm sandy clay subsoil. 

Use suitability (2-B).—All of this soil has been 
cultivated. Most of it is now in pasture, but some is 
idle, and a small part is in crops. It is poorly suited 
to cultivation. Crop yields are low. The most severely 
eroded areas, especially those on the south-facing 
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slopes, are too droughty to be good for pasture. Areas 
that are less severely eroded can be improved for 
pasture by liming, fertilizing, and proper seeding. 

’ Elk and Tupelo silt loams, undulating phase (2 to 5 
percent slopes) (Eb).—This mapping unit is comprised 
chiefly of intermixed areas of Elk and Tupelo soils. 
A few areas consist chiefly of one soil or the other. 
The unit is in the Dunmore—Greendale soil association 
and occupies small areas on low stream terraces along 
the larger creeks in the county. Some parts are low 
enough to be flooded occasionally, 

These soils consist of genera] alluvium or stream- 
terrace material, derived chiefly from limestone. In 
places some of the material was derived from shale 
and sandy rock. 

Profile description of Elk silt loam: 


0 to 10 inches, brown friable silt loam. . 
10 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown friable to firm silty clay 


oam. 

40 inches +-, yellowish-brown silty clay loam mottled with 
yellow and gray; in places this material contains an ap- 
preciable amount of sand; gravelly and sandy lenses are 
common; limestone bedrock at depths of 3 to 7 feet. 


Profile description of Tupelo silt loam: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown friable silt loam. 

8 to 18 inches, pale-yellow friable to firm silty clay loam. 

18 to 36 inches, pale-yellow to yellowish-brown very firm 
silty clay mottled with gray and brown. 

36 inches +, plastic very tough silty clay mottled with gray, 
yellow, and brown; limestone bedrock at depths of 2% 
to 5 feet. 

These soils are moderately high in fertility and are 
medium to strongly acid. They contain a fair amount 
of organic matter, especially the Elk silt loam. Internal 
drainage is medium in the Elk soil but slow in the 
Tupelo soil. The Elk soil is permeable to moisture and 
roots to a considerable depth, but the plastic silty clay 
subsoil of the Tupelo soil is very slowly permeable to 
roots and moisture. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is good in the Elk soil and fair in the Tupelo soil. 

Use suitability (1-D).—Practically all of this map- 
ping unit has been cleared and cultivated. Some is 
now in pasture, but little of it is idle. The Elk soil 
is suited to many kinds of crops. The Tupelo soil, be- 
cause of its very firm subsoil, is less well suited to 
root crops and alfalfa. Both soils are productive. 
Since they respond to fertilization, it is not difficult 
to maintain the high level of productivity. Most of the 
acreage is easy to work. Good grass-legume pastures 
are easily maintained. The Elk soil particularly is 
well supplied with moisture and provides good pasture 
during the dry part of the growing season. 

Elk and Tupelo silt loams, eroded rolling phase (5 to 
12 percent slopes) (Ea)—This mapping unit is like Elk 
and Tupelo silt loams, undulating phase, except that 
it is more strongly sloping and is eroded to the extent 
that subsoil material is mixed with the original surface 
soil in the plow layer. In patches on the stronger 
slopes, the plow layer is almost entirely subsoil ma- 
terial. This mapping unit is associated with the un- 
dulating phases, It occurs on the more strongly sloping 
parts of low stream terraces along the larger creeks 
in the county. It is in the Dunmore—Greendale soil asso- 
ciation. 

The topmost 5 or 6 inches of the Elk soil is yellow- 
ish-brown friable silt loam. This is underlain by 
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yellowish-brown silty clay loam subsoil. The 5- or 
6-inch surface layer of the Tupelo soil is grayish- 
brown or brownish-yellow silty clay loam. This is 
underlain by pale-yellow or yellowish-brown very firm 
silty clay subsoil. This mapping unit is shallower than 
the undulating phase. A few outcrops of limestone 
occur on the Tupelo soil. 

In general, the soils in this phase are less fertile 
and contain less organic matter than the soils in the 
undulating phase. Tilth is not so good as for the 
undulating phase, but it is difficult only in the very 
severely eroded areas where the Tupelo subsoil is 
exposed, Permeability to moisture and roots is moder- 
ae and the moisture-supplying capacity is good to 
air. 

Use suitability (1-H) —Almost all of this mapping 
unit is in crops or pasture. Practically none of it is 
idle. The soils are well suited to the crops commonly 
grown in the county, but because they are steep and 
eroded they need particularly careful management. 
The most severely eroded areas of Tupelo soils have 
poor tilth, and runoff creates an erosion hazard on both 
soils. Nevertheless, crop yields are generally high, and 
permanent pastures of legumes and grasses do well. 

Emory silt loam (1 to 4 percent slopes) (£c).—This 
soil consists of young local alluvium derived chiefly 
from high-grade limestone. It occurs on gentle foot 
slopes and in sinkholes and narrow strips along local 
drainageways, below areas of Dewey, Cumberland, and 
Waynesboro soils. It is widely distributed in the 
Dunmore—Greendale and the Nolichucky-Waynesboro— 
Cumberland soil associations. 

Profile description: 

0 to 18 inches, brown to dark-brown friable silt loam, 

18 to 40 inches, brown silt loam that grades to yellowish 
brown and becomes somewhat firmer and finer textured 
with depth; gray and yellow mottlings are common below 
a depth of 30 inches; limestone bedrock at depths of 3 to 
10 feet. 

In a few places runoff water has deposited a 6- to 
14-inch covering of red very firm silty clay material 
derived from the subsoil of adjacent areas of Dewey 
and Dunmore soils. In other areas the original surface 
layer is covered by 15 to 30 inches of recent alluvium 
consisting of yellowish-brown silt loam. 

This soil is high in fertility and is medium acid. In 
most places the organic-matter content is fairly high. 
The soil has good tilth and is permeable to moisture 
ou an roots. The moisture-supplying capacity is 
good, 

Use suitability (1-C).—Most of this soil is used 
for row crops. Some is in pasture. Corn and tobacco 
are the principal crops. Crop yields are high, and the 
carrying capacity of the pastures is high. Fertility is 
easily maintained, and there is little risk of erosion; 
consequently, this soil can be intensively cultivated. 
It is well suited to all the general farm crops com- 
monly grown in the county and to many truck crops. 
Because it has good moisture-supplying capacity, this 
soil is especially good for late-season crops. It provides 
good pasture during the drier parts of the growing 
season, 

Greendale silt loam (1 to 4 percent slopes) a 
This moderately well drained to well drained soil has 
developed from local colluvium and alluvium, moat 
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of which was washed from Dunmore and Groseclose 
soils. It occurs at the bases of slopes occupied by the 
Dunmore and Groseclose soils. It is widely distributed 
in the Dunmore-Greendale and the Stony land- 
Dunmore soil associations. 


Profile description: 


0 to 15 inches, light yellowish-brown to pale-brown very 
friable silt loam, 

15 to 36 inches, light yellowish-brown to yellowish-brown 
friable silt loam or silty clay loam; the lower part of this 
layer is lightly splotched, or mottled, with yellow and 


36 inches +, silty clay loam mottled brownish yellow, yellow, 
and gray; limestone bedrock at depths of 3 to 10 feet; 
beds of cherty material below depths of 2 or 3 feet in 
many areas. 

This soil is moderately high in fertility and is 
medium to strongly acid. It contains a fair amount 
of organic matter. Tilth is good. There are a few chert 
fragments in most areas, but not enough to interfere 
with cultivation. The soil is permeable to roots and 
moisture. Runoff is slow, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is good. Some of this soil is on slopes as 
steep as 7 percent. 

Use suitability (1-C).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cultivated. Part of it is now used intensively 
for crops, and part of it is in permanent pasture. 
Yields are moderately high. This soil responds well to 
fertilization. It can be cultivated regularly without 
danger of erosion. It is suited to tobacco and many 
other crops, and to grasses and legumes, including 
alfalfa, for hay or pasture. Because it has good 
moisture-supplying capacity, it provides good pasture 
during the drier parts of the growing season. 

Groseclose silt loam, rolling phase (5 to 12 percent 
slopes) (Gg).—This moderately well drained upland 
soil has developed from material weathered from shaly 
limestone. It occurs on the broader ridge crests in. the 
Groseclose-Dunmore soil association. The limestone 
bedrock or shaly material occurs at depths of 2 to 8 
feet. Shaly limestone crops out in a few places. 

Profile description: 


0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silt loam; the 
uppermost inch of soil is stained dark gray with organic 
matter. 

8 to 14 inches, pale-yellow or brownish-yellow silty clay or 
clay; firm when moist, plastic when wet. 

14 to 20 inches, yellow or brownish-yellow dense silty clay 
or clay, very firm when moist, plastic when wet; mod- 
erately developed coarse blocky structure, 

20 inches +, splotched or variegated yellow, pale-yellow, 
and olive-yellow silty clay; very firm when moist, plastic 
when wet, 


This soil is medium acid and is rather low in plant 
nutrients and organic matter. Good tilth is easily 
maintained. Fine chert occurs throughout the soil but 
not in amounts that interfere with cultivation. The 
surface layer is permeable to moisture and roots, but 
because of the very firm subsoil, runoff begins quickly 
during rains. The moisture-supplying capacity is good. 

Use suitability (1-H).—Most of this soil has not 
been cleared. It would be fairly well suited to cultivated 
crops but would be likely to erode and would require 
heavy fertilization for good yields. It is not suited 
to truck crops, but small grains, legumes and grasses, 
and an occasional crop of corn or tobacco could be 
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grown. If adequately fertilized and seeded, the soil will 
support good legume-grass pastures. 

Groseclose silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 
12 percent slopes) (Gl).—This soil has been cleared and 
cultivated and, as a result, has lost much of its original 
surface soil through erosion, It differs from Grose- 
close silt loam, rolling phase, mainly in having a thin- 
ner, finer textured surface layer. It occurs on the 
broader parts of the ridgetops in the Groseclose— 
Dunmore soil association. 

The 4- to 5-inch plow layer consists of a mixture 
of original surface soi] and subsoil material. It is light 
yellowish-brown to yellowish-brown silty clay loam. 
The subsoil is yellow or yellowish-brown silty clay that 
is very firm when moist and plastic when wet. Lime- 
stone or shaly limestone bedrock normally occurs at 
depths of 114 to 7 feet. 

In many areas on the stronger slopes, all of the sur- 
face soil has been lost and the plow layer consists of 
very firm yellow silty clay subsoil. Chert fragments 
occur throughout this soil but not in numbers that 
interfere with cultivation. There are a very few rock 
outcrops. 

This soil is low in plant nutrients and organic 
matter. It is medium to strongly acid. Moisture infil- 
trates rather slowly. Good tilth is difficult to maintain. 
In the most severely eroded patches tilth is very poor 
because the plow layer is very firm and plastic. The 
moisture-supplying capacity is generally good. In the 
most severely eroded patches it is very poor, and the 
soils in these areas are droughty. 

Use suitability (1-H).—AII of this soil has been 
cultivated. It is now used mostly for crops, but a sub- 
stantial area is in pasture, and a small part is idle. 
The soil is well suited to small grains, hay, pasture 
crops, and an occasional crop of corn or tobacco. It is 
not well suited to truck crops. If it is seeded and 
adequately fertilized, it will support good legume- 
grass pastures, but the carrying capacity is limited 
because the moisture-supplying capacity is only fair. 

Groseclose silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase (12 to 
25 percent slopes) (Gk)—This soil has strong slopes 
and has lost much of its original surface soil through 
erosion. Practically all of it lies on ridge slopes in 
association with other Groseclose soils that are on the 
ridgetops. It is in the Groseclose-Dunmore soil asso- 
ciation. The 4- to 5-inch plow layer is light yellowish- 
brown silty clay loam. The subsoil is yellow silty clay 
that is very firm when moist and plastic when wet; 
it is mottled with gray below a depth of about 20 
inches, Limestone or shaly limestone bedrock normally 
occurs at depths of 1 to 5 feet. There are a few lime- 
stone outcrops but not enough to prevent cultivation. 

In the few uneroded areas, the 6-inch surface layer 
is light yellowish-brown friable silt loam. : 

This soil is low in fertility and is medium to strongly 
acid. The content of organic matter is low. Moisture 
infiltrates the surface layer fairly well in the areas 
where there has been the least erosion. The subsoil 
is only slowly permeable to roots and moisture: con- 
sequently, runoff begins quickly during rains. The 
moisture-supplying capacity is fair. Good tilth is some- 
what difficult to maintain. 

Use suitability (1-N).—All of this soil has been 
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cleared and cropped, but only a small acreage is still 
cultivated. At present about 50 percent of it is in 
pasture, and a large part is idle. Its suitability for 
crops is limited by the strong slopes, slow infiltration 
of moisture, and low fertility. Small grains and 
legumes and grasses can be grown. Most of this soil 
can best be used for permanent pasture. 

Groseclose silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase 
(12 to 25 percent slopes) (Gh)—-This soil has lost all of 
its original surface layer through erosion. Most of it 
occurs in small areas in association with Groseclose 
silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase, It is in the Grose- 
close-Dunmore soil association. 

The plow layer is yellow to yellowish-brown silty 
clay that is very firm when moist and plastic when wet. 
The subsoil is similar but is mottled with gray at a 
depth of about 20 inches. The limestone or shaly lime- 
stone bedrock normally occurs at depths of 1 to 5 feet. 
Shallow gullies are common and there are some rock 
outcrops. 

This soil is very low in plant nutrients and organic 
matter and is medium to strongly acid. Good tilth is 
difficult to maintain. Moisture infiltrates very slowly, 
and runoff begins quickly during rains. The moisture- 
supplying capacity is poor; consequently, this soil is 
droughty, especially during the drier periods of the 
growing season, 

Use suitability (2-A).—All of this soil has been 
cropped, but much of it is now idle. Some is in unim- 
proved pasture. It is poorly suited to crops. Properly 
fertilized and seeded, it can support fairly good legume- 
grass pastures. Carrying capacity, however, is limited 
by the poor moisture-supplying capacity. Consequently, 
even under the most favorable conditions, this soil does 
not provide good grazing during dry periods, 

Groseclose cherty silt loam, rolling phase (5 to 12 
percent slopes) (Gf}.—This soil is like Groseclose silt 
loam, rolling phase, except that there is enough chert 
in the plow layer to interfere with cultivation. It occu- 
pies the broader ridgetops in the Groseclose~-Dunmore 
soil association. Limestone bedrock occurs at depths 
of 2 to 8 feet. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown cherty silt loam; the 
uppermost inch or so is stained dark with organic matter. 

8 to 12 inches, pale-yellow silty clay or clay; plastic when 
wet, very firm when moist. 

12 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown to olive-yellow dense very 
firm silty clay or clay; well-developed coarse blocky struc- 
ture, 

20 inches +, mottled yellow, pale-yellow, and olive-yellow 
silty clay or clay; very firm when moist, plastic when wet. 

This soil is low in fertility and is strongly acid. The 
surface layer contains little organic matter. The soil 
is permeable to moisture and roots to a depth of about 
12 inches. The very firm clay subsoil is very slowly 
permeable to moisture. The moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity is good. 

Use suitability (1-H).—Practically all of this soil 
is under cutover forest, chiefly oak with which some 
pine is intermixed. The soil is moderately well suited 
to general farm crops, but its use is limited by cherti- 
ness and low fertility. It is unsuited to truck crops 
and is not well suited to alfalfa. For most crops heavy 
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fertilization is needed and runoff should be controlled, 
particularly on the stronger slopes. 

Groseclose cherty silt loam, eroded rolling phase (5 
to 12 percent slopes) (Gc).—This soil is like Groseclose 
cherty slit loam, rolling phase, except that it has lost 
much of its original surface soil through erosion. It 
occupies the broader ridge crests in the Groseclose— 
Dunmore soil association, in association with the hilly 
phases of Groseclose soils. 

The 4- to 6-inch surface layer is light yellowish- 
brown cherty silt loam, Below this layer, the material 
grades to very firm or plastic pale-yellow silty clay 
or clay that is mottled below a depth of 18 to 20 inches. 
Limestone bedrock occurs at depths of 114 to 7 feet. 

In the areas from which practically all the surface 
soil has eroded, the plow layer consists of yellow or 
pale-yellow silty clay that is very firm when moist 
and plastic when wet. 

This soil is strongly acid and of low fertility. The 
organic-matter content is low. Moisture infiltrates the 
shallow surface layer, but the subsoil is very slowly 
permeable to moisture. The moisture-supplying capac- 
ity is generally good, but in the most severely eroded 
areas it is only fair. 

Use suitability (1-H).—AlIl of this soil has been 
cultivated, but only a small area is now in crops. It 
is now used largely for pasture. A substantial acreage 
is idle. The suitability of this soil for crops is limited, 
but corn or tobacco can be grown occasionally in a 
moderately long rotation in which small grains and hay 
crops predominate. To get good yields, crops must be 
heavily fertilized and runoff must be controlled. The 
soil is too shallow to be suited to truck crops. If it is 
fertilized and seeded, it will support good pastures, 

Groseclose cherty silt loam, hilly phase (12 to 25 
percent slopes) (Ge).—This soil is like Groseclose 
cherty silt loam, rolling phase, except that it is on 
stronger slopes. Most of it lies on slopes below ridge- 
tops occupied by rolling phases of Groseclose soils. All 
ae this soil is in the Groseclose~-Dunmore soil associ- 
ation. 

The 6- or 8-inch surface layer is light yellowish- 
brown cherty silt loam. It is underlain by pale-yellow 
to light yellowish-brown silty clay or clay that is very 
firm when moist and plastic when wet. Below a depth 
of about 18 inches, the soil is splotched or mottled 
yellow, pale yellow, and gray silty clay that is very 
firm when moist and plastic when wet. The limestone 
bedrock occurs at depths of 1 to 5 feet. There are 
some outcrops. 

This soil is lew in organic matter and of low fer- 

tility. It is medium to strongly acid. The 6- or 8-inch 
surface layer is permeable to roots and moisture, and 
good tilth is fairly easy to maintain. The heavy clay 
subsoil is slowly permeable to moisture, The moisture- 
supplying capacity is fair, 
. Use suitability (2-A).—Practically all of this soil 
is under cutover native forest, chiefly oak intermixed 
with some pine. This soil is not well suited to cultivated 
crops. Nevertheless, if it is properly fertilized and 
seeded, it can support legume-grass pastures, Areas 
that must be cultivated should be used only in long 
rotations, and particular care should be taken to main- 
tain high fertility and to control runoff. 
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Groseclose cherty silt loam, eroded hilly phase (12 
to 25 percent slopes) (Gb].—This soil is like Groseclose 
cherty silt loam, hilly phase, except that it is eroded 
to the extent that the plow layer now consists of a 
mixture of surface soil and subsoil material. It occurs 
on the stronger slopes in the Groseclose-Dunmore soil 
association. 

The 4- or 5-inch plow layer is light yellowish-brown 
cherty silt loam or silty clay loam. Below this layer 
is pale-yellow to yellow silty clay to clay that is very 
firm when moist and plastic when wet. At a depth of 
about 16 inches is splotched or mottled yellow, pale- 
yellow, and gray very firm silty clay or clay. The shaly 
limestone bedrock occurs at depths of 1 to 5 feet. There 
are a few outcrops. 

In the most severely eroded areas all of the surface 
soil has eroded, and the plow layer consists of pale- 
yellow silty clay that is very firm when moist and 
plastic when wet. Shallow gullies are common, but 
most of them can either be filled in by heavy tillage 
implements or crossed by farm machinery. 

This soil is low to very low in fertility and medium 
to strongly acid. The organic-matter content is low to 
very low. Chert interferes with cultivation. Good tilth 
is fairly easy to maintain in the less eroded places. It 
is difficult to maintain in the more severely eroded 
places because of the clayey plow layer. The moisture- 
supplying capacity is fair in the less eroded areas but 
poor in the severely eroded areas. 

Use suitability (2-A).—AlIl of this soil has been 
cropped. Much of it is now in unimproved pasture, 
some is idle, and a small part is cultivated. 

This soil is poor for cultivated crops. Adequately 
fertilized and properly seeded, it can support legume- 
grass pasture, but the carrying capacity, especially in 
the more severely eroded places, is limited by the fair 
to poor moisture-supplying capacity. Cropped areas 
should be used only in long rotations, and the surface 
should be covered most of the time by close-growing 
small grains or by lerumes and grasses. 

Groseclose cherty silt loam, eroded steep phase (25 
to 60 percent slopes) (Gd}.—This soil is like Groseclose 
cherty silt loam, hilly phase, except that it is more 
strongly sloping and shallower and rock outcrops are 
commoner. It occurs on the steepest slopes in the Grose- 
close~Dunmore soil association, and it is associated 
with other Groseclose soils. 

The uppermost 4 or 5 inches is light yellowish-brown 
cherty silt loam, which grades to very firm or plastic, 
yellow or pale-yellow silty clay or clay. Below a depth 
of about 16 inches, the soi] is mottled with yellow or 
gray. Much of the acreage that has been cultivated 
is so severely eroded that the plow layer consists of 
the yellow or pale-yellow silty clay or clay subsoil. In 
moderately eroded areas, the plow layer is a mixture 
of surface soil and subsoil material. The shaly lime- 
stone bedrock occurs at depths of 1 to 4 feet and crops 
out in some places. A few gullies have formed in places, 
but most of them are shallow and can be filled in by 
heavy farm machinery. Chert fragments are numerous 
enough to interfere with cultivation. 

This soil is low in organic-matter content and of low 
fertility. Moisture percolates slowly, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is poor. 
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Use suitability (8-A).—About half of this soil is 
under cutover forest consisting of oaks and some pine. 
The other half is largely in unimproved pasture, and 
a smal] acreage is idle. This soil is poorly suited to 
crops or pasture, It is difficult to work, and runoff is 
very difficult to control if the soil is cultivated. The soil 
tends to be droughty, especially on south-facing slopes. 
There are some areas, particularly on north-facing 
slopes, that are suitable for pasture if adequately fer- 
tilized and properly seeded. 

Gullied land, limestone material (5 to 40 percent 
slopes) (Gm}.__This mapping unit consists of Dunmore, 
Dewey, and Groseclose soils that have been so severely 
eroded and gullied that reclamation would be a long 
and expensive process. Most of the unit occurs in small 
areas in association with Dunmore, Dewey, and Grose- 
close soils. It is in the Dunmore—Greendale, Stony land— 
Dunmore, and Groseclose-Dunmore soil associations. 

Practically all of the original silt loam surface soil 

has been removed by erosion, and an intricate pattern 
of gullies from 114 to 4 feet deep has formed. The soil 
material is reddish-yellow, strong-brown, or pale- 
yellow to yellowish-brown very firm silty clay. Depth 
to the limestone bedrock is as much as 8 feet in places, 
but in most places the bedrock is much nearer the sur- 
face. There are some outcrops. 
__ Fertility is low. The surface layer contains little, 
if any, organic matter. Tilth is extremely difficult to 
maintain. Moisture infiltrates slowly, and runoff begins 
quickly during rains, The moisture-supplying capacity 
is very poor. 

Use suitability (8-A).—All of this land type has 
been cropped, but none of it is under cultivation now. 
Some of it has reverted to shortleaf pine or Virginia 
pine. The rest is covered by a brushy growth of sassa- 
fras, blackberry, and persimmon sprouts. 

This land type is very low in productivity and very 
difficult to work and conserve. It is very poor for crops 
or pasture and is probably best suited to trees. Some 
areas that are not too deeply gullied might be reclaimed 
if heavy machinery were avaliable to fill the gullies. 
The cost of reclamation, including fertilization and 
seeding, would be high, and crop productivity and pas- 
ture carrying capacity would be limited because of the 
poor moisture-supplying capacity. 

Gullied land, shale material (5 to 50 percent slopes) 
{Gn).—This land type consists of soils that developed 
over shale and that are so severely gullied that recla- 
mation is not economically feasible. Most of it occurs in 
small tracts widely distributed in the Dandridge— 
Whitesburg soil association. Other areas are in the 
Monongahela-Needmore—Dandridge association and in 
the Litz soil association. 

Most of this mapping unit has lost all of the original 
surface soil through erosion. Gullies that are 114 to 
3 feet deep form an intricate pattern over most of the 
area. In many places the gullies have been cut down to, 
or into, the partly disintegrated shale bedrock. Most of 
the soil material now exposed is yellow or pale-yellow 
shaly silty clay loam or partly disintegrated beds of 
shale. The areas that are associated with Dandridge 
soils are calcareous; those that are associated with Litz 
soils are medium acid. 
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Infiltration of moisture is slow, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is very poor. Tilth is somewhat 
difficult to maintain, though not so difficult as on Gul- 
lied land, limestone material. 

Use suitability (8-A).—Although all of this land 
has been cultivated, none of it is used for crops or 
pasture at present. Most of it is covered by an irregu- 
lar growth of sassafras, blackberry, persimmon, and 
other shrubs. Fair stands of pine have been established 
by natural revegetation in some areas. 

In its present condition, this land is unsuitable for 
either crops or pasture. Nevertheless, many areas 
might be reclaimed and used for pasture because the 
soil is friable and the shale is easily broken up by 
heavy machinery. Reclamation would be expensive; 
it would require heavy fertilization, proper seeding, 
and careful management while the sod was being estab- 
lished. Because of the very poor moisture-supplying 
capacity, the carrying capacity would be limited. This 
soil is probably best suited to trees. 

Hamblen silt loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Hb).— 
This imperfectly drained soil of the first bottoms con- 
sists of mixed alluvium. Most of the alluvium was 
washed from uplands underlain by calcareous shale, 
but some originated from mixed limestone, sandstone, 
and quartzite. 

This soil is in the Dandridge-Whitesburg and Mo- 
nongahela~Needmore—Dandridge soil associations. It 
occurs most extensively along Lick Creek; some areas 
are on the bottom lands of small creeks. In the Dan- 
dridge—Whitesburg soil association, it is associated with 
hilly and steep soils that are not suitable for crops; 
consequently, this soil is highly valued as cropland. 

Profile description: 

0 to 14 inches, grayish-brown or brown friable silt loam, 

14 inches +, brown friable silty clay loam, mottled with 
gray and brownish yellow, grading at about 20 inches to 
predominantly gray silty clay loam mottled with yellow 
and brownish yellow; shale bedrock is at depths of 8 to 
10 feet. 

In places a dark-brown layer occurs at depths of 
6 to 14 inches. This was once the surface layer, but it 
has been buried by more recent deposits of alluvium. 
In a few areas there is gravel throughout the soil, or 
lenses of gravel in the subsoil, or both. 

This soil is frequently flooded. Internal drainage 
is slow, the water table is high during the wetter parts 
of the growing season, and the subsoil below depths of 
18 to 24 inches remains moist during most of the dry 
weather, Fertility is moderately high, and the organic- 
matter content is fair. The soil is medium acid to 
slightly alkaline. Good tilth is easily maintained, but 
the time during which the soil can be worked is some- 
what limited by flooding and prolonged wet-soil condi- 
tions. The moisture-supplying capacity is good. 

Use suitability (1-A).—Practically all of this soil 
is cleared. It is used chiefly for corn, hay, and pasture. 
Yields are high, and pasture carrying capacity is high. 

This soil is suited to intensive cultivation. It is too 
wet, however, to be suited to alfalfa, tobacco, or truck 
crops, and many areas are not well suited to small 
grains. Because of the ample moisture supply, corn and 
other late-season crops do well and the pastures pro- 
vide good grazing in midsummer and fall. 
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Hamblen fine sandy loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) 
(Ha)—This imperfectly drained sandy soil consists of 
alluvium derived from shale, sandstone, and quartzite 
mixed with a little materia] that originated from lime- 
stone. Practically all of this soil occurs in narrow 
strips on the bottom lands of creeks that have their 
sources in the Smoky Mountains. A few areas are along 
streams that originate in Bays Mountains on the west- 
ern edge of the county. 

Profile description: 

0 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown to brown very friable or 
loose fine sandy loam or loam. 

12 to 20 inches, brown or yellowish-brown friable fine sandy 
loam or sandy clay loam mottled with gray. 

20 inches +, gray moderately sticky sandy loam or slightly 
plastic sandy clay leam mottled with yellow and brownish 
yellow; pebbles or cobblestones common in most areas; 
bedrock of shale or sandy rock at depths of 8 to 10 feet. 

This soil is moderately fertile and contains a mod- 
erate amount of organic matter. It is medium to 
strongly acid. All of it is subject to overflow. Internal 
drainage is slow. During the wetter parts of the 
year, the water table is near the surface. During much 
of the growing season, the subsoil is moist and the 
water table is at depths of 2 to 4 feet. The soil is 
permeable to moisture and roots and has good mois- 
ture-supplying capacity. The surface layer is easily 
worked. 

Use suitability (1-A).—Practically all of this soil is 
cultivated, chiefly to corn and hay. A considerable 
acreage is used for pasture, and some areas that are 
flooded only infrequently are used for small grains. 
Crop yields vary but are generally moderately high. 

This soil is well suited to corn and to legumes and 
grasses for hay or pasture. The higher and better 
drained areas are fairly well suited to small grains. 
Nevertheless, yields are generally not as good as on 
other soils that are better drained. This soil is not 
suited to tobacco, truck crops, or other high-value 
crops, because of the flood hazard. Little of it is suited 
to alfalfa. It is well suited to permanent pasture, but 
pastures are not so good as on Hamblen silt loam, 
vee has somewhat better moisture-supplying capac- 
ity. 

Hayter loam, undulating phase (2 to 5 percent slopes) 
(Hd).—This well-drained brown soil consists of mixed 
local alluvium derived from sandy and shaly rock and 
limestone. In many places soi] material that appears 
to have originated chiefly from sandy rock has been 
influenced by lime-bearing water. Much of the parent 
material was washed from the Ramsey soils in the 
mountains. 

This soil occurs on gentle foot slopes or valley slopes 
at the bases of the mountains in the southeastern part 
of the county. It is associated with Jefferson, Allen, 
and Barbourville soils and is in the Jefferson—Allen— 
Hayter soil association. 

Profile description: 

0 to 12 inches, dark-brown to brown very friable loam. 

12 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown or strong-brown grading to 


reddish-brown friable clay loam; weak medium blocky 
structure. 

30 inches +, yellowish-red friable to firm fine sandy clay; 
yellowish or grayish splotches may occur below a depth 
of 40 inches; limestone bedrock at depths of 3 to 10 feet. 

This soil is high in plant nutrients and appears to 
be well supplied with organic matter. It is medium acid. 
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Good tilth is easily maintained, but sandstone rock 
fragments are numerous enough in places to interfere 
with cultivation. The soil is permeable to water and 
roots and has good moisture-supplying capacity. Run- 
off does not begin quickly during rains. 

Use suitability (1-D).~-This is one of the best soils 
in the county for crops. It is very productive and is 
easily worked and conserved. Practically all of it has 
been cultivated. At present it is used extensively for 
row crops. A small acreage is in pasture. Little, if any, 
is idle. Corn, tobacco, small grains, and hay are the 
chief crops. The soil is also well suited to truck crops 
and alfalfa. Good legume-grass pastures are easily 
maintained, 

Hayter loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 15 percent 
slopes) (Hc].—This soil is like Hayter loam, undulating 
phase, except that it has stronger slopes and has lost an 
appreciable amount of its surface layer through ero- 
sion. It occurs in narrow strips, in association with 
Hayter loam, undulating phase, and with Jefferson 
and Allen soils. It is widely distributed in the Jeffer- 
son—Allen—Hayter soil association in the southeastern 
part of the county. 

The uppermost 5 inches of soil is dark-brown loam 
or friable clay loam, This is underlain by strong-brown 
friable to firm clay loam. Depth to bedrock ranges from 
2 to 8 feet. A few areas are stony; these are shown 
on the map by appropriate symbols. 

This well-drained soil is moderate to high in fer- 
tility and contains at least a moderate amount of 
organic matter. It responds well to fertilization. Most 
of it is medium acid, but some is slightly acid. The 
soil is permeable to moisture, and the moisture-supply- 
ing capacity is good. Good tilth is easily maintained. 

Use suitability (1-G).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cleared and cultivated. At present it is used 
intensively for corn, small grains, tobacco, and hay. 
Yields are generally high. 

This soil is well suited to both crops and pasture. 
It is a little less suitable for intensive use than Hayter 
loam, undulating phase, because it is erodible, but if a 
3- or 4-year rotation is used and management is other- 
wise good, the erosion hazard is not serious. Perma- 
nent pastures of high carrying capacity can be main- 
tained. The moisture supply is favorable for grasses 
and legumes during most of the growing season. 

Hayter stony loam, undulating phase (2 to 5 percent 
slopes) (Hf).—This soil contains sandstone fragments 
in numbers that interfere with cultivation. Otherwise, 
it is like Hayter loam, undulating phase. It occurs 
in small areas and is associated with Jefferson, Allen, 
Sequatchie, and with other Hayter soils. Practically 
all of it is in the Jefferson—Allen—Hayter soil associ- 
ation in the southeastern part of the county. 

The 10- to 12-inch surface layer is brown to dark- 
brown friable stony loam. Below this is a layer of 
strong-brown to yellowish-red firm sandy clay loam 
or clay loam. Yellowish-red firm clay loam begins at 
a depth of 30 inches. Bedrock, in most places sandy 
rock or shale, is at depths of 3 to 10 feet. 

This is a fertile well-drained soil that is permeable 
to roots and moisture. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is good. Except for the stones, the soil is easy to work. 
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Use suitability (1~D).—Most of this soil is used to 
grow corn, tobacco, small grains, and hay. Some is in 
pasture. Yields in general are moderately high. 

This soil is fairly well suited to crops, but less so 
than Hayter loam, undulating phase, because the stones 
interfere with many field operations. It is suited to 
many kinds of crops such as alfalfa, tobacco, corn, 
truck crops, and small grains. It is well suited to 
legumes and grasses. The stoniest areas can best be 
used for pasture. 

Hayter stony loam, eroded hilly phase (15 to 30 per- 
cent slopes) (He).—This soil consists of local alluvium 
or colluvium derived from sandy and shaly rock and 
limestone. It is like Hayter stony loam, undulating 
phase, except that it has stronger slopes and is some- 
what eroded. It occurs in small areas and is associated 
with the less strongly sloping Hayter soils. All of it 
is in the Jefferson—Allen—Hayter soil association in the 
southeastern part of the county. 

The 6- to 8-inch surface layer is brown to dark- 
brown stony loam or stony clay loam. Below this is a 
layer of strong-brown to yellowish-red firm sandy clay 
ee or clay loam. Depth to bedrock ranges from 2 to 

eet. 

Erosion has removed practically all of the surface 
soil from some of the more exposed slopes. 

This is a moderately fertile soil that is permeable 
to moisture and roots. It is medium acid to strongly 
acid. The moisture-supplying capacity is fair. Good 
tilth is easily maintained, but the strong slopes and the 
stones make cultivation difficult. Tilth has deteriorated 
somewhat in the most severely eroded spots. 

Use suitability (2-A).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cultivated. At present most of it is either 
cropped or in pasture; very little is idle. Corn, small 
grains, and hay are the chief crops. 

This soil is not well suited to crops, but it will sup- 
port good legume-grass pastures. If it is cropped, it 
should be used in a long rotation consisting mainly of 
small grains and hay. Further erosion is likely if the 
soil is cultivated. 

Hermitage silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes) (Hh)—This well-drained brown soil con- 
sists of local alluvium or colluvium derived chiefly from 
limestone. It occurs in small areas throughout the 
Dunmore-Greendale and the Nolichucky—Waynesboro— 
Cumberland soil associations. It occupies foot slopes 
directly below the reddish Decatur, Dewey, Waynes- 
boro, and Cumberland soils of the uplands and stream 
terraces. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, brown to dark-brown friable silt loam. 

10 to 40 inches, strong-brown grading to yellowish-red firm 
re clay loam; moderately well developed blocky struc- 
ure. 

40 inches +, predominantly yellowish red silty clay with 
some yellow and gray splotches; firm to very firm; lime- 
stone bedrock at depths of 8 to 10 feet, 

_ This soil is medium acid to strongly acid. It is high 
in plant nutrients and appears to be well supplied with 
organic matter. It is sufficiently permeable for easy 
root penetration and good movement of moisture and 
air. The moisture-supplying capacity is good. Runoff 
does not develop rapidly during rains. 
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Use suitability (1-D).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cultivated. It is now used rather intensively 
for tobacco, corn, small grains, and legumes and 
grasses. Yields are moderately high. 

This soil responds to proper fertilization. It is well 
suited to many kinds of crops such as alfalfa, tobacco, 
and some truck crops. Other soils that are more friable 
are better suited to truck crops. Good yields of red 
clover, alfalfa, and orchardgrass are obtained if fer- 
tility is maintained at a high level. This soil will sup- 
port pastures of high carrying capacity. 

Hermitage silt loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 15 
percent slopes) (Hg).—This soil is like Hermitage silt 
loam, undulating phase, except that it has stronger 
slopes and is more eroded, It oceurs throughout the 
Dunmore-Greendale and the Nolichucky—Waynesboro— 
Cumberland soil associations, mostly in small areas 
that are closely associated with areas of Dewey, 
Waynesboro, Cumberland, and Dunmore soils. 

In most places the 5- to 6-inch plow layer is dark- 
brown or reddish-brown silty clay loam or silt loam. 
The subsoil is yellowish-red firm to very firm silty clay 
loam that grades to silty clay. Depth to the limestone 
bedrock ranges from 2 to 8 feet. 

In patches, all of the original surface soil has been 
lost as a result of erosion. In these places the plow 
layer consists of subsoil material. 

This soil is fertile and contains a moderate amount 
of organic matter. It is medium acid to strongly acid. 
Good tilth is easily maintained in the less severely 
eroded places. It is difficult to maintain where erosion 
has been more severe. Moisture infiltrates well. The 
moisture-supplying capacity is good except in the more 
severely eroded areas, which are droughty. The soil 
is permeable to roots. 

Use suitability (1-G).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cultivated. A large part of it is now used for 
tobacco, corn, small grains, and hay crops, and yields 
are generally moderately high. Only a little is in pas- 
ture. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops as well as 
to pasture. Because of the erosion hazard, crop rota- 
tions should be fairly long, 

Hollywood silty clay loam (1 to 3 percent slopes) 
(Hk}.-This imperfectly drained dark-colored clayey soil 
consists of local alluvium derived from soils underlain 
by calcareous shale. It occurs in small areas on very 


gentle slopes, below areas of rolling and hilly phases - 


of Dandridge, Needmore, and Monongahela soils. It is 
in the Monongahela~Needmore—Dandridge soil associ- 
ation. Practically all the soil is in the valley of Lick 
Creek. Most of the areas are seepage spots. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, very dark gray silty clay loam; sticky when 
wet, firm when moist, 

10 to 20 inches, very dark gray silty clay; very firm when 
moist, hard when dry; some yellowish-brown mottlings. 
20 inches ++, mottled gray, brownish-yellow, and dark-brown 

clay; very firm when moist, plastic when wet; shale bed- 
rock at depths of 3 to 6 feet. 

This soil is high in fertility and contains a fairly 
large amount of organic matter, Most of it is slightly 
acid, but in a few places the reaction is neutral or 
alkaline. Both runoff and internal drainage are slow. 
Roots permeate the soil slowly. The firm, plastic plow 
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layer makes it difficult to maintain good tilth. The soil 
puddles easily if it is plowed when it is too wet and 
breaks into hard lumps if it is plowed when it is too 
dry. The water table is high during much of the grow- 
ing season. When the water table drops to a depth of 
3 or 4 feet, the moisture-supplying capacity of this soil 
is limited. 

Use suitability (1-F).—All of this soil has been 
cleared. About three-fourths of it is used for pasture; 
the rest is cropped, chiefly to corn and hay. Alfalfa is 
grown ona small acreage that has better drainage 
than is typical of this soil. Alfalfa stands are short 
lived, and yields of other crops are not high. 

This soil is suitable for only a few crops. It is best 
suited to corn and legumes and grasses. Yields vary, 
depending on the moisture supply. The suitability of 
the soil for crops could be improved by installing 
artificial drainage systems to control seepage water 
and by adding organic matter to improve tilth. Much 
of the acreage can best be used for permanent pasture. 

Holston loam, undulating phase (2 to 5 percent 
slopes) (Hm)]—This moderately well drained to well 
drained soil has developed from old mixed alluvium 
derived chiefly from sandy rock, shale, and limestone. 
Most of this soil is on high stream terraces, but some 
of it is on low terraces. Most of the areas are along 
the Nolichuecky River and in the Nolichucky—Waynes- 
boro-Cumberland soil association. A few areas are 
along Lick Creek. This soil differs from the Noli- 
chucky soils in having a yellowish rather than a reddish 
subsoil and in having somewhat slower internal drain- 
age. It has better internal drainage and a more per- 
meable and friable subsoil than the Monongahela soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown friable loam. 

8 to 28 inches, yellow to yellowish-brown sandy clay loam 
or clay loam; moderately firm when moist, slightly sticky 
when wet; moderate medium blocky structure; in places 
the texture is silty clay loam. 

28 to 40 inches, firm clay loam, variegated or faintly mot- 
tled with pale yellow and yellowish brown; below a depth 
of 40 inches the alluvial material is variable, but in gen- 
eral it is sandy and may contain cobblestones; in some 
places the texture is silty clay; bedrock, which in most 
places is shale or sandy rock, is at depths of 83 to 12 feet. 

In a few patches there are enough cobblestones or 
pebbles to interfere with cultivation. Good tilth is 
easily maintained. This soil is strongly acid. It is low 
in fertility and in organic matter. The soil is permeable 
to roots and moisture and has good moisture-supplying 
capacity. 

Use suitability (1-E).—Practically all of this soil is 
cultivated or used for pasture. Corn and tobacco are 
the chief row crops. Small grains and legumes and 
grasses, principally red clover, lespedeza, and orchard- 
grass, occupy most of the rest of the cropped acreage. 

This soil is well suited to cultivation, but it requires 
large amounts of fertilizer and lime to maintain pro- 
ductivity. If it is well fertilized, it is suited to truck 
crops as well as to tobacco, corn, grain, and hay. 
Under good management it can be used intensively for 
row crops. Good pastures can be maintained if enough 
fertilizer is used. 

Holston loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 12 percent 
slopes) (HI].—This soil is like Holston loam, undulating 
phase, except that it has stronger slopes and is eroded. 
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Most areas of this soil are on bench slopes in the valley 
of the Nolichucky River, directly below areas of less 
strongly sloping Holston soil. One small area is in the 
valley of Lick Creek. Most of this soil is in the Noli- 
chucky—Waynesboro—Cumberland soil association. 

The 4- to 6-inch plow layer is light yellowish-brown 
to yellowish-brown loam or clay loam. The subsoil is 
yellow or yellowish-brown firm clay loam or silty clay 
loam to a depth of about 24 inches. Below this depth, 
the material is somewhat mottled. Depth to bedrock, 
which is shale in most places, ranges from 2 to 10 feet. 

In some areas all of the original surface layer has 
been removed by erosion and the plow layer consists of 
yellowish-brown clay loam. Pebbles and cobblestones 
are common. In some places they are numerous enough 
to interfere with cultivation. A few small gullies have 
formed in some of the more severely eroded and more 
strongly sloping areas, but practically all of them can 
be filled in by heavy tillage implements. 

This soil is low in fertility, and the organic-matter 
content is small. The reaction is medium acid to 
strongly acid. Good tilth is fairly easy to maintain. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is good. 

Use suitability (1-I).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cultivated. Some of it is still cropped, and the 
rest is in pasture. Occasionally a small acreage is left 
idle. 

This soil is fair for crops and fair to good for pas- 
ture. It requires careful management to maintain 
fairly high productivity. The soil is best suited to small 
grains and hay. Of the row crops it is best suited to 
corn and tobacco, but these should be grown only 
infrequently because of the risk of erosion. Good pas- 
tures can be maintained if enough fertilizer is used. 

Jefferson loam, undulating phase (2 to 5 percent 
slopes) (Jd)—This well-drained light-colored soil con- 
sists of local alluvium or colluvium derived chiefiy 
from quartzite and sandstone. It occupies gentle up- 
land slopes in the Jefferson—Allen—Hayter soil associa- 
tion. It resembles the Holston soils, but it occupies 
foot slopes rather than stream terraces and consists of 
local alluvium or colluvium instead of mixed general 
alluvium. In addition, this soi] generally has better 
internal drainage than the Holston soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown loam; in places the tex- 
ture is fine sandy loam. 

8 to 30 inches, yellow to yellowish-brown firm or crumbly 
clay loam or sandy clay; moderate medium blocky struc- 
ture; in places the color is strong brown. 

30 inches +, firm or friable sandy clay or clay loam 
splotched or weakly mottled with reddish yellow and 
gray; bedrock, in most places quartzite or sandstone, is 
at depths of 8 to 15 feet. 

Cobblestones occur in places but not in numbers that 
interfere with cultivation. Many of the more strongly 
sloping areas have been eroded but not enough to 
greatly alter the plow layer. 

The soil is low in plant nutrients and organic mat- 
ter. The reaction is medium acid to strongly acid. 
Good tilth is easily maintained. Moisture and roots 
penetrate the soil easily. The moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity is good. This soil responds well to proper 
fertilization. 
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Use suitability (1-E).—A little of this soil is under 
forest, but most of it has been cultivated. At present 
about one-third is used for pasture. The rest is cropped, 
chiefly to corn, tobacco, small grains, and hay. 

This soil is well suited to most of the crops com- 
monly grown, especially truck crops and tobacco. It is 
not as productive of alfalfa and some other legumes 
and grasses as the Dunmore and Dewey soils. 

Jefferson loam, rolling phase (5 to 15 percent slopes) 
(Jc)—This soil resembles Jefferson loam, undulating 
phase, except that it has stronger slopes. It occurs 
throughout the Jefferson—Allen—Hayter soil associa- 
tion, much of it in close association with Jefferson 
loam, undulating phase. 

The 6- to 7-inch surface layer is light yellowish- 
brown loam. It is underlain by yellow to yellowish- 
brown firm clay loam that is weakly splotched or 
mottled below a depth of about 24 inches. Depth to 
the sandy or shaly bedrock ranges from 214 to 13 feet. 
Cobblestones and pebbles occur throughout this soil 
but not in quantities that interfere with cultivation. 

This soil is low in fertility and organic matter and 
is strongly acid. It is permeable to roots and moisture. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is good. Good tilth 
is easily maintained. 

Use suitability (1-I1).—Most of this soil is under 
native forest of deciduous trees with which a few 
pines are intermixed. It is suited to crops and pas- 
ture, but it requires heavy fertilization. Corn, tobacco, 
truck crops, small grains, and most of the legumes 
and grasses are suitable crops. Alfalfa stands are dif- 
ficult to maintain because of the low fertility and 
strong acidity. Moderately long rotations should be 
followed to protect the soil against erosion. 

Jefferson loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 15 percent 
slopes) (Jb}.—This soil is like Jefferson loam, rolling 
phase, except that much of the original surface layer 
has been removed by erosion. It is one of the more 
extensive soils in the Jefferson—Allen—Hayter soil asso- 
ciation. It occurs in fairly large areas that range up 
to 50 acres in size, 

The 4- to 5-inch plow layer is light yellowish-brown 
to yellowish-brown loam to clay loam. In most places 
some subsoil material is mixed with the original sur- 
face soil in the plow layer, In the most severely eroded 
places, the plow layer consists almost entirely of the 
clay loam subsoil. In a few places the surface layer 
is sandy loam to sandy clay loam, Pebbles and cobble- 
stones are scattered through the profile but not in 
amounts that interfere with tillage. Depth to the lime- 
stone or shale bedrock ranges from 2 to 12 feet, 

This soil is low in organic matter and is of low 
fertility. It is strongly acid. It is permeable to mois- 
ture except in the most severely eroded parts, where 
infiltration is retarded by the heavy subsoil, All of the 
soil is permeable to roots. The moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity is generally good. It is only fair in the most 
severely eroded areas. 

Use suitability (1-I) —All of this soil has been 
cleared and cultivated. At present much of it is used 
for crops, and the rest is permanent pasture. Small 
acreages may be idle at times. 

This soil is suited to truck crops, tobacco, legumes 
and grasses, and other common crops. It is not so 
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well suited to alfalfa as some of the more fertile soils; 
red clover is a more suitable legume crop. Crop rota- 
tions should be at least moderately long, because the 
soil is likely to erode when it is cultivated. 

Jefferson loam, eroded hilly phase (15 to 30 percent 
slopes) (Ja)——This soil is like Jefferson loam, rolling 
phase, except that it is on stronger slopes and has 
lost much of its origina] surface layer through ero- 
sion. Most of it occurs in narrow strips below areas 
of more gently sloping Jefferson soils. It is widely 
distributed throughout the Jefferson—Allen—Hayter soil 
association. 

The 4- to 5-inch plow layer is light yellowish-brown 
to yellowish-brown loam or, in the most severely 
eroded places, clay loam. The subsoil is yellow to 
yellowish-brown firm or crumbly clay loam that is 
splotched and mottled with pale yellow and gray be- 
low a depth of about 25 inches. Depth to bedrock 
ranges from 114 to 8 feet. The profile contains some 
pebbles and cobblestones, but not enough to interfere 
with cultivation. 

This soil is low in organic matter and of low fer- 
tility. It is permeable to roots, and moisture infiltrates 
well except on the most severely eroded parts. The 
moisture-supplying capacity is fair. In general, the 
south-facing slopes are more droughty than the north- 
facing slopes. Good tilth is fairly easy to maintain, 
except where the soil is most seriously eroded. 

Use suitability (1-M).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cultivated. Much of it is now used for pas- 
ture. A small part is in crops, chiefly corn and hay, 
and the rest is idle at least part of the time. 

This soil is of limited suitability for crops. Under 
careful management, it is suitable for small grains, 
hay, and an occasional row crop. If it is adequately 
fertilized and seeded, it can support good pastures. 
However, it is harder to maintain pastures on this soil 
than on the more fertile Dunmore and Dewey soils. 

Jefferson stony loam, undulating phase (2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes) (Jk|\—This soil is like the Jefferson loams, 
except that it is sandier and more permeable in places 
and contains enough stones and cobblestones to inter- 
fere with tillage. It occupies the smoother parts of 
the uplands in the Jefferson—Allen—Hayter soil associ- 
ation, mostly where this association adjoins the Ram- 
sey—Stony land soil association. The areas range up to 
40 acres in size. 

The 8-inch surface layer is light yellowish-brown 
stony loam. The subsoil is yellow to yellowish-brown 
firm or crumbly stony clay loam. Below a depth of 
about 28 inches, the soi] is weakly mottled or splotched 
with gray and pale yellow. Depth to limestone or shale 
bedrock ranges from 38 to 12 feet. 

This soil is low in organic matter and of low fer- 
tility. It is medium to strongly acid. Runoff does not 
begin quickly. The moisture-supplying capacity is 
good. Good tilth is easily maintained, but the stones 
impede tillage operations. 

Use suitability (1-E).—Most of this soil has been 
cleared and cultivated, but at present only a small 
part is in crops. A substantial acreage is idle. Much 
of the rest is in unimproved pasture. Crop yields are 
generally low. 
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This soil is poor to fair for crops. Corn, tobacco, 
many truck crops, small grains, and hay can be 
grown. The risk of erosion is so slight that the soil 
can be cultivated for several years in succession. 
Pastures can be established by good management, but 
it is difficult to maintain pasture stands for long 
periods. 

Jefferson stony loam, rolling phase (5 to 15 percent 
slopes) (Jh)—This soil resembles Jefferson stony loam, 
undulating phase, except that it has stronger slopes. 
It occurs throughout the Jefferson—Allen—Hayter soil 
association, much of it on the upper parts of slopes 
just above areas of the more strongly sloping Jefferson 
soils. 

The 6- to 8-inch surface layer is light yellowish- 
brown stony loam. The subsoil is yellow to yellowish- 
brown firm or crumbly clay loam that contains many 
pebbles and cobblestones. Below a depth of about 26 
inches, the soil is firm clay loam, faintly mottled or 
splotched with pale yellow and gray. Depth to the 
limestone or shale bedrock ranges from 2 to 10 feet. 

This soil is low in organic matter and of low fer- 
tility. It is strongly acid. It is very permeable to 
moisture and roots; consequently runoff does not 
begin quickly and erosion is not active. The moisture- 
supplying capacity is good. Tilth is generally good. 

Use suitability (1-I) —Some of this soil is in cut- 
over native deciduous forest. A considerable acreage 
has been cleared and is used for crops and pasture. 
Small areas are idle at times. 

This soil is poor to fair for crops and fair for pas- 
ture. Heavy fertilization ig needed to maintain mod- 
erately high yields. Corn, tobacco, and truck crops can 
be grown on the less stony parts. Small grains and 
hay can also be grown, but the stones interfere with 
mowing and harvesting. Good pastures can be main- 
tained if the soil is fertilized and seeded, but it is 
more difficult to maintain the stand from year to year 
than it is on more fertile soils. 

Jefferson stony loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 15 
percent slopes) (Jf)—This soil is like Jefferson stony 
loam, rolling phase, except that it has lost part of its 
original surface layer through erosion. It occurs mostly 
on the higher slopes in the Jefferson—Allen—Hayter 
soil association in the southeastern part of the county. 
The areas range from 10 acres to 40 acres in size. 

The 4- to 5-inch plow layer is light yellowish-brown 
to yellowish-brown stony loam or, in the most severely 
eroded places, stony clay loam. The subsoil is yellow 
to yellowish-brown firm or crumbly clay loam that 
contains a considerable number of stones. In some 
places the soil is so stony that it is practically non- 
tillable. Depth to the limestone or shale bedrock ranges 
from 2 to 10 feet. 

This soil is low in organic matter and of low fer- 
tility. It is strongly acid, It is permeable to roots and 
moisture; consequently, runoff does not begin quickly. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is good. Good tilth is 
easily maintained, but the stones interfere with till- 
age (fig. 11). 

Use suitability (1-I).—All of this soil has been 
cleared and cultivated. At present much of it is in 
crops or pasture, but a large acreage is idle. Corn and 
lespedeza are the chief crops. 
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Figure 11.—Cebblestones and pebbles on Jefferson stony loam, 
eroded rolling phase. 


This soil is poor to fair for crops. Stands of alfalfa 
and other legumes and grasses are difficult to main- 
tain. Much of the acreage, especially the stonier areas, 
is best used as permanent pasture. 

Jefferson stony loam, hilly phase (15 to 30 percent 
slopes) (Jg)—This soil is like Jefferson stony loam, 
rolling phase, except that it is more strongly sloping. 
It occurs throughout the Jefferson—Allen—Hayter soil 
association, on slopes below areas of more gently slop- 
ing Jefferson soils, 

The G6-inch surface layer is light yellowish-brown 
stony loam that grades to yellow or yellowish-brown 
firm or crumbly stony clay loam. Depth to bedrock 
ranges from 11% to 8 feet. 

This soil is low in fertility. It is low in organic 
matter and is strongly acid. It is permeable to roots 
and moisture. The moisture-supplying capacity is fair. 
Stones interfere with cultivation, but good tilth is 
easily maintained. 

Use suitability (2-A).—Most of this soil is under 
cutover deciduous forest consisting chiefly of oak and 
hickory. A few pines are mixed with the hardwoods. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. It can 
support fairly good pasture, if it is fertilized and 
seeded to suitable legumes and grasses. Areas that 
must be used for crops should be heavily fertilized and 
carefully managed to maintain productivity and check 
erosion. 

Jefferson stony loam, eroded hilly phase (15 to 30 
percent slopes) (Je]—-This soil is like Jefferson stony 
loam, hilly phase, except that it is so eroded that sub- 
soil material is mixed with the original surface soil 
in the plow layer. It occurs in the southeastern part 
of the county in the Jefferson—Allen—Hayter soil asso- 
ciation. It is associated with the less strongly sloping 
soils. 

In most places the 4- to 5-inch plow layer is light 
yellowish-brown to yellowish-brown stony loam or 
stony clay loam. The underlying subsoil is yellow to 
yellowish-brown firm or crumbly clay loam that is 
faintly mottled or splotched with pale yellow or gray 
below depths of 20 to 25 inches. Depth to bedrock 
ranges from 114 to 7 feet. 

In many areas on the stronger slopes, erosion has 
removed al] the surface layer and the plow layer con- 
sists of subsoil material. A few gullies occur in places. 
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In a few places the slope gradient is more than 30 
percent. 

This soil is low in fertility, It is low in organic- 
matter content and is strongly acid. It is moderately 
permeable to roots and moisture, although in the places 
where the clay loam subsoil is exposed infiltration is 
slower. The moisture-supplying capacity is fair in less 
severely eroded places but poor in severely eroded 
places. Pebbles and cobblestones are numerous enough 
on the surface and throughout the profile to interfere 
with, and in many places practically prohibit, cul- 
tivation. 

Use suitability (2-A).—All of this soil has been 
cleared and cultivated. At present most of it is in 
unimproved permanent pasture. Some of it is idle and 
has an irregular growth of briers and other brushy 
plants. A small area is reverting to pine forests, A sub- 
stantial acreage, however, is still cropped, chiefly to 
hay and corn. Yields are generally low. 

This soil is poorly suited to crops. It will produce 
fairly good pasture if adequately fertilized and prop- 
erly seeded. 

Leadvale silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 5 percent 
slopes) (Lb)—This moderately well drained light- 
colored soil consists of local alluvium, most of which 
has washed from soils developed over shale. It occurs 
on the smoother parts of gentle foot slopes, below 
areas of the associated Dandridge soils. Most of it is 
in the Monongahela-Needmore—Dand@ridge soil associ- 
ation, but some areas are in the Dandridge—Whites- 
burg association. The parent material is similar to 
that of the Whitesburg soil, but the Leadvale soil is 
older and occurs higher on the valley slopes. The 
Leadvale soil resembles the Monongahela soil but has 
slightly better internal drainage. 

Profile description : 

0 i 8 inches, light yellowish-brown moderately friable silt 
oam. 

8 to 24 inches, pale-yellow, yellow, or brownish-yellow firm 
silty clay loam; moderately well developed medium blocky 
structure. 

24 inches ++, very firm silty clay mottled pale yellow, light 
gray, and yellowish brown; in places this layer is nearer 
the surface; bedrock of shale is at depths of 2 to 8 feet. 

The soil is low in fertility, It is medium to strongly 
acid. The organic-matter content is low. The surface 
layer and upper subsoil are permeable to moisture and 
roots, but the material below a depth of about 24 
inches is very slowly permeable. Although the moisture- 
supplying capacity generally is good, crops may lack 
moisture during the driest parts of the growing sea- 
son. Good tilth is easy to maintain, but excessive 
moisture following rain delays tillage more than on 
better drained soils. 

Use suitability (1-F).—Most of this soil has been 
cleared. At present much of it is used for crops, some 
is in permanent pasture, and a small part is idle. A 
very small acreage is still under cutover deciduous 
forest. Corn, small grains, and hay are the chief crops. 
Tobacco is not extensively grown, but it is neverthe- 
less the principal cash crop. 

This soil is well suited to pasture. Its suitability for 
crops is limited by impaired drainage and low fer- 
tility. It is better suited to corn and tobacco than to 
other row crops. It is not so well suited to truck crops, 
particularly root crops, as the more friable well- 
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drained soils. If this soil is properly fertilized, it is 
suited to small grains, red clover, orchardgrass, lespe- 
deza, and legumes and grasses. Alfalfa stands are 
difficult to maintain. 

Leadvale silt loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to -15 
percent slopes) (La)—This soil resembles Leadvale 
silt loam, undulating phase, except that it has lost 
part of the original surface layer through erosion. It 
occurs on the lower parts of slopes below areas of 
Leadvale silt loam, undulating phase. It is widely 
distributed throughout the Monongahela~Needmore— 
Dandridge soi] association. A small acreage is in the 
Dandridge-Whitesburg soil association. Much of it is 
in the valley of Lick Creek. 

The 4- to 5-inch plow layer is light yellowish-brown 
to yellowish-brown silt loam to silty clay loam. The 
subsoil, to a depth of about 20 inches, is pale-yellow, 
yellow, or krownish-yellow, very firm silty clay loam. 
Below this is a layer of mottled yellow, gray, and 
yellowish-brown, very firm silty clay. Depth to the 
shale bedrock ranges from 114 to 6 feet. 

In some areas on the stronger slopes, the subsoil 
material is exposed and the plow layer consists of yel- 
low or yellowish-brown firm silty clay loam. A few 
areas that are associated with the Litz loams have a 
loam instead of a silt loam surface layer. In the more 
severely eroded areas, a few shallow gullies have 
developed. 

This soil is low to very low in fertility. It is medium 
to strongly acid. The organic-matter content is low to 
very low, In the less seriously eroded parts, the plow 
layer and the upper subsoil are fairly permeable to 
moisture and roots, but the fine-textured silty clay in 
the lower subsoil impedes infiltration of moisture. 
Consequently, runoff begins quickly during rains. 
Areas in which the subsoil material is exposed are 
very slowly permeable to moisture and are droughty 
during dry weather. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is good to fair. Good tilth is fairly easy to maintain 
in the less severely eroded areas. The more severely 
eroded parts require careful tillage; the soil clods 
easily if cultivated when it is too wet and is very hard 
to work to a good seedhed when it is too dry. 

Use suitability (1-J).—Most of this soil has been 
cleared and cultivated. At present it is used chiefly 
for corn, small grains, and hay. A substantial part of 
it is in permanent pasture, and a small acreage is 
idle at times. 

The low fertility and inadequate water supply limit 
yields, but this soil is fair for both crops and pasture. 
It is best suited to small grains and hay, which mature 
before the driest part of the summer. It is not good 
for truck crops. It is fair for corn and tobacco, but 
these crops may be damaged by late-summer droughts 
in some years. Red clover and orchardgrass are suit- 
able hay crops. Alfalfa stands can be maintained for 
3 or 4 years if adequately fertilized, but yields may 
be limited in dry years. Good pastures can be main- 
tained if liberal amounts of fertilizer are used, but 
the pastures are likely to dry up during the dry part 
of the growing season. 

_ Lindside silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Lc).—This 
imperfectly drained brown or light-brown soil con- 
sists of general alluvium most of which has been 
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derived from limestone. It occupies strips of bottom 
lands along creeks, chiefly in the Dunmore—Greendale 
and the Stony land—Dunmore soil associations. Except 
that its uppermost 10 or 12 inches is normally some- 
what darker brown, this soil resembles the Hamblen 
soils, which were derived from shale. 

Profile description: 

0 o 16 inches, dark yellowish-brown or brown friable silt 
0. e 

16 to 56 inches, yellowish-brown firm silty clay loam mot- 
tled with gray and dark brown. 

86 inches +, predominantly gray firm silty clay or silty clay 
loam mottled with yellow and brown; limestone bedrock 
at depths of 2% to 10 feet. 

Some areas have a dark brown or very dark brown 
layer at depths of 6 to 14 inches. This is an old sur- 
face layer that has been buried by recent alluvium. 

This soil is high in fertility. Most of it is slightly 
acid, but a few areas are neutral. The organic-matter 
content is moderate to high. Good tilth is fairly easy 
to maintain. The water table is at or near the sur- 
face during periods of wet weather and is at depths 
of 8 to 6 feet during dry periods. The soil is per- 
meable, but the high water table impedes root growth 
and downward percolation of moisture. The moisture- 
supplying capacity is good. All of this soil is subject 
to overflow. Excess water drains off slowly. Conse- 
quently, tillage may have to be postponed, spring plant- 
ing is delayed, and row crops may be inadequately 
cultivated because the soil is excessively wet. 

Use suitability (1-A).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cleared. Much of it is now in pasture, but a 
fairly large acreage is cultivated. Corn is the chief 
crop; hay crops are also important, and some small 
grains and vegetables are grown. Yields of well- 
suited crops are high. 

This is a very productive soil, but its suitability for 
crops is limited by impaired drainage and the flood 
hazard. It is particularly well suited to corn, hay, and 
pasture. It is too wet to be suitable for alfalfa and is 
not suited to small grains, which are likely to lodge. 
Tobacco and truck crops are likely to be damaged by 
floods. This soil is particularly good for permanent 
pasture because it supplies adequate moisture even 
during the driest part of the growing season. Ferti- 
lizer requirements are not high, and much of this soil 
needs no lime. 

Litz loam, steep phase (30 to 60 percent slopes) (Lk). 
—This shallow soil consists of materials that have 
weathered from calcareous sandstone and shale and 
that contain widely spaced lenses of limestone or other 
calcareous rock. Practically all of it is in the Teas—Litz— 
Stony land soil association. It is a little deeper than 
the Dandridge soils, contains a little more sand, and 
has developed from materials that contained less lime. 

Profile description : 

0 to 5 inches, brownish-yellow or yellowish-brown loam, 

5 to 10 inches, yellow or light reddish-yellow friable sandy 
clay loam that has a weak moderate blocky structure. 

10 to 18 inches, splotched or variegated strong-brown, yel- 
lowish-red, or reddish-yellow firm silty clay loam or sandy 
clay loam, underlain by a mixture of soil material and 
weathered sandstone and shale. 

In some places this soil has hardly any subsoil. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 6 inches to 2 feet, and 
bedrock crops out in places. Fragments of shale and 
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sandstone occur on the surface and throughout the 
profile but not in numbers that interfere with culti- 
vation, 

This soil is moderate to low in plant nutrients and 
organic matter. It is medium to strongly acid. It is 
permeable to roots and moisture. Nevertheless, because 
the profile is very shallow, the root zone is restricted, 
and the moisture-supplying capacity of the soil is very 
poor. Good tilth is easy to maintain, but cultivation is 
difficult because of the shallow profile and the outcrops 
of bedrock. 

Use suitability (2-C).—Practically all of this soil is 
under cutover native deciduous forest. It is not suit- 
able for cultivation, but it will support fairly good 
pasture if it is seeded and well fertilized. A good 
pasture sod should be maintained because this soil is 
highly erodible. Most of it should be left in forest. 

Litz leam, eroded steep phase (30 to 60 percent 
slopes) (Ltj—This soil is like Litz loam, steep phase, 
except for the effects of erosion. It occurs in associ- 
ation with other Litz loams, chiefly in the Teas—Litz— 
Stony land soil association. 

The 8- to 4-inch plow layer is brownish-yellow or 
yellowish-brown friable loam. The subsoil is yellow 
to light reddish-yellow friable sandy clay loam. It is 
underlain by splotched material. Bedrock occurs at 
depths of 3 to 18 inches and crops out in places. 

In the most severely eroded parts, the plow layer 
is yellowish-brown firm sandy clay loam. Gullies are 
common, but most of them can be crossed by farm 
machinery. 

This soil is low in fertility and is medium acid. It is 
permeable to roots and moisture, but infiltration of 
moisture is somewhat retarded in the severely eroded 
areas. Because of the shallow profile, the moisture- 
supplying capacity is limited and the root zone is re- 
stricted. Fragments of sandstone are scattered on the 
surface and throughout the profile but not in quantities 
that will interfere with tillage. 

Use suitability (2-C).—Although it is not suitable 
tur crops, most of this soil has been cleared and culti- 
vated at some time. Most of it is now in pasture, but 
a little is used to grow hay. A considerable part of it 
is idle and reverting to forest. If it is seeded and well 
fertilized, it will support good pasture. Much of the 
acreage, especially that on south-facing slopes, is 
droughty and could best be used for forest. 

Litz loam, very steep phase (60-+- percent slopes) 
(LI.—This soil is similar to Litz loam, steep phase, but 
it is more strongly sloping, is shallower, and has more 
rock outcrops. Practically all of it is in the Teas—Litz— 
Stony land soil association. This soil occupies much of 
the southeastern slope of Bays Mountains. 

The 3- to 4-inch surface layer is a light yellowish- 
brown loam that contains some sandstone fragments. 
This is underlain by yellow to light reddish-yellow 
firm sandy clay loam. Bedrock occurs at depths of 8 
to 12 inches. 

This soil is not high in fertility, but it has a small 
amount of organic matter in the uppermost 2 or 8 
inches. It is medium acid. It is permeable to roots and 
moisture, but because the profile is shallow the mois- 
ture-supplying capacity is limited and the root zone is 
restricted. 
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Use suitability (8-A).—Practically all of this soil 
is under cutover deciduous forest. It is very poor for 
crops or pasture. It is suitable only for forest. Trees 
grow slowly because of the limited moisture supply. 

Litz loam, hilly phase (15 to 30 percent slopes) 
(Lg}—Most of this soil occurs in inaccessible spots on 
narrow ridgetops. The ridge slopes are occupied by 
Litz loam, steep phase, and Litz loam, very steep phase. 
Some areas are on the tops of lower ridges, below the 
steeper soils. All of this soil is in the Teas—Litz-Stony 
land soil association. 

Profile description: 

0 to 7 inches, brownish-yellow or light yellowish-brown fri- 
able loam. 

7 to 12 inches, yellow to light reddish-yellow firm sandy 
clay loam. 

12 to 20 inches, splotched or variegated strong-brown, yel- 
lowish-red, and reddish-yellow firm sandy clay loam or 
silty clay loam underlain by a mixture of soil material 
and partly weathered shale; bedrock at depths of 6 inches 
to 2 feet. 

This soil is low in fertility, and the supply of 
organic matter is low. The reaction is medium acid. 
The soil is permeable to roots and moisture. Never- 
theless, because the profile is shallow, the moisture- 
supplying capacity is limited and the root zone is 
restricted. The soil is easily maintained in good tilth. 

Use sutiability (2-C).—Practically all of this soil 
is under cutover native deciduous forest. It is poorly 
suited to crops, but it will produce fairly good pasture 
if it is seeded and well fertilized. If any of this soil is 
needed for crops, it requires careful management to 
maintain the fertility and control erosion. Erosion ig 
a serious hazard on this steep soil. 

Litz loam, eroded hilly phase (15 to 30 percent 
slopes) {Ld).—This soil is like Litz loam, hilly phase, 
except for the effects of erosion. Most of it occurs 
in small areas along the base of Bays Mountains. It 
is in the Teas-Litz-Stony land soil association. 

The 4- to 5-inch plow layer is light yellowish-brown 
or yellowish-brown loam or clay loam; the subsoil is 
brownish-yellow or yellowish-brown firm clay loam. 
Depth to the shale and sandstone bedrock ranges from 
6 to 21 inches. Bedrock crops out in a few places. 
Shallow gullies are common on the steeper areas that 
are severely eroded. 

This soil is not high in fertility. It is medium to 
strongly acid. It is permeable to roots and moisture, 
but because the profile is shallow the rooting zone is 
restricted and the moisture-supplying capacity is very 
poor. Good tilth is easy to maintain, but in places stone 
fragments interfere somewhat with cultivation. 

Use suitability (2-C).—All of this soil has been 
cleared and used for crops or pasture. Much of it is 
now in unimproved pasture. A little of it is idle, and 
: smal] acreage is cropped. Crop yields are generally 
ow. 

This soil is rather poor for crops. It will support 
fairly good pasture if it is seeded and well fertilized, 
but the carrying capacity of the pasture is limited 
because of the inadequate moisture supply. 

Litz loam, rolling phase (5 to 15 percent slopes) 
(Lh)—This soil is similar to Litz loam, hilly phase, 
except for the slope gradient. It occurs in small areas 
on ridge crests, below areas of steep and very steep 
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Litz loams on Bays Mountains. It is in the Teas—Litz— 
Stony land soil association. 

The 5- to 6-inch surface layer is yellowish-brown or 
brownish-yellow friable loam. The subsoil is brownish- 
yellow or yellowish-brown to light reddish-yellow 
friable or firm sandy clay loam. Below a depth of 
about 12 inches, the soil is friable sandy clay loam 
or silty clay loam, splotched strong brown, yellowish 
red, and reddish yellow. Below this layer is a mixture 
of soil material and partly disintegrated shale and 
sandstone. Depth to the sandstone or shale bedrock 
ranges from 6 inches to 2 feet. 

This soil is moderately low in fertility. It contains 
some organic matter, which disappears rapidly if the 
soil is cultivated. The reaction is medium to strongly 
acid. The soil is permeable to water and roots, but 
the moisture-supplying capacity is poor because the 
profile is shallow. Good tilth is easy to maintain. 

Use suitability (1-L).—All of this soil is under 
cutover native deciduous forest. It is fair for crops 
and pasture, but its productivity is limited by the poor 
moisture-supplying capacity and low fertility. Hay and 
fall-sown small grains, which mature early, are the 
crops best suited to this soil, Heavy fertilization is 
necessary for moderately high yields. Under good 
management fairly good pastures can be established, 
but carrying capacity is limited because of the inade- 
quate moisture supply. 

Litz loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 15 percent 
slopes) (Le)—This soil is like Litz loam, rolling phase, 
except that it has lost a considerable amount of its 
original surface layer through erosion. It occurs mostly 
in small areas on the lower slopes of Bays Mountains 
and is closely associated with the hilly phases of Litz 
loam. It is in the Teas—Litz—Stony land soil association. 

The 4- to 5-inch plow layer is yellowish-brown or 
light yellowish-brown loam. In the more severely 
eroded areas, the yellowish-brown or reddish-yellow 
friable sandy clay loam or clay loam subsoil is exposed. 
At a depth of about 20 inches, the subsoil grades to a 
mixture of soi] material and partly disintegrated shale 
and sandstone. Depth to bedrock ranges from 6 to 21 
inches. 

This soil is low in fertility. It is medium to strongly 
acid. The organic-matter content is low. The soil is 
permeable to roots and moisture, but because the pro- 
file is shallow, the moisture-supplying capacity is very 
poor and the rooting zone is restricted. 

Use suitability (1-L).—AIl of this soil has been 
cleared. Much of it is in crops or pasture, but a small 
acreage is idle, Crop yields are generally low. 

This soil is of limited suitability for crops. It is 
better suited to hay and fall-sown small grains, which 
mature early, than to other crops. Fairly good pastures 
can be maintained if they are seeded and well ferti- 
lized, but the carrying capacity is limited because of 
the inadequate moisture supply. 

Litz silt loam, steep phase (30 to 60 percent slopes) 
(Ls|—This excessively drained shallow soil has devel- 
oped from acid shale that contained widely spaced thin 
lenses of limestone and calcareous shale. The parent 
material contains less lime than that of the Dandridge 
soils, which this soil resembles. 

This soil occurs in association with Litz shaly silt 
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loams and with other Litz loams in the Litz soil asso- 
ciation. It also occurs in narrow shale belts that are 
widely distributed in the Dunmore—Greendale soil asso- 
ciation. It occupies higher and steeper slopes than the 
associated Dunmore soils, Some areas occur on Bays 
Mountains in association with Litz loams. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, pale-brown or light yellowish-brown silt loam 
that contains some small shale fragments; the topmost 1 
or 2 inches contains an appreciable amount of organic 
matter that disappears rapidly under cultivation. 

8 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown or yellow crumbly shaly silt 
loam or shaly silty clay loam. 

12 inches +, light yellowish-brown or reddish-yellow soft 
noncaleareous shale intermixed with soil. 

In many places the subsoil is lacking. The shale 
bedrock normally occurs at depths of 6 to 15 inches 
and crops out in many places. Shale fragments are on 
the surface and throughout the profile. 

This soil is low in fertility. It is medium to strongly 
acid. The organic-matter content is low, except in the 
topmost 1 or 2 inches. The soil is permeable to roots 
and moisture, but the moisture-supplying capacity is 
poor and the rooting zone is limited because the profile 
is shallow. Runoff begins quickly during rains, Good 
tilth is easy to maintain, but the shale fragments inter- 
fere with cultivation. 

Use suitability (2-C).—This soil is under cutover 
native deciduous forest. It is unsuited to cultivated 
crops, but fairly good pastures can be maintained if 
they are seeded and well fertilized. Carrying capacity 
is limited by the poor moisture-supplying capacity. 
South-facing slopes are especially likely to be droughty. 

Litz shaly silt loam, eroded steep phase (30 to 60 
percent slopes) (Lo).—This soil is like Litz silt loam, 
steep phase, except that a considerable part of the 
original surface soil has been lost through erosion, 
and as a result the present surface layer is shaly silt 
loam. It occurs in the narrow shale belts in the Litz 
soil association and in the Dunmore—Greendale soil 
association. 

The 3- to 4-inch plow layer consists of light yellow- 
ish-brown shaly silt loam. This is underlain by yellow- 
ish-brown shaly silty clay loam or shaly silt loam. 
Depth to the shale bedrock ranges from 3 to 12 inches. 
In many patches the topmost layer is shaly, and out- 
crops of shale are common. Shallow gullies have formed 
in places, but most of them can be filled in by using 
heavy farm machinery. 

This soil is very low in plant nutrients and organic 
matter. It is medium to strongly acid. It contains 
enough shale fragments to interfere with cultivation. 
Moisture and roots penetrate readily, but the rooting 
zone is restricted and the moisture-supplying capacity 
is limited because the profile is shallow. Runoff begins 
quickly during rains. 

Use suitability (2-C).—All of this soil has been 
cleared and cultivated, but most of it is now in un- 
improved permanent pasture. A small acreage is in 
crops, chiefly hay; some is reverting to forest; and a 
little is idle. Crop yields are low. 

This soil is not suited to cultivation. Under good 
management it will support good legume-grass pas- 
tures. The carrying capacity is limited by droughti- 
ness, especially on south-facing slopes. 
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Litz silt loam, very steep phase (60-- percent slopes) 
(Lt)}—This soil is like Litz silt loam, steep phase, except 
that it is steeper and shallower. It occurs in the Litz 
soil association in the central part of the county and 
in association with Litz shaly silt loams and other 
Litz silt loams in the narrow belts of steep shale ridges 
in the Dunmore—Greendale soil association. 

The 4- to 5-inch surface layer is pale-brown or 
light yellowish-brown friable silt loam that contains 
shale fragments. This is underlain by yellowish-brown 
or yellow crumbly shaly silt loam or shaly silty clay 
loam. The shale bedrock normally occurs at depths of 
4 to 12 inches and crops out in many places. 

This soil is low in fertility and difficult to work. The 
uppermost 1 to 2 inches contains a small amount of 
organic matter, The reaction is medium acid to strong- 
ly acid. Moisture percolates readily, but the rooting 
zone is restricted and the moisture-supplying capacity 
is limited because the soil is very shallow. Runoff 
begins quickly during rains. 

Use suitability (83-A).—Much of this soil is under 
cutover native forest consisting of oaks, hickories, 
tuliptrees, and a few pines. 

This soil is very poor for crops and poor for pasture. 
It is best suited to forestry. Some areas will support 
pastures, but carrying capacity is limited because of 
the poor moisture-supplying capacity. 

Litz silt loam, hilly phase (15 to 30 percent slopes) 
(Lp)—This soil is generally deeper over bedrock than 
Litz silt loam, steep phase. It is associated with Litz 
shaly silt loams and with other Litz silt loams in the 
Dunmore—Greendale soil association. It also occurs in 
2 or 8 areas of the Litz soil association in the north- 
eastern and central parts of the county. Most of it is 
on narrow ridge crests above steeper Litz soils; there- 
fore, it is somewhat inaccessible for cultivation. 

The 6- to 8-inch surface layer is pale-brown or light 
yellowish-brown friable silt loam. This is underlain, 
to a depth of 12 or 14 inches, by yellowish-brown or 
yellow friable crumbly shaly silt loam or shaly silty 
clay loam. This grades to a mixture of partly weath- 
ered shale fragments and soil material. Bedrock of acid 
shale is at depths of 6 to 18 inches. Shale outcrops and 
thin lenses of limestone occur in places. 

In forested areas the uppermost 1 or 2 inches of this 
soil contains a considerable amount of organic matter. 
This is rapidly depleted if the soil is cultivated. In 
other places the organic-matter content is small. 
Natural fertility is low. The reaction is medium acid 
to strongly acid. Tilth is good. Moisture and roots 
penetrate readily, but the shallowness of the profile 
limits the moisture-supplying capacity and restricts 
the rooting zone. 

Use suitability (2-C).—Practically all of this soil 
is under cutover native deciduous forest. It is not 
suited to cultivation. Under good management it will 
support good legume-grass pastures, but the carrying 
capacity is limited by the very poor moisture-supplying 
capacity. 

Litz shaly silt loam, eroded hilly phase (15 to 30 
percent slopes) (Lm|—This soil is like Litz silt loam, 
hilly phase, except that much of the original surface 
soil has been removed by erosion, and as a result the 
present surface layer is shaly silt loam. It occurs in 
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association with Litz silt loams and with other Litz 
shaly silt loams on the narrow, steep, high shale ridges 
in the Litz soil association in the northeastern part 
of the county. 

The 3- to 5-inch plow layer is light yellowish-brown 
or yellowish-brown friable shaly silt loam. This is 
underlain by a mixture of partly weathered shale frag- 
ments and soil material. Depth to the acid shale 
bedrock ranges from 3 to 15 inches. In many places 
cultivation is difficult because the plow layer contains 
a large amount of shale. Some shallow gullies have 
formed, but most of them can be filled in by heavy 
tillage implements. 

This soil is low in fertility. It is medium acid to 
strongly acid. The organic-matter content is low. Roots 
and moisture permeate readily. The root zone is re- 
stricted and the moisture-supplying capacity limited, 
however, because the soil is shallow. 

Use suitability (2-C).—All of this soil has been 
cleared and cropped, but only a small part is now culti- 
vated. Corn and hay are the chief crops. Much of the 
soil is in unimproved pasture, and some is idle. 

This soil is poor for crops. If it is fertilized and 
seeded, it will support good legume-grass pastures, but 
the carrying capacity is limited because of the poor 
moisture-supplying capacity. During the drier parts 
of the growing season, pastures on this soil are poor. 

Litz silt loam, rolling phase (5 to 15 percent slopes) 
(Lr)—This soil is like Litz silt loam, hilly phase, except 
that it is less steep and, in general, a little deeper over 
bedrock. A larger acreage of this soil has a thickness 
of more than 12 inches to bedrock. The parent rock 
is acid shale that contains widely spaced thin lenses 
of limestone and calcareous shale. Much of this soil 
occurs in the Litz soil association, along with Litz 
shaly silt loams and other Litz silt loams, on narrow 
ridge crests in the northeastern part of the county. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, pale-brown to light yellowish-brown friable 
silt loam that contains some shale fragments; topmost 
1 to 1% inches is stained dark gray with organic matter; 
organie matter disappears rapidly under cultivation. 

8 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown or yellow friable crumbly 
shaly silt loam or shaly silty clay loam. 

12 inches +, light yellowish-brown or reddish-yellow soft 
noncaleareous shale intermixed with soil material; shale 
bedrock at depths of 9 to 18 inches, 

This soil is low in fertility. It is medium acid to 
strongly acid. The organic-matter content is low ex- 
cept in the uppermost 1 or 2 inches. Moisture in- 
filtrates well, and roots penetrate the soil easily. The 
rooting zone is restricted, however, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is limited because the soil is shal- 
low over bedrock. Good tilth is easily maintained, but 
in places the shale makes tillage difficult. 

Use suitability (1-L)—Practically all of this soil 
is under cutover native deciduous forest. It is fairly 
well suited to crops and pasture, but much of it occurs 
on ridge crests that are somewhat inaccessible for 
cultivation. 

This soil is not well suited to truck crops and crops 
that require moisture during drier periods. In general, 
it is best suited to early-maturing crops such as small 
grains and hay. Corn is probably the most suitable 
row crop. This soil will support alfalfa and other 
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legumes and grasses if adequately fertilized and 
seeded, but yields are limited by lack of moisture. 
’ Under proper management good pastures can be main- 
tained, but carrying capacity is limited. 

Litz shaly silt loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 15 
percent slopes) (Ln}—This soil is like Litz silt loam, 
rolling phase, except that much of the soil material 
has been lost through erosion. It is associated with 
Litz silt loams and other Litz shaly silt loams on the 
narrow steep belts of the Litz soil association. Much 
of it is on narrow ridge crests above slopes occupied 
by steeper Litz soils. 

The 4- to 5-inch plow layer is light yellowish-brown 
friable shaly silt loam. This is underlain to a depth 
of 8 to 10 inches by yellowish-brown friable crumbly 
shaly silt loam or shaly silty clay loam. This grades 
to a mixture of light yellowish-brown to reddish-yellow 
soft noncaleareous shale and soil material. Shale bed- 
rock is at depths of 6 to 15 inches. 

In places where all the soil material has been lost 
through erosion, the plow layer consists of beds of 
partly weathered shale. A few shallow gullies occur, 
but they can be filled in by using heavy machinery. 

This soil is low in fertility. It is medium acid to 
strongly acid. The organic-matter content is low. Good 
tilth is easily maintained, but shale fragments inter- 
fere with cultivation. Moisture and roots penetrate 
readily, but the root zone is limited and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is very poor because the profile is 
shallow. 

Use suitability (1-L).—All of this soil has been 
cleared and cropped. Much of it is now unimproved 
pasture, and some is idle. Corn, small grains, and hay 
are the principal crops. 

This soil is fairly well suited to cultivated crops 
and to pasture, but its productivity is limited. It occurs 
on high ridges, and much of it is inaccessible for culti- 
vation. 

Hay and early maturing small grains are the crops 
for which the soil is the most suitable. Corn is the 
best row crop to grow. If the soil is seeded and well 
fertilized, good stands of legumes and grasses can be 
developed, but yields are limited by droughtiness. 

Masada loam, undulating phase (2 to 5 percent 
slopes) (Mb).—This is a well-drained soil that occurs 
on old stream terraces that rise 25 to 75 feet above 
the present flood plain of the Nolichucky River. The 
parent material was derived chiefly from granite, 
gneiss, and schist, but included some material derived 
from sandstone, quartzite, shale, and slate. This soi] 
resembles the Waynesboro soils in color, texture, and 
consistence, but it was derived from different parent 
material and consequently differs in mineral content. 

Profile description: 


0 to 10 inches, brown to dark yellowish-brown very friable 


oam, 

10 to 36 inches, strong-brown firm or crumbly clay loam or 
sandy clay that grades to reddish yellow or yellowish red; 
moderately developed medium blocky structure. 

36 inches +, firm sandy clay or clay loam; splotched yellow- 
ish red, yellow, and some gray; stratified beds of sandy 
material, clayey material, and cobblestones may be below 
a depth of about 40 inches; bedrock, limestone in most 

: places, is at depths of 4 to 20 feet. . 
Fine mica flakes are throughout the soil, and a few 


cobblestones or pebbles occur in places. 
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This soil is moderately fertile. The surface layer 
contains some organic matter. The reaction is medium 
acid to strongly acid. Good tilth is easily maintained. 
The soil is permeable to roots and moisture, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is good. 

Use suitability (1-D).—All of this soil has been 
cleared and cropped. It is now used chiefly for corn, 
small grains, and hay. It is well suited to all the crops 
commonly grown in the county, including tobacco, 
alfalfa, and truck crops, It can be intensively culti- 
vated, is easy to work, and responds to good manage- 
ment. The erosion hazard is not serious, but some care 
should be taken to control runoff on the stronger 
slopes. Good pastures of high carrying capacity can be 
maintained if seeded and well fertilized. 

Masada loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 12 percent 
slopes) (Ma).—This soil is eroded to the extent that 
the plow layer now consists of a mixture of original 
surface soil and subsoil material. Otherwise, it is like 
Masada loam, undulating phase. This soil occupies 
small areas, some of which are along streams on ter- 
race escarpments. It is associated with Masada loam, 
undulating phase, and with Altavista soils in the 
Congaree—Altavista soil association. 

The 5- to 6-inch plow layer normally is dark yellow- 
ish-brown to light reddish-yellow moderately firm loam. 
In many severely eroded strongly sloping areas, the 
plow layer consists of reddish-yellow firm sandy clay 
loam from the subsoil. Below a depth of about 28 
inches is firm sandy clay or clay loam splotched with 
yellowish red, yellow, and gray. This material may 
be underlain at depths of 36 to 40 inches by stratified 
sandy clays that contain lenses of pebbles and cobble- 
stones. Bedrock, limestone in most places, is at depths 
of 3 to 15 feet. 

A few small gullies occur in the most severely eroded 
areas, but most of these are easily filled in if heavy 
tillage implements are used. A few cobblestones occur 
in places. 

Fertility is good on the less eroded parts and fair 
on the severely eroded parts. The moisture-supplying 
capacity also ranges from good to fair. The soil is 
medium to strongly acid. The organic-matter content 
is low. Good tilth is fairly easily maintained except on 
the most severely eroded places. Moisture and roots 
penetrate the soil easily except where the firm subsoil 
is at or near the surface. The severely eroded parts 
are droughty, especially during the drier parts of the 
growing season. 

Use suitability (1-G).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cleared and cultivated. Much of it is now in 
pasture, but a considerable acreage is cropped, mainly 
to small grains and hay. This soil is moderately good 
for crops or pasture. It is suitable for most of the 
crops commonly grown and gives good yields if well 
managed. Productivity is reduced in the areas that 
are severely eroded. Some care is required to control 
runoff. If adequately fertilized and properly seeded, 
this soil will support good stands of legumes and 
grasses for hay or pasture. 

Melvin silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Mc}.—This 
poorly drained soil consists of young alluvium, most 
of which was washed from uplands underlain by lime- 
stone. The soil material was derived mostly from 
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Dunmore, Dewey, Groseclose, and Bolton soils; a little 
was derived from Litz and Dandridge soils. This soil 
occurs in slight depressions on the bottom lands along 
the creeks throughout the Dunmore-Greendale soil 
association. It is associated with the Lindside soil. 

This soil resembles the Lindside soil, which was de- 
rived from the same kind of parent material but is 
better drained. It resembles the Prader soil in color 
and in drainage, but the parent material of the Prader 
soil was derived mostly from calcareous shale. 

Profile description: 

0 to 7 inches, dark yellowish-brown or yellowish-brown 
friable silt loam finely mottled with gray; much grayer 
or lighter colored when dry, 

7 to 30 inches, predominantly gray silty clay loam or silty 
clay mottled with yellow and dark brown; very firm when 
moist, plastic when wet; limestone bedrock at depths of 
2% to 10 feet. 

In places the surface layer is lighter gray and is a 
silty clay loam, 

This soil is subject to overflow. During the wetter 
part of the growing season, the water table is at or 
very near the surface; during the drier part it may 
be at depths of 8 or 4 feet. Fertility is not high. The 
content of organic matter is moderately low to mod- 
erately high. The soil is generally slightly acid, but in 
places it is neutral or slightly alkaline. When not 
saturated with water, much of this soil is fairly per- 
meable to roots and water. Spots where the subsoil is 
very firm silty clay loam or silty clay are very slowly 
permeable. 

Use suitability (2-D).—Much of this soil is used 
for permanent pasture. A small acreage is cropped, 
and a few cleared areas have grown up to weeds, 
willows, and alders. Corn and hay are the chief crops. 
Yields vary because the moisture supply varies from 
year to year. 

This soil is poor for crops. Artificial drainage would 
make it suitable for corn, soybeans, and some legumes 
and grasses. The quality of pastures varies; the better 
drained areas support fairly good stands of bluegrass 
and whiteclover and have moderately high carrying 
capacity, but in the more poorly drained areas the 
vegetation is of poor quality and the carrying capacity 
is low. Pastures could be improved by improving the 
drainage. 

Monongahela silt loam, undulating phase (0 to 5 per- 
cent slopes) (Me].—This imperfectly drained to mod- 
erately well drained soil consists of old general allu- 
vium. Most of the material was derived from sandy and 
shaly rocks; a little was derived from limestone. This 
soil occurs on low benches along Lick Creek and the 
other larger creeks in the county. A substantial acreage 
occurs in the Monongahela—Needmore—Dandridge soil 
association on the crests of low broad ridges above 
areas of Dandridge soils. A smaller acreage is in the 
Nolichucky—-Waynesboro-Cumberland soil association. 

This soil developed from the same kind of parent 
material as the Holston soils, but it is less well drained 
and consequently has a more mottled subsoil. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, pale-yellow or light yellowish-brown friable 
silt loam. 

8 to 20 inches, yellow or olive-yellow moderately friable to 
firm silty clay loam with a moderately well developed 
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medium blocky structure. 
20 inches +, mottled yellow, brown, and gray silty clay; 
very firm or very hard, 

In places the surface soil is fine sandy loam or loam. 
In other places there are cobblestones on the surface 
and throughout the profile, but not so many that they 
interfere with cultivation. 

This soil is low in plant nutrients and organic matter 
and is medium acid to strongly acid. The 8- to 10-inch 
surface layer is permeable to roots and moisture, but 
the subsoil is very slowly permeabie. Except during the 
drier parts of the growing. season, the water table is 
ordinarily within 2 or 3 feet of the surface. Because of 
the high water table and the firm or very firm con- 
sistence of the subsoil, infiltration of moisture is re- 
tarded and the rooting zone is restricted. The moisture- 
supplying capacity is fair to good. Good tilth ig fairly 
easy to maintain, but because of the slow internal 
drainage, it may be necessary to delay cultivation 
following a period of wet weather. Planting is likely 
to be delayed many days in the spring. 

Use suitability (1-F).—Most of this soil has been 
cleared and is used for crops and pasture. Corn, small 
grains, and hay are the chief crops. Yields are mod- 
erate to low. 

This soil is of limited suitability for crops. It re- 
sponds fairly well to fertilization but not as well as 
better drained soils. For high yields very heavy fer- 
tilization is required. The soil is not suited to alfalfa 
nor to truck crops. Good yields of tobacco are obtained 
if conditions are favorable, but this crop may be 
damaged by excessive moisture. This soil tends to be 
droughty during midsummer; consequently, fall-sown 
small grains, which mature early, are one of the best 
suited crops. If seeded, fertilized, and otherwise well 
managed, good stands of legumes and grasses can be 
maintained. The carrying capacity of pastures may be 
limited by droughtiness during dry weather and by 
excess moisture during wet weather. 

Monongahela silt loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 12 
percent slopes) ({Md)—This soil resembles Monongahela 
silt loam, undulating phase, except for the effects of 
erosion. Most of it occurs on moderately strong slopes 
below areas of the undulating phase. Most of this soil 
is in the Monongahela-Needmore—Dandridge and the 
Hamblen-—Staser soil associations. A smaller acreage is 
in the northern part of the Nolichucky-Waynesboro-— 
Cumberland association. 

The plow layer in most places consists of a mixture 
of surface soil and subsoil. The 4- to 5-inch plow layer 
is normally pale-yellow or yellow silt loam to silty clay 
loam. This is underlain to a depth of about 16 inches 
by yellow moderately firm silty clay loam. Below this 
is a layer of compact very firm silty clay, mottled yel- 
low, gray, and brown. Bedrock of shale or limestone 
begins at depths of 214 to 10 feet. 

On the stronger slopes there are many patches from 
which all of the surface soil has been removed by 
erosion; in these spots the plow layer consists of yellow 
firm or very firm silty clay loam. Some areas in the 
eastern part of the county, near the mountains, have 
surface layers of fine sandy loam or loam. 

This soil is low in fertility. It is medium acid to 
strongly acid. The organic-matter content is low. Good 
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tilth is somewhat difficult to maintain, especially in 
the more severely eroded parts. Moisture infiltrates 
well to depths of 6 or 8 inches in the less severely 
eroded areas, but percolation is very slow where ero- 
sion has been severe. Because of slow internal drainage 
and the very firm consistence of the subsoil, root de- 
velopment is impeded. The moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity is fair to poor; much of the soil is droughty 
during the drier part of the growing season. 

Use suitability (1-J).—Most of this soil hag been 
cleared and is used for crops and pasture. A small 
acreage is idle. 

This soil is fair for crops or pasture. It responds to 
fertilization, but it will not give yields comparable 
to those obtained from better drained and more fertile 
soils. The crops to which it is best suited are red 
clover, orchardgrass, other legumes and grasses, and 
small grains. It is not suited to alfalfa, truck crops, and 
tobacco. 

Needmore silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes) (Nb).—This well-drained soil is moderately 
deep over calcareous shale. It occurs on low ridgetops 
in association with Monongahela silt loam, undulating 
phase. Most of it is in the Monongahela~Needmore- 
Dandridge soil association; some is in the Dandridge— 
Whitesburg association. This soil is much like the 
Dandridge soils, except that it is deeper over bedrock. 

Profile description: 

0 to 7 inches, pale-yellow to yellowish-brown friable silt 
loam; the topmost 1 to 2 inches is stained dark with 
organic matter; a few shale fragments occur in places, 

T to 22 inches, strong-brown to yellowish-brown firm to very 
firm silty clay; moderately well developed medium blocky 
structure. 

22 to 30 inches, silty clay variegated or splotched strong 
brown, reddish yellow, and gray; very firm when moist, 
plastie when wet; contains thin, soft, weathered shale 
fragments; olive-gray, yellow, and nearly black shale is 
at depths of 1% to 3% feet. 

In some places the underlying shale is calcareous, 
but in other places it is leached to depths of 3 to 5 feet. 
In cultivated patches on the stronger slopes, much of 
the original surface layer has been removed by erosion. 

This soil is medium acid to strongly acid. It is 
moderately low in organic matter and plant nutrients. 
Internal drainage is slow, but it is adequate for the 
crops commonly grown. Moisture does not readily 
infiltrate the subsoil; as a result, runoff begins rather 
soon following rains. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is somewhat limited; consequently, the soil is rather 
droughty during the drier parts of the growing season. 
Good tilth is fairly easy to maintain. 

Use suttability (1-L).—About 85 percent of this 
soil has been cleared. Much of it is used for crops or 
pasture, A small part is idle. 

This soil is well suited to many kinds of crops. It 
is not so well suited to alfalfa and tobacco as are some 
of the deeper, more permeable soils. Productivity is 
somewhat limited by the limited moisture-supplying 
capacity. Under good management high yields of small 
grains and most legumes and grasses are obtained. 

Needmore silt loam, rolling phase (5 to 12 percent 
slopes) (Na).—This soi] resembles Needmore silt loam, 
undulating phase, but it is shallower over bedrock. 
Most of it occurs on the upper slopes of broad low 
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ridges in the Monongahela-Needmore—Dandridge soil 
association. A small acreage occurs on narrow ridge- 
tops in the Dandridge—-Whitesburg association. 

The 5- to 6-inch surface layer is pale-yellow to 
yellowish-brown friable silt loam. This is underlain, 
to a depth of about 16 inches, by yellowish-brown or. 
yellow silty clay that is moderately firm to firm when 
moist and plastic when wet. Below this is a layer of 
very firm tough silty clay that contains thin fragments 
of soft weathered shale. This layer is variegated or 
splotched with strong brown, reddish yellow, and gray. 

Depth to the shale bedrock ranges from 1 to 8 feet. 
In many places the shale is caleareous directly under 
the soil; in other places it is leached to depths of 3 or 
4 feet and is medium acid. 

This soil is moderately low in plant nutrients and 
low in organic matter. It is medium acid to strongly 
acid. The surface soil is permeable to roots and mois- 
ture, but the firm to very firm subsoil is slowly per- 
meable, and runoff develops rather quickly during 
rains. Because the moisture-supplying capacity is 
limited, the soil is somewhat droughty during dry 
weather. Good tilth is fairly easy to maintain. 

Use suitability (1~L).—Most of this soil is under 
cutover native deciduous forest. If cleared it would 
be fair for crops or pasture, but it would be suited 
to a limited number of crops. It responds well to fer- 
tilization, but the moisture-supplying capacity is only 
fair; consequently, productivity is limited. The soil is 
well suited to small grains and to legumes and grasses. 
If it is adequately fertilized and limed, it will support 
good pastures, but the carrying capacity is limited 
during dry weather. 

Needmore silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 
12 percent slopes) (Nc).—This soil is like Needmore 
silt loam, rolling phase, except that a considerable 
amount of the original surface soil has been lost 
through erosion, and as a result the present surface 
layer is finer textured. It occurs in association with 
Monongahela soils and with other Needmore soils on 
broad low ridges in the Monongahela—Needmore- 
Dandridge soil association. Some areas occur in the 
Dandridge—Whitesburg association. 

In most places the 4- to 5-inch plow layer consists 
of a mixture of original surface soil and subsoil and is 
yellowish-brown to strong-brown silt loam to firm 
silty clay loam. This is underlain by yellowish-brown 
or yellow silty clay that is very firm when moist and 
plastic when wet. Beginning at a depth of about 16 
inches is a layer of splotched strong-brown, reddish- 
yellow, and gray silty clay that is very firm when 
moist and plastic when wet. This layer contains frag- 
ments of soft weathered shale. 

Depth to the shale bedrock ranges from 1 to 3 feet. 
In some places the shale is caleareous directly below 
the soil; in others, it is leached and acid to a depth of 
4 or 5 feet. Many exposed patches on the stronger 
slopes are severely eroded; in such places the plow 
layer consists of the silty clay subsoil. In some areas 
the subsoil is reddish yellow instead of yellow. 

This soil is low in fertility. It is medium acid to 
strongly acid. The organic-matter content is low. Good 
tilth is fairly easy to maintain except on the severely 
eroded areas. The very firm subsoil impedes infiltra- 
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tion of moisture and causes runoff to begin quickly 
during rains. The moisture-supplying capacity is fair 
to poor. 

Hse suitability (1-L).—Al] of this soil has been 
cleared. Much of it is now in crops, chiefly corn, small 
grains, and lespedeza. Alfalfa and tobacco are also 
grown. A considerable acreage is used for pasture, 
and a little is idle. 

This soil is fair for crops, but the productivity and 
the range of suitability are limited. Small grains and 
legumes and grasses are among the crops for which 
it ig best suited. This soil is erodible if cultivated; it 
should be kept under a cover of close-growing vegeta- 
tion as much of the time as possible, and row crops 
should be grown infrequently. 

Nolichucky loam, undulating phase (2 to 5 percent 
slopes) (Nk|j—This soil occurs on terraces that con- 
sist of old general alluvium. The material was derived 
chiefly from sandy and shaly rocks and to a small ex- 
tent from limestone. Most of this soil is on the ter- 
races along the Nolichucky River, in the Nolichucky— 
Waynesboro—Cumberland soil association. The terraces 
are 75 to 150 feet above the level of the stream. 

This soil developed from the same kind of parent 
material as the Waynesboro and Holston soils. The 
Waynesboro soils have a darker colored surface layer 
and are more fertile; the Holston soils have light-red 
or yellowish-red subsoils and have slower internal 
drainage. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown to pale-brown very 
friable loam. 

8 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown clay loam grading with 
depth to reddish yellow; friable to slightly firm. 

14 to 36 inches, reddish-yellow to yellowish-red firm to fri- 
able clay loam; moderately well developed medium blocky 
structure, 

36 inches -+-, splotched red and yellow fine sandy clay with 
some grayish streaks; firm to friable. 

In some areas, especially where the soil is shallow, 
the subsoil is finer textured. Stratified sandy and 
clayey material containing lenses of cobblestones or 
pebbles occur below a depth of 81% feet. Pebbles and 
cobblestones occur in places but not in amounts that 
interfere with cultivation. 

This soil is low in fertility. It is strongly acid. The 
organic-matter content is low. Moisture and roots 
permeate the soil readily; consequently runoff does not 
begin quickly. The moisture-supplying cavacity is good. 
Good tilth is easy to maintain, A good seedbed can 
be prepared more easily than in many finer textured 
soils, especially those that overlie limestone. 

Use suitability (1-E).—Most of this soil is used 
for crops or pasture. Little of it is idle. It is good to 
very good for many kinds of crops. Under good 
management it produces high yields of all the crops 
commonly grown in the county. Fairly heavy fertili- 
zation is required for alfalfa, tobacco, and truck crops. 
Erosion is not a serious hazard. Under normal condi- 
tions this soil can be used in a moderately short 
rotation. : 

Nolichucky loam, rolling phase (5 to 12 percent 
slopes) (Nh).—This soil is like Nolichucky loam, un- 
dulating phase, except that it is on stronger slopes. 
Practically all of it is in the Nolichucky-Waynesboro— 
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Cumberland soil association in the central part of the 
county. 

The 6- to 8-inch surface layer is light yellowish- 
brown or pale-brown very friable loam. This is 
underlain to a depth of 12 or 14 inches by friable 
yellowish-brown clay loam grading with depth to red- 
dish yellow. Below this is a layer of reddish-yellow to 
yellowish-red firm or friable clay loam of moderate 
medium blocky structure. This layer extends to a depth 
of about 30 inches and is underlain by splotched red and 
yellow fine sandy clay that is firm but crumbly. Bed- 
rock, generally limestone, begins at depths of 214 
to 12 feet. 

This soil is medium acid to strongly acid. It is 
moderately low in plant nutrients and organic matter. 
In forested areas the topmost 1 or 2 inches contains 
a considerable amount of organic matter, which disap- 
pears rapidly under cultivation. Moisture and roots 
permeate the soil readily. Runoff does not begin 
quickly, but because of the strong slope there is some 
risk of erosion. The moisture-supplying capacity is 
good, and good tilth is easy to maintain. 

Use suitability (1~I).—All of this soil is under cut- 
over native deciduous forest. It is fair to good for 
crops, but its productivity is limited. Good yields of 
tobaeco, corn, and truck crops are obtained if the soil 
is adequately fertilized, but row crops should be grown 
only in moderately long rotations. Small grains, 
legumes, and grasses yield well under good manage- 
ment. This soil is not so well suited to alfalfa as the 
Dunmore soils. 

Nolichucky loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 12 per- 
cent slopes) (Ng)—This soil is like Nolichucky loam, 
rolling phase, except that it has Jost a considerable 
amount of its surface soil through erosion. It is widely 
distributed on the high terraces along the Nolichucky 
River. It is in the Nolichucky-Waynesboro—Cumber- 
land soil association. 

The 5- to 6-inch plow layer is a loam in the less 
severely eroded areas and a friable clay loam where 
erosion has been more severe. It is light yellowish 
brown to reddish yellow. It is underlain by reddish- 
yellow to yellowish-red firm but crumbly clay loam of 
moderate medium blocky structure. Below this layer 
the soil is splotched. Bedrock, generally limestone, 
begins at depths of 114 to 12 feet. There are a few 
patches from which all the surface soil has been re- 
moved; in these places the plow layer consists of 
yellowish-red firm clay loam from the subsoil. A few 
small gullies have formed in places, but most of these 
can be filled in by using heavy tillage implements. 

This soil is moderately low in fertility. It is medium 
to strongly acid. The organic-matter content is very 
low. Except in the more severely eroded areas, this soil 
is permeable to moisture and roots and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is good. Although moisture in- 
filtrates rather rapidly, the soil will erode if it is 
cultivated for a long period. Good tilth is easy to main- 
tain except on the more severely eroded areas. In most 
places a good seedbed can easily be prepared. 

Use suitability (1-I).—All of this soil is used for 
crops or pasture. It is moderately wel] suited to a wide 
variety of crops, including corn, tobacco, and truck 
crops, Good yields are obtained if the soil is heavily 
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fertilized and limed. Rotations should be moderately 
long. Alfalfa stands are more difficult to maintain 
than on the Dunmore soils. 


Nolichucky loam, eroded hilly phase (12 to 25 per- 
cent slopes) (Nf).—This soil resembles Nolichucky 
loam, rolling phase, except that it is more strongly 
sloping and has Jost much of its surface soil through 
erosion. It occurs on strong slopes on the edges of high 
terraces below areas of more gently sloping Noli- 
chucky and Waynesboro soils. It is in the Nolichucky— 
Waynesboro—Cumberland soil association. 

The 4- to 5-inch plow layer is yellowish-brown to 
reddish-yellow heavy loam or clay loam. This is under- 
lain by reddish-yellow to yellowish-red firm to friable 
clay loam that grades to splotched red or yellow fine 
sandy clay. Bedrock, limestone in most places, begins 
at depths of 2 to 10 feet. 

In the severely eroded areas, the plow layer consists 
of yellowish-red firm clay loam from the subsoil. 
Gullies have formed in some places, but most of them 
are easily filled in if heavy tillage implements are used. 
Cobblestones occur in some places but not in numbers 
that interfere with cultivation. 

This soil is moderately low in natura] fertility. It 
is medium acid to strongly acid. The organic-matter 
content is very low. Except in the more severely eroded 
places, the soil is permeable to moisture and roots 
and is easily maintained in good tilth. The moisture- 
supplying capacity is fair except where the soil is 
severely eroded or shallow over bedrock. 

Use suitability (1-M).—AII of this soil has been 
cleared and cropped. Most of it is used for pasture; 
a small area is in crops, and the rest is idle. 

This soil is poor to fair for crops and fair to good 
for pasture. It is suited to a number of crops but is 
best used in long rotations in which close-growing 
small grains and hay predominate. If it is well ferti- 
lized, this soil will support good pastures, and for much 
of the acreage this is the best use. 

Runoff creates an erosion hazard and interferes with 
fieldwork. The soil tends to be droughty, especially on 
the south-facing slopes. 


Nolichucky cobbly fine sandy loam, eroded rolling 
phase (5 to 12 percent slopes) (Ne).—This soil differs 
from Nolichucky loam, undulating phase, mainly in 
that it has lost much of its original surface layer 
through erosion and now has a moderately coarse 
textured surface soil, is moderately sloping to strongly 
sloping, and contains enough gravel and cobblestones 
to interfere with tillage. It is in the Nolichucky— 
Waynesboro—Cumberland soil association. It occurs 
in widely distributed areas on high terraces along the 
Nolichucky River. The terraces are formed of ma- 
terials derived chiefly from sandy rocks and shales and 
to a lesser extent from limestone. 

The 6- to 8-inch surface layer is light yellowish- 
brown or pale-brown cobbly fine sandy loam. This is 
underlain by friable to somewhat firm cobbly clay 
loam that is yellowish brown and grades with depth 
to reddish yellow. Below this is reddish-yellow to 
yellowish-red firm to friable cobbly clay loam that 
extends from a depth of 15 inches to 40 inches. This 
layer rests on splotched red and yellow cobbly fine 
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sandy clay that is firm to friable. Bedrock, limestone 
in most places, begins at depths of 21% to 15 feet. 

In the more severely eroded areas, the 5- to 6-inch 
surface layer is yellowish-brown to reddish-yellow fine 
sandy loam or fine sandy clay loam. There are a few 
patches from which all the surface soil has been re- 
moved by erosion; in these places the plow layer con- 
sists of reddish-yellow cobbly clay loam from the sub- 
soil. Some of the less severely eroded areas are under 
cutover native deciduous forest. 

Fertility is moderately low to low. There is little 
organic matter in the surface layer. The soil is strongly 
acid. It is readily permeable to moisture and roots; 
consequently, runoff does not begin quickly during 
rains. The moisture-supplying capacity is more limited 
than that of the Nolichucky loams, but it is adequate 
during much of the growing season. Good tilth is 
fairly easy to maintain, except in the more severely 
eroded areas. This soil is more difficult to cultivate, 
however, than the Nolichucky loams because of the 
strong slopes and the abundance of pebbles and cobble- 
stones. 

Use suitability (1-I).—More than three-fourths of 
this soil has been cleared and used for crops. Some of 
the soil is in pasture, and a small acreage is idle. 

This soil is suited to a variety of crops, but its use 
suitability and productivity are limited by the strong 
slopes, cobblestones, and low fertility. Tobacco, corn, 
and many truck crops are grown. Good yields are ob- 
tained of small grains and legumes and grasses if a 
high level of fertility is maintained, 

Nolichucky cobbly fine sandy loam, eroded hilly phase 
(12 to 25 percent slopes) (Nd}—This soil is shallower, 
more severely eroded, and more strongly sloping than 
Nolichucky cobbly fine sandy loam, eroded rolling 
phase. It occurs mostly on the escarpments of high 
terraces along streams in the Nolichucky-Waynesboro— 
Cumberland soil association. It lies below and next to 
less strongly sloping Nolichucky and Waynesboro soils. 

There are patches from which all of the original sur- 
face soil has been removed by erosion; in such places 
the plow layer now consists of reddish-yellow firm 
cobbly sandy clay loam. A small acreage of this soil 
that is still under the native deciduous forest has a 
6- or 7-inch surface layer of light yellowish-brown or 
pale-brown cobbly fine sandy loam. This is underlain 
by yellowish-brown friable cobbly clay loam that 
grades with depth to reddish yellow. Beginning at a 
depth of about 14 inches is a layer of reddish-yellow 
to yellowish-red firm but crumbly cobbly clay loam, 
underlain by splotched material. Bedrock, limestone in 
most places, begins at depths of 2 to 10 feet. Shallow 
gullies occur in the more severely eroded areas but 
most of them can be filled in if heavy tillage imple- 
ments are used. 

Fertility is moderately low, and the organic-matter 
content is low. The soil is medium acid to strongly acid. 
In the less severely eroded places, the soil is permeable 
to roots and moisture, tilth is moderately good, and 
the water-supplying capacity is fair. Where there has 
been more severe erosion, tilth is unfavorable and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is poor; the plow layer 
is composed of slowly permeable clay loam from the 
subsoil, and runoff begins quickly during rains. 
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Use suitability (2-A).—Most of this soil has been 
cleared and cultivated. Much of it is now used for 
pasture. A small acreage is still under native forest. 

This soil is not well suited to cultivation. If any of it 
is used for crops, it needs careful management to con- 
serve productivity. Rotations should be long and should 
consist mostly of small grains and hay and pasture 
crops. If it is well fertilized, most of this soil will sup- 
port pastures of fair to good carrying capacity. 
Severely eroded areas, especially those on south-facing 
slopes, are droughty and have lower carrying capacity 
than other areas. 

Ooltewah silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Oa).—This 
is an imperfectly drained soil of the uplands. It has 
developed from limestone. It occurs in depressions and 
sinkholes and along intermittent drainageways. Most 
of it is in the Dunmore—Greendale, the Stony land- 
Dunmore, and the Groseclose-Dunmore soil associa- 
tions. 

This soil resembles Lindside silt loam, but it consists 
of local alluvium and is sometimes temporarily cov- 
ered by ponded water that runs off the adjacent up- 
lands. Lindside silt loam consists of general alluvium 
and is often flooded by overflow from streams. 

Profile description: 

0 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown or dark yellowish-brown 
friable silt loam. 

14 to 20 inches, dark yellowish-brown friable silty clay 
loam mottled with gray and yellow. 

20 to 36 inches, mottled gray, yellow, and brown silty clay 
loam; firm but moderately friable; the soil may become 
firmer and more grayish with depth; bedrock of limestone 
at depths of 4 to 15 feet. 

This is a fertile soil. It contains a moderate amount 
of organic matter and is medium acid to slightly acid. 
It is permeable to roots and moisture, but water stands 
in the sinkholes because there are no outlets for 
surface drainage, and internal drainage is impaired. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is good. Good tilth is 
easy to maintain. 

Use suitability (1-C).—Nearly all of this soil has 
been cleared and is used for crops or pasture, Corn 
and hay are the principal crops. 

This is a productive soil that is easy to work and 
conserve, but its use suitability is limited because of 
the impaired drainage. It is too wet for alfalfa. Small 
grains are likely to lodge. It is not well suited to 
potatoes and early truck crops, but it is suitable for 
truck crops that are planted late. The crops to which 
it is best suited are corn, soybeans, and hay. Red clover 
and orchardgrass are suitable hay crops. Because the 
moisture supply is good, pasture stands of legumes and 
grasses are good even during dry weather. 

Pace silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 5 percent 
slopes) (Pd]—This is a moderately well drained soil 
that occurs on older colluvial or local alluvial slopes. 
The parent material was derived chiefly from lime- 
stone. This soil is widely distributed throughout the 
Dunmore-Greendale soil association; a little of it is in 
the Stony land—Dunmore and Groseclose~-Dunmore 
associations. It is lighter colored and less fertile than 
the Hermitage silt loams, which occur in similar 
topographic positions. It is similar to Greendale silt 
loam but occurs at slightly higher elevations and has 
somewhat more distinct layers. 
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Profile description: 


0 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown to dark yellowish-brown 
friable silt loam. 

10 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown to yellow friable to firm 
silty clay loam; moderately well developed medium blocky 
structure; yellow or pale yellow when dry. 

28 inches -++, mottled or splotched yellow, gray, and reddish- 
yellow firm to very firm silty clay loam grading to silty 
clay; bedrock of limestone is at depths of 3 to 10 feet. 

Fine chert occurs in small quantities throughout this 
soil but does not materially interfere with cultivation. 

This soil is low in plant nutrients and organic 
matter. It is medium acid to strongly acid. The mois- 
ture-supplying capacity is good. Good tilth is easy to 
maintain. The deep subsoil is very firm but is per- 
meable enough to permit root development for most 
crops. Many areas on the foot slopes receive runoff 
water from the higher slopes; in a few places this 
runoff is an erosion hazard, but in general it is bene- 
ficial because it provides moisture to plants during 
dry periods. 

Use suitability (1-F).—Practically all ef this soil 
has been cleared and cultivated. Much of it is now used 
to raise corn, tobacco, small grains, and hay. 

This soil is easy to work and to conserve and re- 
sponds to fertilization. It is suited to moderately 
intensive use, but it will not give high yields unless 
it is heavily fertilized. It is well suited to corn, tobacco, 
small grains, hay, and many truck crops. It is not so 
well suited to alfalfa as some of the more fertile and 
better drained soils. If properly seeded and well fer- 
tilized, this soil will support good pastures of high 
carrying capacity. 

Pace silt loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 12 percent 
slopes) (Pc)——This soil resembles Pace silt loam, un- 
dulating phase, but it is more strongly sloping and has 
lost some of its surface soil through erosion. It occurs 
on gentle foot slopes and along intermittent drainage- 
ways, just below areas of Dunmore and Groseclose 
soils. It is widely distributed throughout the Dunmore- 
Greendale, Groseclose—-Dunmore, and Stony land~Dun- 
more soil associations. 

The degree of erosion varies. In places very little 
surface soil has been lost; in other places as much as 
50 percent has been lost; a few places are severely 
eroded. There are a few patches on the steeper, more 
exposed slopes from which all of the surface soil has 
been removed by erosion; in these places the plow layer 
consists of yellow firm silty clay loam or silty clay. 
In most places the 5- to 6-inch surface layer is yellow- 
ish-brown friable silt loam. This is underlain by 
yellowish-brown or yellow friable or firm silty clay 
loam. Beginning at a depth of about 24 inches is a 
layer of splotched yellow, gray, and reddish-yellow 
silty clay loam or silty clay that is firm to very firm. 
Depth to the limestone bedrock ranges from 2 to 8 feet. 

This soil is low in organic matter and moderately 
low in plant nutrients. It is medium acid to strongly 
acid. The moisture-supplying capacity is good. Runoff 
creates more of an erosion hazard on this soil than 
on Pace silt loam, undulating phase, Except in the 
most severely eroded areas, the soil is permeable to 
roots and moisture, 

Use suitability (1-J).—Most of this soil has been 
cleared and is now used for crops or pasture. It is 
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suited to many kinds of crops, but it requires more 
careful management than Pace silt loam, undulating 
phase. It will support pastures of moderately good 
carrying capacity. 

Pace cherty silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes) (Pb).—This soil resembles Pace silt loam, 
undulating phase, but it has a lighter colored surface 
soil, somewhat more rapid internal drainage, and 
contains chert fragments in amounts that interfere 
with cultivation. It is associated with cherty Dunmore 
soils in the Dunmore-Greendale and Stony land—Dun- 
more soil associations. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, brownish-gray to brownish-yellow friable 
cherty silt loam, 

10 to 28 inches, yellow to yellowish-brown friable to mod- 
erately firm cherty silty clay loam. 

28 inches +, mottled gray, yellow, and brown cherty silty 
clay loam or cherty silty clay; firm to very firm; bedrock 
of limestone is at depths of 3 to 10 feet. 

This soil is low in plant nutrients and organic mat- 
ter and is medium acid to strongly acid. It is permeable 
to roots and moisture, but the mottled layer impedes 
percolation. The moisture-supplying capacity is good, 
although it is more limited than that of the Pace 
silt loams. Good tilth generally is easy to maintain. 

Use suitability (1-F).—Most of this soil has been 
cleared and is now used for crops or pasture. Corn, 
small grains, and hay are the principal crops. 

This soil is suited to many kinds of crops, but the 
chert makes tillage difficult. Good yields are obtained 
only if the soil is heavily fertilized. Under good 
management good pastures of moderately high carry- 
ing capacity can be maintained. 

Pace cherty silt loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 12 
percent slopes) (Pa]—This soil resembles Pace cherty 
silt loam, undulating phase, but has a somewhat shal- 
lower profile. It occurs in small areas on foot slopes 
and along intermittent drainageways just below areas 
of Dunmore and Groseclose soils. Most of it is in the 
Dunmore-Greendale soil association. 

A considerable amount of the surface soi] has been 
lost through erosion, and a few shallow gullies have 
formed on the stronger slopes. In areas that are only 
slightly eroded, the 6- to 8-inch surface layer is 
brownish-gray or brownish-yellow friable cherty silt 
loam. This is underlain by yellow or brownish-yellow 
cherty silty clay loam. Beginning at a depth of about 
24 inches is a layer of mottled or splotched gray, 
yellow, and brown cherty silty clay loam or cherty silty 
clay that is firm to very firm. Depth to the limestone 
bedrock ranges from 2 to 8 feet. 

In the most severely eroded areas, all of the surface 
soil has been removed by erosion and the plow layer 
consists of yellow firm cherty silty clay. 

This soil is low in plant nutrients. It is medium acid 
to strongly acid. Fertility is low. Except in the more 
severely eroded parts, good tilth is easy to maintain, 
but the chert fragments interfere with tillage opera- 
tions. Down to the mottled layer, the soil is permeable 
to roots and moisture. 

Use suitability (1-J).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cleared and is used for crops or pasture. Corn, 
tobacco, small grains, hay, and other crops are grown. 

This soil is fair for crops and fair to good for 
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pasture, but its use suitability is limited because it is 
cherty and low in fertility. It responds well to ferti- 
lization. 7 

Prader silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Pe).—This 
is a poorly drained soil that consists of young general 
alluvium derived from calcareous shale. A few small 
areas in the southeastern part of the county consist of 
alluvium derived from slate and quartzite. Most of this 
soil occurs in areas of 2 to 10 acres on the bottom 
lands along creeks, in association with Hamblen soils. 
It is in the Monongahela-Needmore—Dandridge and 
Hamblen-Staser soil associations, 

This soil developed from the same kind of parent 
material as the Hamblen soils but is more poorly 
drained. 

Profile description: 

0 to 7 inches, dark yellowish-brown or yellowish-brown silt 
loam; fine, common mottles of gray and dark brown. 

7 to 20 inches, gray to olive-gray silty clay or silty clay 
loam; very fine when moist, plastic when wet. 

20 inches --, predominantly gray silty clay, very firm when 
moist, plastic when wet; bedrock, calcareous shale in 
most places, is at depths of 2% to 10 feet. 

In many places the surface layer is silty clay loam. 
The surface layer in a few areas is very dark brown 
or nearly black. 

Practically all of this soil is on the lower parts of the 
bottom lands or in depressions in the bottom lands; 
consequently it is frequently flooded. The water table 
is at or near the surface during the wet part of the 
year; during dry periods it is at depths of 2 to 5 feet. 
When the water table is low, the moisture-supplying 
capacity of the soil is limited. Areas where the water 
table fluctuates are excessively wet part of the time 
and droughty part of the time. The uppermost 10 to 12 
inches is permeable to roots and moisture, but the 
underlying material, in most places, is very slowly 
permeable. 

The supply of plant nutrients is moderately low 
except in the areas that have darker colored surface 
soil; in these areas the plant-nutrient content is mod- 
erately high. Most of this soil is neutral to slightly 
acid; some areas, particularly in the southeastern part 
of the county, are medium acid. 

Use suitability (2~D).—About 25 percent of this 
soil is still under native forest. Much of the rest is in 
pasture. A small acreage is in crops, chiefly corn and 
hay. Yields are low. 

This soil is poorly suited to crops, because it is 
poorly drained and subject to flooding. The better 
drained parts support a good cover of whiteclover and 
bluegrass, but the vegetation on the more poorly 
drained areas does not provide good forage. Artificial 
drainage would improve the productivity of this soil, 
but it may be too expensive to be practical. 

Ramsey stony loam, steep phase (25 to 50 percent 
slopes) (Rb).—This is an excessively drained shallow 
soil that occurs on mountains in the Ramsey—Stony 
land soil association. The parent material was derived 
from quartzite, sandstone, shale, and slate. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown to yellowish-brown loose 
very friable stony loam; the top 1 or 2 inches is stained 
dark with organic matter. 


8 to 20 inches, brownish-yellow or yellow friable stony loam 
that grades to stony clay loam. 
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20 inches +, yellowish-brown gritty soil material mixed 
with soft partially decomposed quartzite, sandstone, and 
slate rock fragments, 

Depth to bedrock ranges from 1 to 3 feet; rock out- 
crops are common. 

This soil is moderately low in plant nutrients and 
organic matter, It is medium acid to strongly acid. 
It is permeable to roots and moisture but contains 
enough rock fragments to interfere with cultivation. 
Runoff is very rapid, and internal drainage is rapid. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is poor. 

Use suitability (8-A).—Practically all of this soil 
is under native forest of mixed hardwoods and pines. 
A very small acreage is in pasture. 

This soil is unsuited to crops or pasture. Much of it 
is inaccessible. Forestry is the best use for most of it. 

Ramsey stony loam, very steep phase (50+  per- 
cent slopes) (Rc).—This soil resembles Ramsey stony 
loam, steep phase, but is shallower and more strongly 
sloping. It occupies a large area in the Ramsey—Stony 
land soil association. 

The 5- to 6-inch surface layer is light yellowish- 
brown loose very friable stony loam; the uppermost 
1 to 2 inches is stained dark by organic matter. This 
is underlain, to a depth of about 16 inches, by yellow- 
ish-brown or yellow friable stony loam or stony clay 
loam, that grades to a mixture of stone fragments and 
soil material. Depth to bedrock ranges from 6 inches 
to 2 feet. Rock outcrops are common. 

Use suitability (8-A).—Practically all of this soil 
is under cutover native forest of deciduous trees and 
pines. It is unsuited to crops or pasture. 

Ramsey stony loam, hilly phase (12 to 25 percent 
slopes) (Ra].—This soil resembles Ramsey stony loam, 
steep phase. In addition to having a lower slope gradi- 
ent, it is a little deeper over bedrock, on the average, 
although the maximum depth is no greater, Practically 
all of this soil occurs on narrow ridgetops within areas 
of steeper Ramsey soils. It is in the Ramsey—Stony 
land soil association. 

The 8-inch surface layer is light yellowish-brown 
loose very friable stony loam. This is underlain by 
yellowish-brown or yellow friable stony loam or stony 
clay loam that grades at depths of 18 to 22 inches to a 
mixture of yellowish-brown gritty soil material that 
contains fragments of sandstone, quartzite, and slate. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 114 to 3 feet. There are 
a few outcrops. 

Slopes in some areas are of less than 12 percent 
gradient. 

This soil is low in fertility and contains little organic 
matter except in the topmost 1 or 2 inches. The re- 
action is medium acid to strongly acid. The soil is 
permeable to roots and moisture, but the water-supply- 
ing capacity is poor. 

Use suitability (8-A).—Practically all of this soil 
is under native forest. It is very poorly suited to crops. 
Most of it is inaccessible because it is surrounded by 
steep and very steep Ramsey soils. 

Roanoke loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Rd).—This is 
a poorly drained soil that consists of moderately old 
general alluvium derived mainly from granite, gneiss, 
and schist. It occurs on low terraces along the Noli- 
chucky River. Practically all of it is in the Congaree— 
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Altavista soil association in the western part of the 
county. 

The Altavista and Masada soils consist of the same 
kind of alluvium but are better drained than this soil. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, dark-gray friable loam; light gray when dry. 

10 to 16 inches, mottled gray, brown, and yellow clay loam; 
firm or crumbly, 

16 to 30 inches, mottled olive-gray and yellow very firm 
clay or silty clay; bedrock of shale or limestone at depths 
of 5 to 15 feet. 

This soil is moderately low in plant nutrients and 
organic matter. It is medium acid to strongly acid. To 
depths of 10 to 15 inches, it is permeable to moisture 
and roots, but the underlying material is very slowly 
permeable. During the wetter parts of the year, the 
water table is at or near the surface and some areas 
are ponded at times. Much of the time the soil is too 
wet for optimum plant growth, but during the drier 
part of the year the water table drops to a depth of 
3 or 4 feet and the soil is droughty. 

Use suitability (2-D).—All of this soil has been 
cleared, and most of it is used for permanent pasture. 
A small acreage is cropped, Little of it is idle. 

This soil is poor for crops, Much of it will support 
fairly good pastures. Areas in which the drainage is 
better than is typical afford good grazing and are 
suited to corn, sorghum, soybeans, and lespedeza. This 
soil would be better suited to both crops and pasture if 
it were artificially drained, but improvement by this 
means may not be feasible for some areas. 

Sequatchie loam (1 to 5 percent slopes) (Sb].—This 
is a well-drained soil. It consists of material derived 
from sandy and shaly rocks, with which is mixed 
small amounts of alluvium derived from limestone. 
Practically all of it is in the Jefferson—Allen—Hayter 
soil association in the southeastern part of the county. 
It occurs on low benches along the larger creeks that 
rise in the mountains to the southeast. Some areas are 
flooded occasionally. 

This soil differs from the Hayter soils, which consist 
of local alluvium and are slightly darker brown. It 
resembles the Staser soils, which occur on first bottoms 
and have less distinct layers. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, brown or light-brown friable loam; in many 
places dark brown when moist. 

10 to 32 inches, yellowish-brown friable to firm clay loam 
or sandy clay loam; reddish yellow in places. 

32 inches +, strong-brown to yellowish-brown friable grav- 
elly clay loam or sandy clay in places: in other places 
firm sandy clay loam or sandy clay, moderately mottled 
or splotched with yellow, brown, and gray; the deeper 
subsoil generally consists of stratified sandy material, 
gravelly material, and clay beds; bedrock is at depths 
of 4 to 15 feet, 

A few pebbles and cobblestones occur throughout 
this soil but not in numbers that interfere with culti- 
vation. Slopes exceed 5 percent in a few places, but 
generally they are less than 8 percent. 

Fertility is moderately high. The surface layer con- 
tains a fair amount of organic matter. The reaction 
is medium acid to strongly acid. The entire profile is 
permeable to roots and moisture. There is little or no 
runoff, but excess water drains through the soil 
rapidly. The moisture-supplying capacity is good. Good 
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tilth is easy to maintain, and a good seedbed is easily 
prepared. The soil can be cultivated early in the spring. 

Use suitability (1-D).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cleared and is used for crops or pasture. Corn, 
tobacco, small grains, and hay are the principal crops. 
Yields are moderate to high. 

This soil is well suited to many kinds of crops and 
especially to truck crops. It can be used intensively 
for row crops if a high level of fertility is maintained. 
It responds well to fertilization. Legumes and grasses 
yield well if the fertility of the soil is maintained. 
Alfalfa, red clover, and other deep-rooted crops yield 
well, but alfalfa stands cannot be maintained for as 
many years as on the Cumberland and Dunmore soils. 

Sequatchie cobbly fine sandy loam (1 to 5 percent 
slopes) {Sa)—This soil is like Sequatchie loam except 
that it contains enough gravel and cobblestones to 
interfere materially with cultivation and has a surface 
soil moderately coarse textured. Practically all of it 
occurs in areas of 8 to 25 acres on low benches along 
the larger creeks that rise in the mountains in the 
southeastern part of the county. It is in the Jefferson— 
Allen—Hayter soil association. 

The 10-inch surface layer is brown or light-brown 
cobbly fine sandy loam. This is underlain by yellowish- 
brown or reddish-yellow friable cobbly clay loam; this 
layer extends to a depth of about 32 inches and be- 
comes more gravelly with depth. Beds of cobblestones 
and gravel occur below a depth of about 30 inches. 
Depth to the bedrock of shale or limestone ranges from 
4 to 15 feet. In places the surface layer is gravelly 
loam and the subsoil is slightly firmer than that typical 
of this soil. 

Fertility is moderate to moderately low, The soil is 
medium acid to strongly acid. The organic-matter 
content is moderate to moderately low. The soil is 
friable throughout. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is good to fair. The soil is very readily permeable, 
and the root zone is deep. Good tilth is easy to main- 
tain, but the cobblestones and pebbles interfere with 
cultivation. 

Use suitability (1-D).—Most of this soi] has been 
cleared and is used for crops or pasture. Some of it is 
ised intensively to raise corn and tobacco. Little of it 
is idle. 

This soil is well suited to intensive cultivation to 
row crops. In many places the cobblestones interfere 
with mowing or harvesting small grains. The sandier 
areas are somewhat droughty for small grains, hay, 
and other shallow-rooted crops. This soil responds 
well to fertilization. Good stands of legumes and 
grasses can be established, but the carrying capacity 
of pastures varies, depending on the moisture-supply- 
ing capacity of the soil. 

Staser silt loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Sd)—This 
is a well-drained soil of the bottom lands. It occurs 
along Lick Creek, in the Hamblen-Staser soil associ- 
ation. Almost all of the parent material was derived 
from caleareous shale; a little was derived from sand- 
stone. This soil is associated with the Hamblen soils 
but generally occurs at slightly higher elevations or on 
natural levees close to the stream channel. The Ham- 
blen soils are not so well drained and are consequently 
more mottled. 
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Profile description: 


0 to 15 inches, brown to yellowish-brown friable silt loam. 
15 to 86 inches, yellowish-brown silt loam or silty clay loam; 
somewhat firmer than the above layer. . 
36 inches -+, yellowish-brown silty clay loam mottled with 

gray and yellow; firm; bedrock of shale is at depths of 
8 to 10 feet. 

In places a darker brown layer of firm silt loam 
occurs 6 to 12 inches below the surface; this layer 
was once at the surface but has been buried by more 
recent deposits. The subsoil may be friable to slightly 
firm and may contain lenses of sand. 

This is a moderately productive soil. It contains 
some organic matter, The reaction is medium acid to 
neutral. Good tilth is easily maintained. The soil is 
permeable to roots and moisture. The water-supplying 
capacity is good. The areas are subject to flooding. 

Use suitability (1-A).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cleared and is used intensively for cultivated 
crops. Corn is the principal crop. Hay and pasture are 
also important crops. Yields are moderately high. 

This soil is suited to a limited number of crops, 
particularly corn and legumes and grasses. Although 
it is productive, it is not suited to high-value crops 
because of the flood hazard. 

Staser fine sandy loam (0 to 8 percent slopes) (Sc).— 
This is a well-drained soil that occurs on the bottom 
lands of the larger creeks in the county. The areas 
along Lick Creek are in the Hamblen-Staser soil asso- 
ciation; these areas have received deposits of material 
washed from the sandy soils on Bays Mountains. Other 
areas lie along the creeks that rise in the mountains 
in the southeastern part of the county. These areas 
are in the Jefferson—Allen—Hayter soil association. The 
soil in such places is gravelly and cobbly. The parent 
material of this soil was derived chiefly from sand- 
stone, quartzite, and shale and contained a little lime. 

The 10- to 12-inch surface layer is light-brown to 
brown fine sandy loam. The subsoil is brown or yellow- 
ish-brown friable fine sandy loam or clay loam some- 
what finer textured than the surface soil. Below a 
depth of about 28 inches, the soil material is coarser; 
there may be beds of gravel and cobblestones. Depth 
to bedrock ranges from 3 to 10 feet. 

This soil has a moderate supply of plant nutrients. 
The uppermost 8 to 10 inches contains a little organic 
matter, The reaction is slightly acid to medium acid. 
Internal drainage is rapid. The soil is permeable to 
roots and moisture. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is good, although the water table is 4 to 8 feet below 
the surface during most of the growing season. 

Use suitability (1~A).—Much of this soi] has been 
cleared and is used for crops, chiefly corn and hay. 
It is well suited to intensive cultivation. Its use suit- 
ability is restricted by the flood hazard, but flood- 
deposited material that is high in plant nutrients helps 
to maintain the fertility level. Corn is the crop for 
which it is most suitable; except for the danger of 
floods, it would be well suited to truck crops. Pasture 
and hay crops do well, but not as well as on Staser 
silt loam. 

State loam (1 to 5 percent slopes) (Se)—This well- 
drained soil occurs on low terraces next to the bottom 
lands along the Nolichucky River. It is in the Noli- 
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chucky~Waynesboro—Cumberland and the Congaree— 
Altavista soil associations. The parent material was 
general alluvium. Most of it was derived from granite, 
gneiss, and schist; some was derived from sandstone, 
shale, quartzite, slate, and limestone. 

This soil differs from the Sequatchie soils chiefly 
in mineral] content; the parent material of the Sequat- 
chie soils was predominantly sandstone and shale. 
State loam also contains mica flakes, which are lacking 
in the Sequatchie soils. 

Profile description: 


0 to 12 inches, brown or dark yellowish-brown very friable 


12 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown friable crumbly clay loam; 
weak to moderate medium blocky structure, 

86 inches +, predominantly brownish-yellow clay loam, 
somewhat more friable than the above layer; this layer 
may be stratified sands and clays with some pebbles and 
cobblestones; beds of cobblestones occur below a depth of 
about 38 inches; bedrock is at depths of 4 to 15 feet. 

Large amounts of mica flakes occur throughout this 
soil, and in most places a few pebbles and cobblestones 
are present. In places the subsoil has a reddish cast. 

This fertile soil contains a moderate amount of 
organic matter. It is medium acid to strongly acid. 
Good tilth is easy to maintain. The soil is permeable 
to moisture and roots and has good moisture-supplying 
capacity. 

Use suitability (1-D).—AII of this soil is used for 
crops. Alfalfa, tobacco, and vegetables are important 
crops. A small acreage is used for pasture. Yields are 
generally high. 

This soil is well suited to truck crops and to corn, 
tobacco, small grains, and legumes and grasses. The 
moisture supply is good even during the drier part 
of the growing season. 

State loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 12 percent 
slopes) (Sf)—This soil resembles State loam, but it is 
more strongly sloping and has lost much of its origi- 
nal surface layer through erosion. Practically all of it 
occurs on the slopes of stream terraces below areas 
of State loam. 

The surface layer, in most places, is yellowish-brown 
loam or clay loam. This is underlain by yellowish- 
brown clay loam of firmer consistence. Below depths 
of 24 to 28 inches, the soil is more nearly brownish 
yellow and is generally more friable than the layer 
directly above. Depth to bedrock ranges from 4 to 
15 feet. 

This soil is fertile. It is medium acid to strongly 
acid. The surface layer contains some organic mat- 
ter. The soil is slightly less permeable than State loam. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is good but not so 
good as that of State loam. 

Use suitability (1-G).—Practically all of this soil 
is used for crops. It is suited to the same crops as 
State loam, but it requires longer crop rotations and 
more careful management to control runoff. 

Steny rolling land, Dunmore soil material (2 to 12 
percent slopes) (S!|—This land type is characterized 
by numerous outcrops and ledges of limestone. Locally 
it is called “rock land,” “limestone rock land,” or 
“glady land.” It occurs in small areas and is closely 
associated with other stony land types. Most of it is 
in the Stony land—Dunmore soil association; small 
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areas are widely distributed in the Dunmore—Green- 
dale soil association. 

Outcrops and loose stones occupy at least 10 percent 
of the surface and in some areas as much as 75 to 80 
percent. Between the rocks is Dunmore soil material— 
brownish-yellow to reddish-brown firm silty clay loam 
that grades, a few inches below the surface, to very 
firm silty clay or clay. Bedrock is nearer the surface 
than in the Dunmore soils, and the soil layers are 
indistinct. 

The soil between the rocks is moderately fertile. 
The uppermost few inches contains some organic mat- 
ter. The reaction is medium acid. Internal drainage 
is medium, but moisture infiltrates slowly, and run- 
off develops rather quickly during rains. The soil is 
permeable to roots, but it is difficult to keep in good 
tilth, and the stones interfere with tillage. 

Use suitability (2-C).—About 80 percent of this 
land has been cleared. A small acreage is cultivated, 
and the rest is used for pasture. Small areas are 
suitable for limited cultivation. The soil is so stony 
that the use of heavy machinery is impractical; tillage 
is done largely by light field implements and by hand. 
About 25 percent of the total area is too stony to be 
of any value for pasture. The rest will support a good 
pasture stand of legumes and grasses (fig. 12), but 
the carrying capacity is limited by droughtiness. 
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Figure 12.—Limestone outcrops on Stony rolling land, Dunmore 
soil material. High-quality pasture can be maintained on this soil. 


Stony hilly land, Dunmore soil material (12 to 30 
percent slopes) (Sk)—This land type is locally called 
“rock land” or “limestone rock land.’”’ Much of it is in 
the Stony land~Dunmore soil association; it also oe- 
curs in the Dunmore-Greendale soil association. 

Outcrops and loose stones occupy from 20 to 70 per- 
cent of the surface. The soil material between the 
rocks is similar to that of the Dunmore soils. The 
8- to 4-inch surface layer is brownish-yellow silty 
clay loam that grades to reddish-brown very firm 
silty clay. In some cleared areas, much of the original 
surface soil has been removed by erosion, and the top 
layer consists of reddish-brown silty clay. The maxi- 
mum depth to bedrock is 3 feet. 

The soil material between the rocks is moderately 
fertile. It is medium acid to strongly acid. The upper 
part contains a small amount of organic matter. 
Moisture percolates very slowly, and the moisture- 
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supplying capacity is very poor. Good tilth is difficult 
to maintain, and the stones and outcrops interfere 
with, or prohibit, tillage. 

Use suitability (2-C).—About half of this map- 
ping unit is still in forest. Most of the cleared part is 
used for permanent pasture. A small acreage is in 
crops. 

In general this land type is too stony to be suitable 
for cultivation. A few small areas that can be hand- 
tilled are suitable for crops. The less stony half of this 
mapping unit will support pastures of legumes and 
grasses, but the carrying capacity is limited by 
droughtiness. 

Stony steep land, Dunmore soil material (20 to 60 
percent slopes) (Sn)—Ledges and outcrops of lime- 
stone occupy 20 to 70 percent of the areas of this 
mapping unit, which is locally called “limestone land.” 
Most of it is in the Stony land—Dunmore soil associa- 
tion; some is in the Dunmore—Greendale association. 

The brownish-yellow to yellowish-red soil material 
between the rocks is normally shallow; the maximum 
depth is 3 feet. In a small area slopes exceed 60 per- 
cent. Precipitous bluffs of rock, 20 to 100 feet high, 
occur in places, 

Use suitability (8-A).—At least 80 percent of this 
soil is under cutover deciduous forest. The rest has 
been cleared and is used for pasture. Little of it is 
productive enough to be of much value as pasture. 

Stony hilly land, Armuchee soil material (5 to 30 
percent slopes) (Sh).—This land type is characterized 
by numerous cutcrops and ledges of limestone and 
some outcrops of shale. Most of it is at the base of 
Bays Mountains southwest of Bulls Gap. A few small 
areas occur elsewhere in the Teas—Litz—Stony land 
association. 

From 15 to 50 percent of the surface of each area 
is rock. The soil material between the rocks is similar 
to the Armuchee soils. Much of this mapping unit 
consists of areas of Armuchee silt loam, hilly phase, 
that have been so severely eroded that bedrock is 
exposed; in these areas the soii material is predomi- 
nantly reddish-yellow very firm silty clay. In other 
areas the soil material is light yellowish-brown silt 
loam, 4 to 5 inches deep. Gullies are common in some 
places. They cannot easily be filled in because there is 
not enough soil material. 

Use suitability (2-C).—Most of this mapping unit 
is in forest. Much of it has been farmed, abandoned, 
and then reforested. Some is used for pasture. The 
stoniest and must severely eroded areas are not suited 
to ereps or pasture. Much of the rest would support 
legume-grass pastures if seeded and well fertilized. 
The carrying capacity would be limited because the 
moisture-supplying capacity is very poor. 

Stony steep land, Armuchee soil material (30 to 60 
percent slopes) (Sm).—This land type is characterized 
by numerous ledges and outcrops of limestone and 
some outcrops of shale. Most of it is on the southeast- 
ern slope of Bays Mountains, southwest of Bulls Gap. 

From 30 to 50 percent of the surface of each area 
is rock. The soil material between the rocks is pre- 
dominantly reddish-yellow very firm silty clay, like 
the subsoil of the Armuchee soils. It is up to 18 inches 
thick. This soil material is low in organic matter and 
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of low fertility. It is slowly permeable and has poor 
moisture-supplying capacity. The acidity ranges from 
very high to very low. 

Use suitability (3-A).—Much of this mapping unit 
is in forest. Some of it has been reforested after being 
farmed and then abandoned. It is very poor for crops 
or pasture. 

Stony very steep land, Ramsey and Muskingum soil 
materials (G0+- percent slopes) (So).—This land type 
is characterized by loose rocks and massive bluffs and 
escarpments of sanastone and conglomerate. Most of 
it is on the highest parts of the ridges in the Ramsey— 
Stony land soil association; in these areas the parent 
rock and the outcrops are mostly quartzite, slate, and 
conglomerate. A smaller acreage is in the Teas—Litz— 
Stony land association in the northern part of the 
county; in this area the parent rock and outcrops are 
mostly sandstone and shale. 

From 20 to 70 percent of the surface of each area 
is covered with loose boulders. The soil material is 
predominantly brownish-yellow fine sandy loam. In 
most places it is less than 18 inches thick. The upper- 
most 1 or 2 inches contains considerable organic mat- 
ter, as well as partly disintegrated leaves and twigs. 
The soil material is low in plant nutrients and is 
strongly acid. The moisture-supplying capacity is poor, 
chiefly because bedrock is near the surface. 

Use suitability (8-A).—Practically all of this map- 
ping unit is under native forest of deciduous trees 
mixed with a few pines. It is unsuited to crops or 
pasture, Many of the areas are almost inaccessible. 
Trees grow slowly. 

Stony colluvium, Jefferson soil material (3 to 15 
percent slopes) (Sg)—This mapping unit consists of 
very stony colluvium that has accumulated on gentle 
alluvial fans or alluvial slopes below the high rough 
mountainous areas in the Ramsey-Stony land soil as- 
sociation. It occurs along drainageways that extend 
out from the base of the mountains, and on fairly 
broad alluvial fans at the head of some drainageways. 

The colluvium consists of cobblestones and boulders 
of quartzite, sandstone, conglomerate, and other sandy 
ro Some limestone soil material is mixed with the 
rocks. 

Use suitability (8-A).—Practically all of this map- 
ping unit is in forest. It is poor for crops or pasture. 
A few areas could, if cleared of stones, be used for 
pasture or for hand-cultivated crops. 

Teas loam, steep phase (30 to 60 percent slopes) 
(Td}.—This is a shallow soil overlying reddish shale 
that is interbedded with sandstone and thin layers of 
limestone. Much of the shale is calcareous; the sandy 
material is acid. In many places the shale has been 
leached of carbonates to a considerable depth. 

This soil occurs principally in the valley of Cove 
Creek, in the southern part of the county; a small 
acreage is in the Teas—Litz—Stony land soil association 
in the northwestern part of the county. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, purplish-red or weak-red friable loam to shaly 
silt loam. 
10 to 16 inches, weak-red friable shaly loam or clay loam, 

The underlying material is partly weathered shale 
or sandy rock. A few outerops of limestone occur. 
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Fragments of shaly rock, numerous enough to inter- 
fere with cultivation, occur throughout the soil, espe- 
cially on the steeper slopes. 

This soil is generally medium acid to strongly acid; 
where limestone crops out, it is only slightly acid. It is 
low in organic matter and plant nutrients. Moisture 
percolates fairly well, but the moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity is limited because the soil is so shallow. Because 
of the strong slopes, runoff begins quickly during rains. 

Use suitability (3-A).—Practically all of this soil 
is in forest. It is unsuited to crops or pasture, except 
for a few small patches where the soil is deeper than 
normal and the slopes are milder; these areas will sup- 
port fair pastures if seeded and well fertilized. 

Teas shaly loam, eroded steep phase (30 to 60 per- 
cent slopes) (Tf)—This soil is like Teas loam, steep 
phase, except that it has been cleared and has eroded 
to the extent that the plow layer now consists almost 
wholly of subsoil. It occurs in small areas in the valley 
of Cove Creek, in the southern part of the county. 

The soil material is predominantly weak-red or 
purplish-red friable shaly loam or shaly clay loam and 
is normally less than a foot thick over bedrock. It is 
medium acid to strongly acid. It is low in plant nu- 
trients and organic matter. The water-supplying ca- 
pacity is limited. Shallow gullies have formed in places. 

Use suitability (8-A).—All of this soil has been 
cleared. Much of it is in unimproved pasture. A small 
part is cropped, and the rest is idle. This soil is poor 
for crops or pasture. 

Teas shaly loam, eroded hilly phase (15 to 30 per- 
cent slopes) (Te)—This soil differs mainly from Teas 
loam, steep phase, in having stronger slopes and hav- 
ing lost a considerable amount of the original surface 
soil through erosion. The present surface layer is 
shaly loam. It oceurs in small areas in the valley of 
Cove Creek in the southern part of the county and on 
Bays Mountains in the northwestern part. 

The 8- to 10-inch surface layer is weak-red or pur- 
plish-red friable shaly loam. This is underlain to a 
depth of about 18 inches by weak-red friable shaly clay 
loam that contains more stones than the surface layer. 
Depth to the purplish shale bedrock ranges from 6 
inches to 2 feet. Small gullies have formed on the 
steeper parts, and thin beds of limestone crop out here 
and there. 

This soil is low in plant nutrients and organic mat- 
ter. It is medium acid to strongly acid, except for a 
few spots that are slightly acid. Good tilth is fairly 
easy to maintain, but cultivation is difficult because 
the soil is shallow and shaly. The soil is permeable to 
roots and moisture, but the moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity is limited because the soil is shallow over 
bedrock. 

Use suitability (83-A).—All of this soil has been 
cleared. Most of it is used for pasture. Some is used 
to grow hay, chiefly lespedeza and native grasses. A 
small acreage is idle. 

This soil is poor for crops and only fair for pas- 
ture. Most of it can best be used for forest. Fair 
pasture stands can be established by seeding and mod- 
erately heavy fertilization. The more severely eroded 
areas will afford little grazing because of poor mois- 
ture-supplying capacity. 
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Teas-Litz stony loams, steep phase (30 to 60 per- 
cent slopes) (Tb)—The soils in this complex are so 
intricately associated that they cannot be shown sepa- 
rately on the soils map. The Teas soil developed over 
reddish or purplish shale, some of which is calcare- 
ous; the Litz soil developed over acid shale that con- 
tains a few lenses of limestone. Included with these 
soils are areas of Muskingum soils, not mapped in the 
county, which developed over acid sandstone. Most 
areas of this complex are on the highest parts of 
Bays Mountains, in the Teas—Litz—Stony land soil 
association. 

The Teas soil has a weak-red or purplish-red friable 
loam or stony loam surface layer that is about 10 
inches thick. The uppermost 1 or 2 inches is darker 
colored because it contains more organic matter than 
the lower part of the layer. The underlying material, 
to a depth of about 18 inches, is dusky-red firm but 
moderately friable stony or shaly clay loam. 

The Litz soil has an 8- to 10-inch surface layer of 
yellowish-brown shaly or stony loam. This is under- 
lain by brownish-yellow very shaly silty clay loam. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 6 to 18 inches. Outcrops 
are common. 

The soils in this complex are low in organic matter 
and of low fertility. They are generally medium acid 
to strongly acid, but some areas are only slightly acid. 
Moisture and roots penetrate readily, but the mois- 
ture-supplying capacity is very poor because the profile 
is shallow, Almost all of this complex is so stony or 
shaly that tillage is difficult. 

Use suitability (3-A).—Most of this complex is 
under native forest. A small acreage has been cleared 
but is now idle. These soils are poor for crops or pas- 
ture and are best used for forest. 

Teas-Litz stony loams, very steep phase (60-- per- 
cent slopes) (Tc]—This complex is like the Teas—Litz 
stony loams, steep phase, except that it is steeper. 
shallower, and stonier. It occupies the highest and 
steepest parts of Bays Mountains. 

The Teas areas are predominantly weak-red or 
purplish-red stony or shaly loam; the Litz areas are 
predominantly brownish-yellow or brownish-gray shaly 
loam or silt loam. Bedrock crops out in many places, 
and the soil material is generally not more than a 
foot deep. Fertility is only fair, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is limited. 

Use suitability (3-A).—Practically all of this com- 
plex is under cutover native forest of deciduous trees 
mixed with a few pines. These soils are very poor for 
crops or pasture and can best be used for forest. 

Teas-Litz stony loams, hilly phase (15 to 30 per- 
cent slopes) (Ta).—These soils are somewhat deeper 
than those in the steeper phases of the Teas-Litz 
complex. They occur mostly as narrow strips on the 
crests of the high steep ridges of Bays Mountains. 

To a depth of about 10 inches, the Teas soil con- 
sists of weak-red or purplish-red friable stony loam. 
This is underlain by friable stony clay loam. The 
maximum depth to bedrock is 114 feet; in places bed- 
rock is at the surface. 

The Litz soil consists of yellowish-brown or brown- 
ish-gray stony or shaly loam or silt loam to a depth of 
6 or 8 inches. Below this is a layer of brownish-yellow 
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friable stony clay loam. Depth to bedrock is generally 
less than 114 feet. 

These soils are low in organic matter. They are 
medium acid to strongly acid. Fertility is low. Roots 
and moisture penetrate the soils, but the moisture- 
holding capacity is limited because the soils are shal- 
low. Good tilth is fairly easily maintained, but the 
stones and rock outcrops interfere with cultivation. 

Use suitability (3-A).—All of this complex is under 
cutover native forest, chiefly oak and other hardwoods 
mixed with a little pine. The soils are poor for crops 
or pasture. Much of the acreage is in inaccessible 
areas on high ridges. Most of the complex can best be 
left in forest. 

Tyler silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Tg}.—This 
imperfectly drained to poorly drained soil consists of 
mixed general alluvium derived chiefly from limestone 
and sandy and shaly rock. Much of it occurs in associa- 
tion with Monongahela and Holston soils in gentle de- 
pressions on low terraces along Lick Creek. These 
areas are in the Hamblen-Staser soil association. One 
large area that is underlain by limestone is in the 
Nolichucky—Waynesboro—Cumberland soil association. 
This soil is more poorly drained and is grayer through- 
out its profile than the Monongahela soils. 

Profile description : 

0 to 10 inches, gray to grayish-brown friable silt loam; in 
wooded areas the topmost 1 or 2 inches is stained darker 
by organic matter, 

10 to 15 inches, mottled yellow and gray, firm to very firm 
silty clay loam. 

15 to 48 inches, gray silty clay or clay mottled with yellow; 
very firm when moist, plastic when wet; bedrock, shale 
in most places, is at depths of 8 to 15 feet. 

In other areas that have been surveyed, this soil is 
recognized as a member of the Purdy series. Slopes 
exceed 2 percent in a few places. 

This soil is low in plant nutrients and organic mat- 
ter. It is medium acid to strongly acid. Runoff and 
internal drainage are very slow. Roots and moisture 
penetrate to a depth of about 10 inches, but the sub- 
soil is very slowly permeable. During the wetter part 
of the growing season, the water table is at or above 
the surface, and for much of the growing season the 
soil is too wet to be suitable for many crops. During 
the driest part of the year, however, the water table 
drops to a depth of 3 or 4 feet, and the soil is some- 
what droughty. Tilth is good, but the period during 
which the soil is dry enough to be cultivated is limited. 

Use suitability (2-D).—About 50 percent of this 
soil is used for pasture. A substantial acreage is in 
corn, sorghum, and lespedeza, and a small acreage is 
in deciduous forest. Crop yields are low, and the pas- 
tures are generally of low quality and limited carrying 
capacity. 

This soil is poor for cultivated crops. Pastures could 
be improved by seeding and fertilizing, but it is diffi- 
cult to maintain good stands of grasses and legumes 
on the wetter areas. Artificial drainage would improve 
most of this soil, but the cost of this improvement 
might be excessive. If drained and well fertilized, the 
soil could be used intensively for some row crops, but 
its use suitability is limited by the shallowness of the 
profile. White clover, Ladino clover, fescue, and blue- 
grass would be suitable crops for drained areas, Small 


grains could be grown in some places, Alfalfa is un- 
suitable, as are tobacco and root crops. 

Waynesboro loam, undulating phase (2 to 5 percent 
slopes) (We).—This is a well-drained soil that has de- 
veloped from old general alluvium derived from sandy 
and shaly rocks and limestone. All of it occurs on 
high terraces, principally those along the Nolichucky 
River. Most of it is associated with Nolichucky, Cum- 
berland, and Dunmore soils in the Nolichucky—-Waynes- 
boro—Cumberland soil association. 

This soil resembles the Nolichucky soils but has a 
browner surface layer. It is sandier and more friable 
throughout than the Cumberland soils and has been 
less affected by limestone. 

Profile description : 

0 to 10 inches, brown friable loam. 

10 to 40 inches, red or light-red firm clay loam or ity clay 
loam; moderate medium blocky structure. 

40 inches +, red firm sandy clay loam or clay loam splotched 
with yellow, brown, and gray; stratified sandy and clayey 
material may occur below a depth of 50 or 60 inches, 
and there may be irregular beds of cobblestones or gravel; 
bedrock, generally limestone, is at depths of 3 to 15 feet. 

This soil is moderately high in plant nutrients. The 
surface layer contains some organic matter. Roots and 
moisture penetrate the soil, but the firm subsoil retards 
percolation of moisture somewhat. Good tilth is easily 
maintained, except in a few patches where the firm 
subsoil is so near the surface that it is part of the 
plow layer. The moisture-supplying capacity is good. 
A few cobblestones occur in places but not in such 
quantities that they interfere with cultivation. 

Use suitability (1-D).—Practically all of. this soil 
is cultivated. Alfalfa, tobacco, truck crops, and other 
crops are grown. Little or none of the acreage is idle. 

This soil is one of the best in the county for crops 
or pasture. It responds well to fertilization, and most 
of it has a friable plow layer that ean be worked down 
to a fine seedbed. Small grains, corn, tobacco, potatoes, 
and cabbage and other truck crops yield well if the 
soil is fertilized and otherwise well managed. Practi- 
cally all legumes and grasses do well, and pastures 
have a high carrying capacity throughout the drier 
part of the growing season. Bluegrass, clovers, and 
other shallow-rooted crops may occasionally be dam- 
aged by lack of moisture. 

Waynesboro loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 12 per- 
cent slopes) (Wd).—This soil resembles Waynesboro 
loam, undulating phase, but it is more strongly slop- 
ing and is eroded to the extent that the plow layer 
consists of a mixture of surface soil and subsoil. The 
soil is widely distributed throughout the Nolichucky— 
Waynesboro—Cumberland soil association. Much of it 
occurs on the slopes just below areas of Waynesboro 
loam, undulating phase. 

The 5- to 6-inch surface layer is light reddish-brown 
loam or clay loam. This is underlain by red firm clay 
loam or sandy clay loam. Firm sandy clay loam, 
splotched red, yellow, and gray, occurs below depths 
of 32 to 36 inches. Bedrock, limestone in most places, 
is at depths of 214 to 15 feet. In areas from which 
all the original surface soil has been removed by ero- 
sion, the plow layer consists of red firm clay loam or 
sandy clay loam. A few gullies have formed in the most 
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severely eroded areas, but they are not deep enough to 
prevent cultivation if heavy tillage implements are 
used. 

This soil is moderately fertile. The plow layer con- 
tains some organic matter. The reaction is medium 
acid to strongly acid. Internal drainage is medium. 
The soil is permeable to roots and moisture, although 
the firm subsoil somewhat retards percolation of mois- 
ture. Runoff creates an erosion hazard if the soil is 
cultivated. The moisture-supplying capacity is gen- 
erally good, but the most severely eroded places are 
droughty during the drier parts of the growing season. 
_ Use suitability (1-G).—AI! of this soil is either cul- 
tivated or in pasture. It is well suited to both uses. 
Because of the strong slopes, this soil requires longer 
rotations and more care to control runoff than the 
undulating phase, 

This soil is suited to alfalfa, tobacco, corn, small 
grains, truck crops, and many kinds of legumes and 
grasses, In the most severely eroded areas, it is diffi- 
cult to prepare a good seedhbed. 

Waynesboro loam, eroded hilly phase (12 to 25 per- 
cent slopes) (Wc|.—This soil resembles Waynesboro 
loam, undulating phase, but it has lost much of its 
original surface soil through erosion. It is associated 
with other Waynesboro soils. Most of it is on terrace 
escarpments, below areas of the undulating and rolling 
phases of Waynesboro loam, Practically all of it is 
in the Nolichucky—Waynesboro—Cumberland soil asso- 
ciation. 

In places the plow layer is light reddish-brown loam 
or clay loam, 5 to 6 inches deep; this is a mixture of 
subsoil and the remaining surface soil. In severely 
eroded places, all the original surface soil has been 
lost and the plow layer consists of red firm but crumbly 
clay loam. Splotched red, yellow, and gray firm crum- 
bly clay loam occurs below a depth of about 24 inches. 
There are cobblestones in places but not enough to 
interfere with cultivation. Small gullies have formed 
in the most severely eroded areas, but few of them 
are deep enough to interfere with cultivation if heavy 
implements are used. Depth to the limestone bedrock 
ranges from 2 to 10 feet. 

This soil is moderately fertile. It contains only a 
little organic matter. The reaction is medium acid to 
strongly acid. Good tilth is moderately easy to main- 
tain in the less severely eroded areas but difficult to 
maintain where erosion has been severe. The soil is 
permeable to roots. Infiltration is moderately rapid 
through the uppermost 5 or 6 inches in the less se- 
verely eroded areas, but is slow where the soil is 
severely eroded. The most severely eroded areas are 
somewhat droughty. 

Use suitability (1-M).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cleared and is used for pasture or crops. Some 
areas are idle. Yields are generally low. 

This soil is fair for crops and fair to good for pas- 
ture, It is difficult to work and to conserve. If fer- 
tilized and well managed, it is well suited to small 
grain, hay, and permanent pasture. Row crops should 
be grown not oftener than once every 5 or 6 years. 
Severely eroded areas, especially those on south-facing 
slopes, are droughty. 
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Waynesboro cobbly loam, eroded rolling phase (5 to 
12 percent slopes) (Wb).—This soil contains enough 
cobblestones and pebbles to interfere with cultivation. 
It is associated with Nolichucky and with other 
Waynesboro soils and is in the Nolichucky—Waynes- 
boro—Cumberland soil association, Some areas are on 
slopes of less than 5 percent. 

Much of this soil is so severely eroded that subsoil 
material is mixed with the original surface soil in 
the plow layer. In most places the plow layer is light 
reddish-brown loam to clay loam, 4 or 5 inches deep, 
containing many cobblestones and pebbles. It is under- 
lain, to a depth of about 40 inches, by red or light-red 
firm but crumbly cobbly sandy clay loam or cobbly clay 
loam. Beneath this is a layer of splotched red, yellow, 
and gray cobbly clay loam. Depth to the limestone bed- 
rock ranges from 21% to 15 feet. 

On some areas on exposed slopes all of the surface 
layer has been removed by erosion. Here, the plow 
layer consists of red firm cobbly clay loam from the 
subsoil. 

This soil is moderately fertile. The plow layer con- 
tains some organic matter. The reaction is medium 
acid to strongly acid. The soil is permeable to roots 
and moisture. Internal drainage is medium, but the 
firm subsoil retards percolation of moisture some- 
what. The moisture-supplying capacity is good. Good 
tilth is fairly easy to maintain, but cobblestones and 
pebbles interfere with cultivation. 

Use suitability (1-G).—Much of this soil has been 
cleared and is used for crops and pasture. It is suitable 
for many kinds of crops and for pasture. It is not so 
well suited to cultivation as Waynesboro loam, undu- 
lating phase, because it is steep, stony, and erodible. 
Crop rotations should be long, and fertilizer and lime 
are needed to maintain productivity. Severely eroded 
areas are droughty and need especially careful man- 
agement, 

Waynesboro cobbly loam, eroded hilly phase (12 to 
25 percent slopes) (Wa).—This soil resembles Waynes- 
boro cobbly loam, eroded rolling phase, but it is more 
strongly sloping. It occurs on the steeper escarpments 
of the old high stream terraces on which Nolichucky 
and Waynesboro soils predominate. It is widely dis- 
tributed throughout the Nolichucky—Waynesboro- 
Cumberland soil association. 

About half the total acreage is eroded to such an 
extent that the plow layer consists of red firm but 
crumbly cobbly clay loam from the subsoil. On the 
other half, the 4- to 5-inch plow layer is light reddish- 
brown friable cobbly loam or cobbly clay loam. This 
is underlain by the red cobbly subsoil. Depth to the 
limestone bedrock ranges from 2 to 10 feet. 

This soil is moderately fertile and contains a small 
amount of organic matter. It is medium acid to 
strongly acid. The soil is permeable to roots. Moisture 
percolates through the subsoil more slowly than 
through the surface soil. The moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity is fair in the less severely eroded areas on 
north-facing slopes but is poor in severely eroded 
places on south-facing slopes. 

Use suitability (2-A).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cleared. Much of it is used for pasture. Some 
is cropped, chiefly to corn and hay. 
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This soil is poor for cultivated crops. Good pastures 
can be maintained if the soil is seeded and well fer- 
tilized. Carrying capacity varies, depending on the 
moisture supply, but most of the pastures have high 
carrying capacity except during the drier parts of 
the growing season. 

Weaver silt loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Wf|.—This 
is an imperfectly drained soil of the bottom lands. It 
consists of general] alluvium washed from upland soils, 
chiefly the Dunmore, Dewey, and Groseclose, that are 
underlain by limestone. It occurs in narrow strips 
along creeks that are fed by springs or by under- 
ground streams flowing from channels in the lime- 
stone. Much of it is in the Dunmore—Greendale soil 
association. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, dark grayish-brown or brown silt loam. 

10 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown firm heavy silt loam or 
silty clay loam, mottled with light olive gray and pale 
yellow; lime nodules occur throughout this layer. 

24 inches ++, light olive-gray firm silty clay loam that con- 
tains large quantities of lime concentrations and marl; 
bedrock of limestone is at depths of 3 to 8 feet. 

Some lime nodules and mar] occur in the surface 
layer. In places the material below a depth of 10 inches 
is firm to very firm silty clay. 

Practically all of this soil is subject to flooding. It is 
neutral to mildly alkaline. It appears to be moder- 
ately high in organic matter and plant nutrients. 
The surface soil is permeable to roots and moisture, 
but the subsoil is more slowly permeable. During the 
wetter part of the growing season, the water table is 
within 2 feet of the surface; in dry periods it is much 
lower. The moisture-supplying capacity is good. In 
some places the marl is excavated and used as a sub- 
stitute for lime. 

Use suitability (1-A).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cleared. More than half is now in permanent 
pasture. The rest is in crops, chiefly corn and hay. 

This soil is fair for crops and good to very good for 
pasture. Its use suitability is limited because it is 
likely to be flooded and because it contains more lime 
than some crops will tolerate. Yields are somewhat 
lower than on Lindside silt loam. Good stands of al- 
falfa can be established on the better drained areas, 
but they cannot usually be maintained for more than 
2 years. The soil is well suited to permanent pasture 
because the moisture supply is good even during dry 
periods. 

Whitesburg silt loam (1 to 3 percent slopes) (Wg).— 
This is an imperfectly drained soil that consists of 
young local alluvium derived chiefly from calcareous 
shale. It resembles Lindside silt loam, but the Lindside 
soil was derived from general alluvium that had been 
deposited along the larger creeks. This soil occurs in 
narrow strips along drainageways throughout the 
Dandridge—Whitesburg and Monongahela~Needmore— 
Dandridge soil associations. 

Profile description: 

0 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown or brown friable silt loam. 

14 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown firm silt loam or silty clay 
loam mottled with gray and dark brown, 

28 inches +, mottled gray, olive and brown silty clay loam; 
firm to very firm when moist, plastic when wet; ‘bedrock 
of shale is at depth of 2 to 6 feet, 
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This soil is fairly well supplied with plant nutrients 
and contains a small to moderate amount of organic 
matter. It is permeable to roots and moisture, although 
the subsoil is saturated during wet periods. The mois- 
ture-supplying capacity is adequate even during the 
drier parts of the growing season. Good tilth is easily 
maintained, but runoff is slow and, consequently, ex- 
cess water may delay tillage operations. 

Use suitability (1-C).—Practically all of this soil 
has been cleared. About half of it is now used for 
posure and the rest for crops. Yields are moderately 

igh. 

This soil is moderately fertile and easy to manage. 
It responds well to good management. There is no ero- 
sion hazard. Because of the imperfect drainage, this 
soil is not suited to alfalfa or truck crops. Only the 
better drained areas are suited to tobacco. Small grains 
are likely to lodge. This soil is particularly well suited 
to corn, soybeans, and hay. Good permanent pastures 
can be maintained, because the moisture supply is good 
even during dry periods. 


Use and Management of Soils 


Good soil management makes it possible to obtain 
consistently good yields and at the same time keep 
the soil in good condition. Crop selection, crop rota- 
tion, fertilization, suitable methods of cultivation, and 
control of weeds, diseases, and insects are basic man- 
agement practices applicable to all soils. Individual 
soils, however, differ widely in use suitability and 
specific management needs. To simplify the discussion 
of management, the 174 soils mapped in Greene County 
have been arranged in 19 groups, each group con- 
sisting of soils that have similar management needs. 

In the following pages, two levels of management 
are discussed for each group: A, the prevailing level 
and B, a higher level, equivalent to the practices 
used by the better practical farmers of the county, 
and feasible under present economic conditions. For 
each management group, there is a table showing the 
yields that can be expected under each of the two 
levels of management. These are average yields, each 
based on at least a 5-year period. Higher yields are 
possible in favorable seasons, especially with more 
liberal use of fertilizer. To raise yields from those in 
the A columns to those in the B columns will generally 
require at least two complete rotation cycles under 
the high level of management. New crop varieties, 
improved tillage methods, or better methods of con- 
trolling plant diseases and insects may make still 
higher yields possible in the future. 

Detailed suggestions concerning crop rotations, ap- 
plication of fertilizer, and other management practices 
are not given in this report because conditions vary so 
much from farm to farm. The county agricultural 
agent or the local representative of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service will help farmers to work out the man- 
agement problems of their particular farms. The 
county agent can also make arrangements to have soil 
samples tested to determine requirements for lime and 
fertilizer. 
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TABLE 7.—Sotls of management group 1-A and average acre yields of principal crops 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under the prevailing level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected under 
a high level of management. Leaders indicate that, under the specified level of management, the soil is unsuited to the crop] 


Corn Wheat Oats Lespedeza Tobacco Pasture 
Soil 
A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Tons Tons Db, db. Cow-acre— Cow-acre= 
days days! 

Chewacla silt loam 2__.___-_----------------------- 38 | 60 |... 20 |____- 45 TER) Pei es ete eet 90 135 
Congaree:loatic... 225 sb enceusceey seekers bet 45 |} 70, 15} 20) 35] 50] 1.2) 1.7 {1,500 |1,900 110 135 
Congaree fine sandy loam_.----.------------------ 40} GO|) 12] 18} 30] 45 .9 | 1.6 {1,350 |1,700 90 115 
Hamblen silt loam ?__..-___._..------------------ 40 | 60 |----- 710d eae renee A) Wa) eae 115 140 
Hamblen fine sandy loam *.______-_---------------- 35 | 55 |_---- a call eer en (ane sO) DSi leurs olans ces 85 120 
Lindside silt loam #__..--___---------------------- 42 |} 62 |__._. 20 j__---|----- sO! |! SE a2 ches eal Sova 115 140 
Staser silt loam_._..._..-_----...----------------- 45 | 70) 15 | 20) 35] 50 1.1 | 1.7 |1,500 |1,800 115 140 
Staser fine sandy loam_.___----------------------- 40] 62] 14] 18] 30] 45 1.0} 1.6 /1,300 j1,700 90 115 
Weaver silt loam ?____--__----------------------- 35 | 50 |--_-- 18.) |e boleuess SO Dede tt ee 90 125 


1“Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre 
will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture. 


Management Group 1-A 


Group 1-A consists of well drained to imperfectly 
drained soils on bottom lands. They are good to ex- 
cellent for crops and pasture. Their aggregate area is 
about 26,291 acres. Nearly all of the acreage is now 
used for crops and pasture. The soils of this group are 
listed in table 7, and estimated yields are given for 
each under two levels of management, 

These fertile soils are nearly level and are friable 
to a depth of several feet. They are subject to over- 
flow. The imperfectly drained Lindside, Hamblen, 
Chewacla, and Weaver soils remain excessively wet 
later in the spring and longer after fioods than the 
well-drained Staser and Congaree soils. All of the soils 
have good moisture-supplying capacity and have, es- 
pecially the imperfectly drained soils, an adequate 
supply of moisture for crops during the dry periods 
of late summer and early fall. Because of the exces- 
sively high content of lime in its subsoil, the Weaver 
soil apparently is the least productive of this group. 

Use and management.—The crop suitability of these 
soils is more restricted than that of the fertile well- 
drained soils of the uplands and stream terraces. 
Nevertheless, all of these soils are suited to intensive 
use. Corn is the chief crop; a fairly large acreage is 
in hay and pasture. The soils are suited to soybeans, 
red clover, orchardgrass, and most of the more desira- 
ble grasses and legumes. The high-lying areas of the 
Staser and Congaree soils are suited to certain truck 
crops, tobacco, and alfalfa, but these crops are likely 
to be seriously damaged by floods. Small grains, in 
general, mature late and are likely to lodge or to be 
damaged by disease. 

If fertility is maintained and weeds controlled, these 
soils can produce high yields of row crops for many 
years in succession. A winter legume following the 
row crop may help maintain fertility and organic- 
matter content. A rotation of corn, or another row 
crop, and hay is also suited, especially to the imper- 
fectly drained soils. In the well-drained areas, a rota- 
tion of corn, a small grain, and red clover or alfalfa 


2 Yields in columns A are those to be expected without arti- 
ficial drainage; yields in columns B are those to be expected with 
adequate drainage, 


is suited; truck crops such as cabbage or green beans 
also produce well in these areas. 

Moderate crop yields are obtained without amend- 
ments, but for continued high yields fertilizer is re- 
quired. Lime and phosphorus are generally needed to 
establish and maintain red clover, alfalfa, and others 
of the more exacting legumes. Yields of practically all 
crops are improved by liberal applications of phos- 
phate. If row crops are grown continuously, nitrogen 
may be needed, but a legume included in the rotation 
will help maintain the supply. 

These soils are easy to work. Good tilth is generally 
easy to maintain, but some areas of the Lindside, 
Hamblen, Chewacla, and Weaver soils are likely to be 
so wet in the spring that field operations are delayed. 
On farms that include only a limited acreage of well- 
drained soils suited to intensive use, these imperfectly 
drained soils may be artificially drained, either by 
open ditches or by tile drains. The feasibility of in- 
stalling artificial drainage depends on the cost and on 
the need for better drained acreage. 

These soils are about the best in the county for 
pasture. Good stands of grasses and legumes are easy 
to maintain. The moisture supply is favorable through- 
out much of the growing season, so the pastures pro- 
vide good grazing through midsummer and early fall. 
Weeds and brush are troublesome on some areas of 
permanent pasture but are easily eliminated by 
mowing. 


Management Group 1—B 


Group 1-B consists only of Buncombe loamy fine 
sand, an excessively drained soil that occurs on bot- 
tom lands. It is fair for crops and pasture. The agegre- 
gate area of this soil is 623 acres. Practically all of it 
has been cleared, and much is cropped or pastured. 
Estimated yields under two levels of management are 
given in table 8. 

This soil is low in natural fertility. Plant nutrients 
are readily leached out, but the supply is replenished 
to some extent by materials deposited by overflow. 
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TABLE 8,—Sotls of management group 1-B and average acre yields of principal crops 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under the prevailing level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected under 
a high level of management] 


Corn Wheat Oats Lespedeza Pasture 
Soil 
A B A | B A | B A B A B 
Bu. Bu, Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Tons Tons Cow-acre— Cow-acre- 
lays) days) 
Buncombe loamy fine sand____...._____-__2----.------__e-e 18 30 6 10 12 22 0.5 0.8 20 40 


1“Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture. 


The soil is droughty and does not supply enough mois- 
ture for any except very deep-rooted crops. 

Use and management.—This soil is suited to inten- 
sive use for row crops. Corn, small grains, and red 
clover produce fair to good yields. Melons and pota- 
toes, beans, cabbage, and other early truck crops are 
well suited. Fair pastures of bermudagrass can be 
established. 

For good yields, all crops need frequent light appli- 
cations of complete fertilizer, and the organic-matter 
content must be replenished frequently. 

These soils are easy to work, but because of the 
sandy texture it is hard to use heavy machinery. Weeds 
are easily controlled. Erosion is a hazard only in 
places where floodwaters are likely to scour away the 
soil. 


Management Group 1—C 


Group 1-C consists of well drained and imperfectly 
drained soils on young local alluvium. They are good 
to excellent for crops or pasture. Their aggregate area 
is about 24,900 acres. Most of the acreage is now used 
for crops or pasture, The soils of this group are listed 
in table 9, and estimated yields are given for each 
under two levels of management. 

These soils are gently sloping, except for Ooltewah 
silt loam, which is nearly level. All of them are friable 
and are moderate to high in fertility. Moisture infil- 


trates well, and the moisture-supplying capacity is 
good to very good. The moisture is adequate for crops 
even during the drier part of the growing season. 
These soils are not frequently flooded, but sediments 
are deposited over much of the acreage during heavy 
rains. Because floods are less frequent, these soils have 
a wider range of suitability than the soils of manage- 
ment group 1-A. 

Use and management.—The soils of this group are 
suited to intensive use. Corn and tobacco are the chief 
crops, but small grains, red clover, and many kinds 
of truck crops can be grown. The better drained areas 
are suited to alfalfa. 

Good yields can be obtained under almost continu- 
ous row cropping, but a short rotation is desirable on 
most farms. A 3-year rotation consisting of corn, 
wheat or oats, and red clover is well suited. Tobacco 
or a truck crop can be substituted for the corn in this 
rotation, or 2 or 3 years of alfalfa for the red clover. 

Continuous row cropping may be necessary on 
farms that have only a small acreage suitable to cul- 
tivation; for these areas a winter cover crop, such as 
crimson clover, would be beneficial. A winter cover 
crop will prevent leaching of plant nutrients, supply 
added organic matter, provide some grazing, and help 
control runoff. 

The fertility of these soils is moderately high, and 
they also respond well to proper fertilization. Nitrogen 
is needed; some of this element can be supplied by 
legumes grown in the rotation. Phosphorus is re- 


TABLE 9.—Soils of management group 1-C and average acre yields of principal crops 


[Yields in columns 
a high level of 


A are to be expected under the prevailing level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected under 
management. Leaders indicate that, under the specified level of management, the soil is unsuited to the crop] 


Corn Wheat, Oats Lespedeza Alfalfa Tobacco Pasture 
Soil 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu, Bu. Bu. Tons Tons Tons Tons Lb. Lb. ae a Cn agree 
days' lays! 
Barbourville fine sandy loam 2g| 42} 10] 15| 18] 30] 0.8] 1.5 |...---|.-___- 1,500 1,900 | 65 “110 
’ Camp loam__..--2-2022- eee 35 | 55 |} 15} 22 | 380] 40] 1.0] 1.5 JLll_|elll. 1,400 |1,800 90 125 
Emory silt loam____...--.-2- 222 Le 58) 78} 22) 30) 40] 55 | 1.2] 1.7] 2.1] 3.4 [1,800 (2,200 110 140 
Greendale silt loam.-_..._...__.__-___- 42/ 60] 18] 26) 35) 48! 1.0] 1.6] 1.9] 3.0 |1,600 |1,900 100 130 
Ooltewah silt loam. _....-.- 2-22. 35 | 48] 13) 20] 28] 388] 1.1 Lee VG eos tes ed 100 130 
Whitesburg silt loam_.._-__.-- 22 36; 50] 14] 20] 28] 388) 1.1 1.6 | 1.8] 2.0 |1,100 |1,500 100 130 


1“Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture. 
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quired to get high yields of most crops. The supply of 
potassium is less likely to be deficient, but it too may 
be required for some crops. Lime is needed on much 
of the acreage, especially for legumes and grasses. 
Areas used continuously for row crops require organic 
matter and need more fertilizer than areas where 
crops are rotated. 

These gently sloping, friable soils are easily worked, 
but tillage is likely to be delayed on the imperfectly 
drained soils during wet periods. Control of runoff is 
not a problem, except in a few places where runoff is 
received from adjacent slopes. In such places, gullies 
may form or deposits of soil material may accumulate, 
unless diversion ditches are used. Cultivation should 
be on the contour. 

These soils are highly productive of pasture. They 
remain moist longer during dry periods than many 
of the upland soils and therefore are especially valua- 
ble for pasture late in summer. Phosphorus should be 
applied to pastures, also lime, especially on the Bar- 
bourville soil. In many areas weeds invade the pas- 
tures, but they are fairly easy to control by mowing. 


Management Group 1—D 


Group 1-D consists of undulating, deep, friable, 
reddish and brownish soils that are good to excellent 
for crops and pasture. Their aggregate area is 5,629 
acres, Most of the acreage ig used for crops. The soils 
of this group are listed in table 10, and estimated 
yields are given for each soil under two levels of 
management. 

All of these soils are at least moderately high in fer- 
tility and are fairly easy to work. Sequatchie cobbly 
fine sandy loam is less fertile than the rest. The or- 
ganic-matter content is moderately high, except in 
Sequatchie cobbly fine sandy loam, which has a moder- 
ate to moderately low supply of organic matter. Al- 
though these soils have firmer subsoils than the soils 
of groups 1-A, 1-B, and 1-C, they have medium inter- 
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nal drainage and, in general, good moisture-supplying 
capacity. Hayter stony loam, undulating phase, and 
Sequatchie cobbly fine sandy loam contain stones in 
quantities that interfere with cultivation. 

Use and management.—The soils of this group are 
suited to many kinds of crops, including corn, to- 
bacco, small grains, a wide variety of grasses and 
legumes, and many truck crops. Corn and tobacco are 
the principal row crops. The small grains are chiefly 
wheat and oats. Hay crops are mostly red clover, or- 
chardgrass, and alfalfa, but other grasses and legumes 
are also grown. 

If the soils are otherwise well managed, rotations 
can be moderately short. A 3- or 4-year rotation con- 
sisting of a row crop, a small grain, and hay or pas- 
ture is well suited. A winter legume could be planted 
following the row crop to protect the soil against 
erosion and to supply organic matter and nitrogen. 

All of these soils respond well to fertilization. 
Tobacco is usually heavily fertilized. Most of the soils 
require lime, especially if legumes are grown. Alfalfa 
stands will be better if boron is applied. The moisture 
supply is good. 

Good tilth is not difficult to maintain except in a 
few patches where subsoil is mixed with the surface 
soil. Areas that are intensively cultivated may require 
special care to prevent erosion. In general, runoff can 
be adequately controlled by using a rotation of mod- 
erate length, planting cover crops after row crops, and 
cultivating on the contour. Terracing or stripcropping 
may be needed on the longer slopes, Drainageways 
should remain in sod. 

All of these soils produce good pasture stands if 
phosphorus, potassium, and lime are applied and weeds 
are controlled. 


Management Group 1—-E 


Group 1-E consists of undulating, deep, friable, 
yellow to yellowish-brown soils. They are fair to very 


TABLE 10.—Soils of management group 1-D and average acre yields of principal crops 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under the prevailing level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected under 
a high level of management] 


Corn Wheat Oats Lespedeza Alfalfa Tobacco Pasture 
Soil a 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Tons Tons Tons Tons Db, Lb, Ca acne Cow-acre— 
ysl d 1 

Cumberland silt loam, undulating phase] 38 | 60| 17{/ 28] 32/ 55] 1.1/ 1.6] 2.61 4.0 [1,700 j2,000) “"” “130 
Elk and Tupelo silt loams, undulating 
- PWaSO soe s o5 sete Secret ee see 32 58 15 25 28 43 1.0 1.6 2.2 3.8 |1,400 1,700 95 130 
Hayter loam, undulating phase--.--_- 38 | 70] 18) 28} 32) 50) 1.1, 1.7] 2.2] 3.7 |1,800 j2,100 100 135 
Hayter stony loam, undulating phase-.} 35 | 65 | 15] 24) 28] 40 9} 1.5] 2.1} 3.5 |1,500 }1,800 90 115 
Hermitage silt loam, undulating phase_| 35 | 60] 17 |) 28] 32) 55] 1.1 1.6 | 2.6 | 4.0 |1,700 |2,000 95 130 
Masada loam, undulating phase--_---- 30] 55] 15] 23] 30) 50 9} 1.5} 2.3] 3.6 /1,400 |1,900 70 120 
Sequatchie loam..-..-.------------- 35 | 65 | 17) 28) 25) 45] 1.1) 1.6] 2.2] 3.5 /1,500 |1,900 70 120 
Sequatchie cobbly fine sandy loam_..--} 30] 60] 15] 22] 24) 35 .7{ 1.3] 1.8) 3.3 1,300 {1,700 60 100 
State loam__------------ eee are 38 | 70} 18) 28] 321 50) 1.1) 1.7] 2.4) 3.7 {1,800 [2,100 100 130 
Waynesboro loam, undulating phase.-.| 83 | 55 16 | 26] 30) 53 1.0 1.5] 2.5 | 3.7 |1,600 |1,900 70 120 


1“Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture. 
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TABLE 11.—Soils of management group 1-E and average acre yields of principal crops 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under the prevailing level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected under 
a high level of management] 


Corn Wheat Oats Lespedeza Alfalfa Tobacco Pasture 
Soil 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Tons Tons Tons Tons Tb, Lb. Gee acre Ga ere 
jays ays 
Altavista loam, undulating phase__-_._ 30] 52] 15} 22] 30] 50] 0.9] 1.5] 2.2] 3.2 {1,400 |1,800 ° 70 125 
Holston loam, undulating phase_-_-... 25} 43; 12 | 18} 25} 45 8} 1.8] 2.0] 2.7 }1,100 |1,700 60 115 
Jefferson loam, undulating phase-_.___ 28) 45] 11] 18] 23] 40 -7 | 1.2] 1.9] 2.6 1,100 }1,700 50 100 
Jefferson stony loam, undulating phase | 25 | 40 9] 15] 15] 33 6] 1.1 1.7 | 2.4 | 900 j1,500 40 80 
Nolichucky loam, undulating phase.-..| 30 | 50] 14] 20] 28] 48 8] 1.8] 2.1 | 2.9 |1,300 {1,700 60 115 


1 “Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture, 


good for crops and pasture, except for Jefferson stony 
loam, undulating phase, which is fair to poor for crops. 
Their aggregate area is about 5,134 acres. Much of 
the acreage is not in crops and pasture. The soils of 
this group are listed in table 11, and estimated yields 
are piven for each soil under two levels of manage- 
ment, 

These soils are well drained, medium acid to strongly 
acid, and low in fertility. Moisture infiltrates easily, 
and the moisture-supplying capacity is fair to good. 
Jefferson stony loam, undulating phase, contains 
enough stones to interfere with tillage. 

Use and management.—The soils of this group are 
suited to many kinds of crops. Corn and tobacco are 
the principal row crops. Small grains and truck crops 
ure also grown. Orchardgrass, fescue, red clover, al- 
falfa, lespedeza, white clover, Ladino clover, and blue- 
grass are suitable hay and pasture crops. A 3- or 4-year 
rotation is needed in most places to control erosion 
and to maintain the organic-matter content. 

Chiefly because the fertility is lower, these soils re- 
quire more careful management than those in group 
1-D. Large amounts of nitrogen, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, and lime are required, not only for tobacco and 
truck crops but also for legumes and grasses. 


These soils are easily worked and, in general, easily 
maintained in good tilth. In a few spots that are 
eroded enough so that subsoil is mixed with the surface 
soil, tilth is unfavorable, Contour cultivation is advis- 
able, and terracing or striperopping will be needed on 
the longer slopes. Waterways should remain in sod. 

Heavy applications of lime and fertilizer are needed 
to get good stands of the better pasture plants. If lime 
and fertilizer are not used, lespedeza, fescue, and red- 
top can be grown for pasture. Brush and weeds are 
likely to invade permanent pastures, but they can be 
controlled by mowing. 


Management Group 1—F 


Group 1-F consists of undulating, deep, moderately 
well drained to imperfectly drained, yellowish soils 
that are fair to good for crops and pasture. Their ag- 
gregate area is about 14,920 acres. Most of the acre- 
age is used for crops and pasture. A larger proportion 
of this group than of group 1-D is in pasture. The 
soils of this group are listed in table 12, and estimated 
yields are given for each soil under two levels of 
management. 


TABLE 12.—Soils of management group 1-F and average acre yields of principal crops 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under the prevailing level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected under 
a high level of management, Leaders indicate the soil is unsuited to the crop] 


Corn Wheat Oats Lespedeza Alfalfa Tobacco Pasture 
Soil a 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Tons Tons Tons Tons Lb. Lb. Cow-acre- Cow-acre- 
i days! days! 
Hollywood silty clay loam..----..-.-- 82) 48 |--...) 18] 28] 40] 0.9 | 41.5 J_-____]----- ]--2 2. Jee- ee 80 110 
Leadvale silt loam, undulating phase...| 32} 43 14] 22] 274 45 Oo] We 2 went |neeoe. 800 j1.400 55 115 
Monongahela silt loam, undulating 
phase: 7.222 set ecceec cheeses ne 25 88 10 16 24 40 a ek Meade ive taes cies 750 {1,300 50 110 

Pace silt loam, undulating phase. ____- 35] 55] 15 | 23] 30] 50 9] 1.5] 2.1] 3.0 )1,500 |1,900 7 120 
Pace cherty silt loam, undulating phase | 32 | 48] 13 | 20] 27] 45 8] 1.4] 1.9] 2.8 1,400 1,800 60 115 


1 “Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre 
will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture. 


2 Yields in columns A are those to be expected without arti- 
ficial drainage. Yields in columns B are those to be expected 
with adequate drainage. 
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Except for Hollywood silty clay loam, these soils 
are low in fertility, are medium acid to strongly acid, 
and have friable surface layers. Internal drainage is 
impaired; consequently, the subsoils are mottled at 
depths of 22 to 30 inches. All soils of this group have 
firm or very firm subsoils. Infiltration of moisture is 
somewhat impaired, but moisture-supplying capacity 
is generally good. Pace cherty silt loam, undulating 
phase, contains enough chert in most places to inter- 
fere with tillage. 

Use and management.—The soils of this group are 
suited to various kinds of crops. Corn, lespedeza for 
hay, and small grains are the chief crops. Tobacco is 
grown but to a lesser extent than on the more fertile, 
better drained soils. The soils are well suited to soy- 
beans and certain legumes and grasses. They are not 
suited to alfalfa or to root crops such as potatoes. In 
general, they are not so well suited to truck crops as 
better drained soils. The imperfectly drained Monon- 
gahela soil is the most limited of this group in range 
of suitability for crops. 

The rotation commonly used consists of a row crop, 
a small grain, and 1 or 2 years of hay. Generally, the 
rotation should be of at least moderate length. 

All of these soils except Hollywood silty clay loam, 
which is more fertile, require lime, organic matter, 
and a large amount of fertilizer to maintain moder- 
ately high fertility. Moderate applications of a com- 
plete fertilizer are common; tobacco is heavily fer- 
tilized, Lime has been applied to much of the cultivated 
areas. A legume grown as a winter cover crop and 
turned under will help maintain organic matter. 

Because of its clayey nature, Hollywood silty clay 
loam has poor tilth; it clods easily and is difficult to 
work to a good seedbed. Tilth is fairly good on the 
other soils of this group. Slow internal drainage, espe- 
cially in the Monogahela soil, delays cultivation in the 
spring and during wet periods. The more strongly 
sloping areas of Pace and Leadvale soils are subject 
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to erosion, but it can be controlled by using contour 
cultivation and a moderately long rotation. Terraces 
are usually needed on the stronger slopes. Waterways 
should remain in sod. 

These soils will not produce good stands of the better 
legumes and grasses for pasture unless they are 
liberally fertilized and limed. On areas that are not 
adequately fertilized, lespedeza, redtop, and Italian 
ryegrass can be grown for pasture. 


Management Group 1-—G 


Group 1-G consists of rolling, deep, friable, well- 
drained, reddish and brownish soils that are good to 
very good for crops and pasture. Their aggregate 
area is about 7,510 acres, all of which has been cleared 
and is used for crops and pasture. The soils of this 
group are listed in table 18, and estimated yields are 
given for each soil under two levels of management. 

These soils are moderate to high in fertility and are 
medium acid to strongly acid. Moisture infiltrates 
moderately well, The moisture-supplying capacity is 
generally good but is limited on severely eroded areas 
of Masada loam, eroded rolling phase, and Waynes- 
boro loam, eroded rolling phase. All of the soils of this 
group are somewhat eroded but are at least moderately 
friable. The subsoils are moderately firm. Allen stony 
loam, rolling phase, and Waynesboro cobbly loam, 
eroded rolling phase, contain stones in quantities that 
interfere with tillage. 

Use and management.—These soils are suited to 
many kinds of crops. If management is good high 
yields can be obtained. Corn and tobacco are impor- 
tant row crops. Hay and small grains are grown 
extensively. Many truck crops can be grown. Because 
of the rolling slopes, runoff is a hazard; moderate to 
long rotations are necessary to protect the soil against 
erosion and maintain its productivity. A row crop, 


TABLE 18.—Soils of management group 1-G and average acre yields of prineipal crops 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under the prevailing level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected under 
a high level of management] 


Corn Wheat, Oats Lespedeza Alfalfa Tobaceo Pasture 
Soil 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu, Bu, Bu. Tons Tons Tons Tons Lb. Lb. Coin acee= Cow-acre- 
1 days? 
Allen loam, eroded rolling phase... --- 30| 50} 14] 23} 29] 471 0.8] 1.4] 2.3] 3.5 {1,400 |1,780] “60 | “105 
Allen stony loam, rolling phase. . ----- 27 | 45 12 | 20) 26 | 45 of. 1.3] 2.3 | 3.4 1,300 |1,600 55 100 
Bolton loam, eroded rolling phase - _- -- 30] 50] 14] 23] 29] 47 8} 1.4] 2.2 | 3.5 11,400 11,750 60 105 
Cumberland silty clay loam, eroded 
rolling phase__....._.------------- 32] 55] 15; 25!) 30; 50 9] 1.5] 2.4) 3.7 1,500 |1,850 75 120 
Hayter loam, eroded rolling phase_---- 35} 58] 15 | 25] 29 | 47 9 | 1.5] 2.1 ] 3.5 |1,650 1,900 85 125 
Hermitage silt, loam, eroded rolling 
phasesiansccecseto ove ven sect 32] 55] 15 | 25] 30; 50 i 15) 2.4} 3.7 11,500 [1,850 75 120 
Masada loam, eroded rolling phase----| 27} 50] 13; 21 | 28 | 465 8) 1.4] 2.2 | 3.3 /1,300 11,750 60 105 
State loam, eroded rolling phase_ --_--- 35] 58] 16) 261) 29 | 47 9} 1.5] 2.2) 3.6 |1,650 |1,900 85 125 
Waynesboro loam, eroded rolling phase | 30) 50| 14 | 23] 29] 47 8 | 1.4] 2.8] 3.5 {1,400 11,750 60 105 
Waynesboro cobbly loam, eroded rol- i 
ling:phase_2.- 2s--52ss5.4--222 203 27) 45} 12] 20] 26/1 45 7) 128 -2) 3.4 {1,300 |1,600 55 100 


1“Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture. 
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followed by a small grain and 2 or 8 years of hay, is 
suitable. 

These soils respond well to adequate fertilization. 
Much of the acreage has been limed, and some fer- 
tilizer is commonly used on corn and small grains. 
Tobacco is heavily fertilized. Some of the nitrogen 
requirement can be supplied by legumes grown as part 
of a 4- or 5-year rotation. Phosphorus, potassium, and 
lime are also needed, especially for tobacco, truck 
crops, and legumes and grasses. Alfalfa stands will be 
improved if boron is applied. The organic-matter con- 
tent can be kept up by applying manure or by turning 
under crops of legumes and grasses. Generally, a 
legume grown as a winter cover crop will serve this 
purpose. 

A few of the soils in this group have good tilth, but 
in the more eroded areas the plow layer consists partly 
of subsoil. In these areas the soil tends to be cloddy; 
it should not be tilled when too wet, and it is somewhat 
difficult to till and to work to a good seedbed, Tillage 
should be on the contour, because of the hazard created 
by runoff on the rolling slopes. Terracing and strip- 
cropping may be satisfactory methods of controlling 
runoff in some places. Waterways should remain in sod. 

If adequately fertilized, all of these soils will support 
pastures of high quality. Lime and phosphorus are 
needed to maintain good stands of legumes and grasses. 
Pastures of orchardgrass, alfalfa, Ladino clover, or 
white clover can be maintained at a fairly high carry- 
ing capacity, Brush and weeds are likely to invade the 
pastures, but they can be controlled by mowing. 
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Management Group 1-H 


Group 1-H consists of rolling deep reddish and yel- 
lowish soils that have friable surface soils but firm 
to very firm subsoils. These soils are good to very good 
for crops and pasture. Their aggregate area is about 
48,341 acres. Much of the acreage has been cultivated 
at one time, and a large part is still used for crops 
or pasture. The soils of this group are listed in table 
14, and estimated yields are given for each soil under 
two levels of management. 

Except for Dunmore cherty silty clay loam, eroded 
rolling phase, these soils are moderately high to high 
in fertility. They are medium acid to strongly acid. 
Because of the firm to very firm subsoils, infiltration is 
retarded, but internal drainage is adequate for all 
crops including alfalfa. The moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity is generally good but is limited in severely 
eroded areas. Many of these soils are appreciably 
eroded. In places stones and chert interfere with 
cultivation, 

Use and management.—Soils of this group are suited 
to various crops. Hay crops are probably grown most 
extensively, but small grains, corn, and pasture are 
important, and some tobacco is grown. The soils are 
especially well suited to small grains, also to legumes 
and grasses, particularly alfalfa. Although row crops 
yield well, they should be grown only at moderately 
long intervals. Chiefly because of their firm subsoil, 
which in most places is at a shallow depth, these soils 
are not well suited to truck crops, especially root crops. 


TABLE 14.—Soils of management group 1-H and average acre yields of principal crops 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under the prevailing level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected under 
a high level of management] 
Corn Wheat Oats Lespedeza Alfalfa Tobacco Pasture 
Soil ; 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Bu, Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Tons Tons Tons Tons Lb, Lb, Cow-aere— Cow-uacre~ 
days! days! 
Deeatur silty clay Joam, eroded rolling 
SCS: Seta nt es eth a 30 52 16 27 32 52 1.0 1.6 2.5 3.8 {1,500 |1,850 70 115 
Dewey silty clay loam, eroded rolling 
ASC>w ae teb et cen ea eee S ee sa eoe et 30 52 15 26 30 50 2 1.5 2.4: 3.8 |1,500 |1,850 70 115 
Dunmore silt loam, rolling phase__.___ 33 [ 52 14 22 | 30] 47 8 1.4] 2.5 3.8 |1,200 |1,500 60 110 
Dunmore silty clay loam, eroded rolling 
NASCsees eee eo tam eorbebe eso 30 48 13 20 28 45 8 1.4 2.4: 3.7 |!,100 11,400 55 105 
Dunmore cherty silt loam, rolling phase | 30 | 48 12 19 | 28) 45 8 1.4) 2.1 3.3 {1,200 |1,500 55 105 
Dunmore cherty silty clay loam, eroded 
volling phase... .--.------------- ag! 45] 11] 18] 26) 42] 17] 1.3] 2.0] 2.2 [1,100 |1,400 50 105 
Dunmore loam: 
Rolling phase-___.-.----.------- 33 | 52 14] 22] 30] 47 8] t.4] 2.5] 3.8 |1,200 41,500 60 110 
Eroded rolling phase_-..-.---_-- 30; 48/ 138] 20] 28) 45 8) 1.4!) 2.4] 8.7 {1,100 |1,400 55 | 105 
Dunmore stony loam: 
Rolling phase--__..-----.----.-- 30) 47 12 19 | 28} 45 8] 14] 2.1 3.3 {1,200 1,500 55 | 105 
Eroded rolling phase 27 43 1 18} 267 42 7 1.3! 2.0] 3.2 |1,100 |1,400 50 105 
Elk and Tupelo silt loams, eroded 
rolling phase_.__..-_.------------- 28) 52 13} 19; 26} 40 .7| 1.8 | 2.0) 3.5 |1,200 1,500 80 115 
Groseclose silt, loam, rolling phase. .-__ 27 | 40]. 12 | 18] 22] 40 7] 1.38] 2.2 3.5 | 950 |1,350 50 100 
Groseclose_ silty clay loam, eroded 
rolling phase__.--..--------------- 25 | 38] 12) 18 | 22] 40 7{ 4.2] 2.1 4) 3.4] 900 |1,300 50 100 
Groseclose cherty silt loam: 
Rolling phase_-_.__...--_-------- 25} 38] 11 17 | 20] 38 6] 1.2] 2.1] 3.47 900 {1,300 45 95 
FEroded rolling phase_----...----.- 25 | 38] WW 17) 20) 38 .6/ 1.1] 2.0) 3.3 | 900 {1,300 45 95 


1 “Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture. 
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TABLE 15.—Soils of management group 1-I and average acre yields of principal crops 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under the prevailing level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected under 
a high level of management] 


Corn Wheat Oats Lespedeza, Alfalfa Tobacco Pasture 
Soil | 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Bu. Bu. Bu, Bu. Bu, Bu. Tons Tons Tons Tons Lb, Lb. ol acree, Cou acre: 
dayst days! 
Altavista loam, eroded rolling phase...| 26} 45| 12] 20} 25] 40] 0.8) 1.2] 2.0] 2.9 |1,100 [1,600 **" 100 
_ Holston loam, eroded rolling phase.---| 24 | 42] 10; 17} 22 | 35 7] 1.2) 1.8) 2.6 11,000 [1,450 45 90 
Jefferson loam: 
Rolling phase__--.-.------------ 25 45 11 18 23 36 8 1.1 1.9 2.7 11,100 {1,550 50 95 
Eroded rolling phase-.-...------- 24) 42] 10) 17] 22) 35 <7] LL] 1.8) 2.6 {1,000 |1,450 45 90 
Jefferson stony loam: 
Rolling phase_____.-.----------- 23 | 38 8; 157 2b] 34 -5/ 1.0; 1.6] 2.4 | 950 11,350 45 85 
Eroded rolling phage ----..--..-- 22) 38 8| 15] 20); 32 -5] 1.0] 1.5} 2.4! 900 |1,300 40 80 
Nolichucky Joam: 
Rolling phase..____-.---------.- 27 | 47; 12) 19} 25 | 38 8] 1.3) 1.8) 2.7 {1,200 [1,700 55 105 
Eroded rolling phase----.-..-- | 26 45 1 18 24 37 8 1.3 1.9 2.8 {1,200 |1,550 50 100 
Nolichucky cobbly fine sandy loam, 
eroded rolling phase__--.---------- 24) 42) 10] 17 | 23) 36 -7{ 1.2] 1.7] 2.6 |1,100 }1,450 45 90 


1“Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture. 


A 4- or 5-year rotation consisting of a row crop, 1 or 
2 years of a small grain, and 2 or 3 years of hay or 
pasture is suitable. If a 3-year rotation is used, par- 
ticular care will be required to control runoff. 

Soils of this group need more intensive management 
than soils of groups 1—A, 1-B, 1-C, 1-D, and 1-G. All 
of the soils respond to fertilization. Most of the areas 
have been limed, and fertilizer is used on most crops. 
Tobacco and alfalfa are liberally fertilized, as a rule. 
Moderately heavy applications of phosphorus, potash, 
and lime are required to get good stands of legumes 
and grasses for hay. Alfalfa requires boron. Most of the 
nitrogen requirement can be supplied by legumes 
grown in the rotation. Organic matter can be supplied 
by turning under green manure crops or by applying 
barnyard manure. ; 

Tilth is good where the plow layer consists entirely 
of the original loam or silt loam surface soil. It is less 
favorable in eroded areas where the plow layer in- 
cludes some material from the subsoil. The soil in these 
places should not be tilled when wet, because it tends 
to clod. It is difficult to prepare a good seedbed in 
eroded areas. Because of the rolling slopes and slow 
infiltration, runoff creates an erosion hazard, Contour 
tillage and striperopping would help to contro] runoff. 
Waterways should remain in sod. 

All these soils are very productive of high-quality 
pasture if a high level of fertility is maintained and 
a suitable pasture mixture is seeded. The more eroded 
exposed parts are droughty during the drier part of 
the season, but most areas provide grazing through 
most of the grazing period. Weeds are troublesome in 
many places, especially in old pastures. They can be 
controlled by mowing. 


Management Group I-I 


Group 1-I consists of rolling, deep, friable, mod- 
erately well drained and well drained yellowish soils. 


They are fair to good for crops and pasture, except for 
Jefferson stony loam, eroded rolling phase, which is 
fair to poor for crops. The aggregate area is about 
11,938 acres. Most of the acreage is in crops or 
pasture; a small acreage has not been cleared. The 
soils of this group are listed in table 15, and estimated 
yields are given for each soil under two levels of. 
management, 

These soils are low in fertility and are medium acid 
to strongly acid. The organic-matter content is low. 
Most of the acreage is moderately eroded, and the plow 
layer consists of a mixture of surface soil and subsoil. 
Some of the soils contain enough stones to interfere 
with cultivation. 

Use and management.—These soils are suited to 
many kinds of crops. Corn, tobacco, small grains, and 
hay are the principal crops, Potatoes and other truek 
crops are also grown. The hay crops for which the 
soils are suitable are red clover, lespedeza, and orchard- 
grass. 

A 4- to 6-year rotation is needed to keep these soils 
productive. If a shorter rotation is used, special meas- 
ures to control erosion are needed. A suitable rotation 
consists of a row crop, 1 or 2 years of small grains, 
and 2 or 8 years of hay or pasture. 

These soils will not produce high yields of crops 
or good stands of pasture plants unless they are heavily 
fertilized, Liberal amounts of complete fertilizer and 
barnyard manure are applied to alfalfa and tobacco. 
Some fertilizer is used on corn and small grains. Much 
of the cropped acreage has been limed. These soils 
respond well to fertilization but are more difficult to 
keep productive than the soils of groups 1~A, 1-C, and 

These soils are moderately easy to work. Tilth is 
very good on the less severely eroded areas and fair 
to good where erosion has been more severe. Because 
of the rolling slopes, field operations are somewhat 
difficult. Cultivation should be on the contour to check 
runoff. Terracing and stripcropping may be advisable 
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TABLE 16.—Soils of management group 1-J and average acre yields of principal crops 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under the prevailing level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected under 
a high level of management, Leaders indicate the soil is unsuited to the crop] 
Corn Wheat Oats Lespedeza Alfalfa Tobacco Pasture 
Soil 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Bu. Bu. Bu, Bu. Bu, Bu. Tons Tons Tons Tons Lb. Tb, Ce eees, Counaere: 
lays! lays 
Leadvale silt loam, eroded rolling phase | 24] 35 11 | 17] 22) 387] 0.7] 4.1 f----L|LLL__- 700 {1,300 : 100 
Monongahela silt loam, eroded rolling 
PHASE scr ie se ee ma eee 24) 35} 9] 15] 20] 35 6] 1.0 |..---}. 0. 750 |1,300 45 100 
Pace silt loam, eroded rolling phase ..-| 30 | 48] 13] 20] 25] 42 8] 1.38] 2.0] 2.8 /L,500 }1,850 60 110 
Pace cherty silt loam, eroded rolling 
PHRSC once eo pe tadtaxeikens 28 45 12 18 24; 40 8 1.2 1.6 2.4 /1,400 |1,750 55 105 


1“Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture. 


in some places to control erosion. Waterways should 
remain in sod. 

Good pastures can be established by careful manage- 
ment. The better pasture plants require fertilizer and 
lime. Weeds and brush are likely to invade the older 
pastures, but they can be controlled by mowing, 


Management Group 1—J 


Group 1-J consists of rolling, moderately well 
drained to imperfectly drained, yellowish soils that are 
fair for crops and fair to good for pasture. Their 
aggregate area is about 7,984 acres, all of which has 
been cleared. Practically all of it is now in crops or 
pasture. The soils of this group are listed in table 16, 
and estimated yields are given for each soil under two 
levels of management. 

These soils are low in fertility and are medium 
acid to strongly acid. They are moderately deep to deep 
over bedrock. Internal drainage is impaired, Moisture 
infiltrates well in the Pace soils, but the Monongahela 
and Leadvale soils have firm to very firm subsoils that 
retard infiltration. The moisture-supplying capacity is 
generally only fair, but is somewhat better in some 
areas of Pace soils. Pace cherty silt loam, eroded 
rolling phase, contains enough chert to interfere with 
cultivation. 

Use and management.—These soils are suited to 
corn, small grains, hay, and pasture crops. Because of 
slow drainage and the compact subsoil, they are not 
suited to alfalfa or truck crops and are less well suited 
to tobacco than better drained soils. On farms that 
have enough acreage of soils better suited to crops, the 
soils of group 1-J, particularly the Monongahela and 
Leadvale soils, can best be used for permanent pasture. 

These soils are low in plant nutrients, organic mat- 
ter, and lime. Some fertilizer is applied to corn and 
small grains, and large quantities are used on tobacco. 
Much of the acreage has been limed. The soils respond 
well to liberal fertilization but are more difficult to 
keep productive than more fertile, better drained soils. 
A 4- to 6-year rotation is suitable. If the rotation 
consists largely of legumes, most of the nitrogen re- 
quirement will be supplied. 

Tilth is good in the Pace soils, but Pace cherty silt 
loam, eroded rolling phase, is difficult to cultivate. In 


the Leadvale soil tilth is fair to good, depending on how 
much subsoil has been incorporated in the plow layer. 
In the Monongahela soil tilth is only fair, and slow 
drainage sometimes makes it necessary to delay culti- 
vation. Because of the rolling slopes, runoff creates an 
erosion hazard. Contour cultivation and, in places, 
diversion ditches or terraces will help control runoff, 
Waterways should remain in sod. 

Fertilizer and lime and large quantities of seed are 
needed to establish good pasture. Bluegrass, bermuda- 
grass, orchardgrass, lespedeza, white clover, and 
Ladino clover are suitable if enough fertilizer is used 
to maintain a high level of fertility. In areas that are 
not liberally fertilized, lespedeza, redtop, and fescue 
can be grown. In spite of the slow internal drainage, 
much of the acreage is droughty; consequently, pasture 
plants do not grow well during dry spells. 


Management Group 1—-K 


Group 1-K consists of rolling, very firm, severely 
eroded, reddish soils that are moderately deep to deep 
over bedrock. They are fair for crops and fair to good 
for pasture. Their aggregate area is about 901 acres. 
All of the acreage has been cultivated, but only a 
little is now cropped. Much of it is in unimproved 
pasture, and the rest is idle or has been reforested 
to pine. The soils of this group are listed in table 17, 
and estimated yields are given for each soil under two 
levels of management. 

These soils are low in plant nutrients and organic 
matter and are medium acid to strongly acid. Infiltra- 
tion of moisture is retarded, and moisture-supplying 
capacity is only fair. Practically all of the original 
surface soil has been lost through erosion, and the 
plow layer now consists of very firm clayey subsoil. 

Use and management.—These soils need careful 
management and are suited to a limited number of 
crops. They are suited to corn, soybeans, small grains, 
and legumes and grasses, but are not suited to tobacco, 
potatoes, and truck crops. Good stands of alfalfa can 
be maintained if the soils are adequately limed and 
aes but the limited moisture supply restricts 
yields. 
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TABLE 17.—Soils of management group 1-K and average acre yields of principal crops 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under the prevailing level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected under 
a high level of management] 


Corn Wheat Oats Lespedeza Alfalfa Pasture 
Soil 
A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu, Tons Tons Tons Tons Cow-acre— Cow--acre— 
days! days! 

Dewey silty clay, severely eroded rolling phase_-_---- 12 | 32 7) 14] I4] 382] 0.4) 1.1] 2.0] 3.3 90 
Dunmore silty clay, severely eroded rolling phase.---| 12 | 30 6] 13 12 | 30 47 LO} 2.0! 3.3 35 85 
Dunmore cherty silty clay, severely eroded rolling phase | 12 30 6 13 12 30 4 1.0 2.0 3.3 35 80 


1“Cow-aere-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture, 


Long rotations that consist chiefly of grasses and 
deep-rooted legumes are required to build up and main- 
tain the productivity of these soils. Row crops should 
not be grown more than once in 5 or 6 years; hay or 
pasture should make up at least three-fourths of the 
rotation. 

These soils all require organic matter, plant nutri- 
ents, and lime. Some fertilizer is used on crops, and 
some of the acreage has been limed. Organic matter is 
especially needed to improve the tilth and increase the 
moisture-supplying capacity. Alfalfa requires boron. 

Because of the firm consistence of the plow layer, 
tillage is difficult. The soils puddle easily if tilled when 
a little too wet and form hard clods if tilled too dry. 
Good seedbeds are difficult to prepare. Tilth and per- 
meability can be improved by growing deep-rooted 
crops and adding organic matter. Subsoiling, which is 
practiced to some extent, also improves permeability. 
Because of the moderately strong slopes and slow rate 
of infiltration contour cultivation is advisable. Terrac- 
ing or stripcropping may be needed. Waterways should 
remain in sod. 

On farms that have sufficient acreages of better soils 
for cropland, the soils of this group can best be used 
for permanent pasture. They will support good pas- 


tures of legumes and grasses if adequately fertilized 
and limed and properly seeded. Alfalfa, Ladino clover, 
and orchardgrass or white clover and bluegrass form 
suitable pasture mixtures. These soils are somewhat 
droughty, and pastures may not provide adequate 
forage during the driest part of the grazing season. 


Management Group 1—-L 


Group 1-L consists of undulating and rolling mod- 
erately shallow to shallow shaly soils. They are fair for 
crops and fair to good for pasture. Their aggregate 
area is about 30,848 acres. Much of the acreage is in 
unimproved pasture or is idle. A small part is cropped. 
The rest of the acreage is still under native forest, 
some of which lies in narrow strips on ridgetops. The 
soils of this group are listed in table 18, and estimated 
yields are given for each soil under two levels of 
management. 

These soils are moderate to low in fertility and range 
from medium acid to alkaline. Internal drainage is 
medium in all of them. Moisture infiltrates well, ex- 
cept in Needmore soils, which have firm to very firm 
subsoils. Shallow depth to bedrock limits the moisture- 


TABLE 18.—Soils of management group 1-L and average acre yields of principal crops 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under the prevailing level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected under 
a high level of management, Leaders indicate the soil is unsuited to the crop] 


Corn Wheat Oats Lespedeza Alfalfa Tobacco Pasture 
Soil 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Bu. Bu. Bu Bu. Bu. Bu, Tons Tons Tons Tons Lb, Lb, Cow-acre- Cow-acre- 
days! days! 
Armuchee silty clay loam, eroded 
rolling phase_..-..------.--------- 13) 18 6] 12] 12] 22) 0.6} 0.9] 1.3 1 oo [epee eee 50 95 
Dandridge silt loam, rolling phase. ---- 15 | 20 7] 12] 144 25 6 oO) Teds) cle? Waceee doc cod 55 100 
Dandridge shaly silt loam, eroded 
rolling phase.-....--..------------ 13 18 6} 11 12} 22 6 a) 1.3 5 ee al eee) ne 50 95 
Litz loam, rolling phase.----..-.----- 15 | 20 7) 12] 14} 25 6 9) 1.38 1G) |Scee Selec ease! 45 85 
Litz loam, eroded rolling phase_-__-_--__ 13 | 18 6) 11} 12] 22 6 Bl] 1.2) 1.5 |__|. il. 40 80 
Litz silt loam, rolling phase----.-..--- 15 | 20 7) 12] 147] 25 6 Ol) LSeyy DeGuise 2 | ons 45 85 
Litz shaly silt loam, eroded rolling phase | 13 | 18 6) | 12] 22 5 Sal) Ae Dh) vb [ose lt tae 40 80 
Needmore silt loam, undulating phase 28 42 12 18 22 35 8 1.1 1.6 2.6 1,100 |1,400 55 105 
Needmore silt loam, rolling phase- .--- 21} 82) 10} 16) 20] 35 Fs) (ame eres Ea Um Cs <i UR” | PO [ene 45 95 
Needmore silty clay loam, eroded roll- 
ing phase -....-_----------------- 20 | 30 9 15 19 | 33 6 1.1 i aa ee ms te care 45 90 


1“Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture. 
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supplying capacity. Shale fragments occur throughout 
the profiles of some of the soils. 

Use and management.—These soils are not so well 
suited to crops that require a long growing season as 
soils that are deeper to bedrock. Corn, small grains, 
and hay are grown on the cropped areas. Although 
some lime and fertilizer have been used, yields are not 
high. The soils are suited to fall-sown small grains, 
winter cover crops, and legumes and grasses, If liberal 
amounts of fertilizer are used, rotations of moderate 
length can be used, For most of the acreage, however, 
‘long rotations consisting mostly of hay crops are more 
suitable. Alfalfa, red clover, Ladino clover, orchard- 
grass, and fescue are suitable hay crops if the soil is 
well fertilized. 

Tilth is good, except in severely eroded patches of 
the Armuchee and Needmore soils and in places where 
the soil is so shallow that the shaly underlying material 
is within plow depth. Many of the shallow areas can 
be improved for cultivation by breaking up the shale 
with subsoiling equipment. Cultivation should be on 
the contour to protect the soil against erosion. Strip- 
cropping is generally advisable on the longer slopes. 
Waterways should remain in sod. 

Good pastures of the better legumes and grasses can 
be maintained if the soils are well fertilized and limed 
as required. The amount of forage is limited, however, 
especially during the dry period in late summer and 
early fall, because the moisture-supplying capacity is 
fair to very poor. Pastures established on areas that 
have not been cultivated for several years are likely 
to be invaded by brush and weeds. Periodic mowing 
during the growing season helps control the growth 
of these undesirable plants. 


Management Group 1—M 


Group 1-M consists of hilly, friable to moderately 
friable, deep, eroded soils that are fair for crops and 
fair to good for pasture. Their aggregate area is about 
1,948 acres, Nearly all the acreage has been cleared and 
cultivated. At present some is cropped, some is in im- 
proved pasture, some is in unimproved pasture, and 
some is idle. The soils of this group are listed in table 
19, and estimated yields are given for each soil under 
two levels of management. 
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These soils range from low to moderately high in 
fertility and are medium acid to strongly acid. They 
are permeable to moisture, but the moisture-supplying 
capacity is fair to poor. Most of the acreage has been 
eroded to the extent that subsoil is mixed with surface 
soil in the plow layer. 

Use and management.—The soils of this group re- 
quire careful management if cultivated. Row crops 
should be grown only once in a 5- to 7-year rotation. 
A rotation of corn, 1 or 2 years of small grain, and 3 
to 5 years of hay or pasture is suitable. If no row crop 
is grown, a 4-year rotation of a small grain followed 
by 3 years of red clover and orchardgrass is suitable. 
On some farms small grain has been seeded in contour 
furrows and followed by lespedeza. The more exacting 
legumes and grasses can be grown if a fairly high level 
of fertility is maintained. 

High yields can be obtained from these soils only 
if lime and moderately large amounts of fertilizer are 
applied. The Jefferson and Nolichucky soils are the 
least fertile in the group, and the Cumberland soil is 
the most fertile. Much of the acreage has been limed, 
and moderate amounts of fertilizer are used. Never- 
theless, yields, on the average, are only fair. 

Because the plow layer of these eroded soils is partly 
subsoil, tilth is less favorable than in uneroded soils. 
The Jefferson, Nolichucky, Allen, and Waynesboro soils 
are more friable than the Cumberland and Bolton soils. 
Tillage should be on the contour to check runoff. Strip- 
cropping may also be advisable. Terracing is not prac- 
tical, because the slopes are too steep. Waterways 
should remain in sod. 

On farms that have sufficient acreage of better crop- 
land, these soils can best be used for permanent pas- 
ture, They will support good pasture, but the Jefferson 
and Nolichucky are less productive than the other soils 
in the group. Lime and fertilizer, particularly phos- 
phorus and potassium, are needed. North-facing slopes 


‘are probably better for pasture than south-facing 


slopes, because they are less droughty. 


Management Group 1-—N 


Group 1-N consists of hilly, moderately deep to deep 
soils that are fair for crops and fair to good for 


TABLE 19.—Soils of management group 1-M and average acre yields of principal crops 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under the prevailing level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected under 
a high level of management] 


Corn Wheat Oats Lespedeza Alfalfa Pasture 
Soil 
A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Bu, Bu. Bu. Bu, Bu. Bu. Tons Tons Tons Tons Cowrarre Com acts 
days days! 

Allen loam, eroded hilly phase_...-_.2--2.22--- 2 _- 26; 45 11} 20 | 23] 48 0.7 1.2) 2.2) 3.0 55 95 
Bolton loam, eroded hilly phase____._---------.-.-- 26} 45) 11 | 20; 23) 43 7] 1.2 | 2.2) 3.0 55 95 
Cumberland silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase____._ 28) 48| 138] 21] 26) 45 81 1.3) 2.3 3.5 65 110 
Jefferson loam, eroded hilly phase.....----..-.----- 20 | 36 8; 14; 19] 31 5 9) 1.6] 2.3 40 80 
Nolichucky loam, eroded hilly phase__----_--..._.-_- 22 | 40 9; 16) 21] 34 6) 11) 17] 2.4 45 85 
Waynesboro loam, eroded hilly phase-.--....__----_- 26 | 45 11 20 | 23 |) 43 oT 1.2| 2.2 3.0 55 95 


1 “Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture. 
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TABLE 20.—Soils of management group 1-N 
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and average acre yields of principal crops 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under the prevailing level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected under 
a high level of management] 


Corn Wheat Oats Lespedeza Alfalfa Pasture 
Soil 
A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Bu, Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu, Bu. Tons Tons Tons Tons Cow-acre- Cow-acre— 
days! days! 

Decatur silty clay loam, eroded hilly phaso_-_---- ~~. 26} 42/ 18) 21) 26] 45 0.8) 1.38] 2.31 3.5 65 110 
Dewey silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase----..----- 26 | 42) 12; 20) 26, 45 8] 1.3] 2.38] 3.5 65 110 
Dunmore silt loam, hilly phase..-._..-..--------~-- 26) 45] 12] 18 | 24] 40 7] 1.2] 2.8] 3.5 55 100 
Dunmore silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase___-_--.- 25} 43] 11} 16] 22] 37 7] lil} 2.1] 3.3 50 95 
Dunmore loam, hilly phase.-..-------.------------ 26/ 45} 12] 18] 24] 40 7] 1.2] 2.38] 3.5 55 100 
Dunmore loam, eroded hilly phase 25 43 11 16} 22 37 7 Ld 2.1 oie 50 95 
Groseclose silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase 21} 38 9} 14] 19} 32 6 9) 1.9} 2.9 40 85 


1“Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture. 


pasture. Their aggregate area is about 15,792 acres. 
Most of the acreage has been cleared and used for 
crops and pasture. Much of it is now in pasture. Some 
is idle and some is cropped. The soils of this group 
are listed in table 20, and estimated yields are given 
for each soil under two levels of management. 

These soils have firm to very firm subsoils, and the 
plow layers are less friable than those of the soils in 
group 1-M. All of the soils are medium acid to strongly 
acid. They range from moderate to high in fertility, 
except for the Groseclose soil, which is low in fertility. 
Internal drainage is medium, but infiltration is slower 
than in the soils of group 1-M, and runoff develops 
more quickly. 


TABLE 21.—Soils of management group 2-A 


Use and management.—These soils require careful 
management if they are cultivated. Corn, small grains, 
and hay are the principal crops. If the fertility is main- 
tained, good stands of alfalfa, red clover, orchardgrass, 
and Ladino clover can be established. The soils are 
not well suited to truck crops, especially root crops. 

Some of the acreage has been limed, and some ferti- 
lizer is commonly used. The soils respond well to ade- 
quate fertilization. The supply of organic matter 
should be maintained so as to improve tilth and in- 
crease the moisture-supplying capacity. 

Tilth is less favorable than in the soils of groups 
J—A, 1-B, and 1~C. The plow layer dries out slowly, 
and cultivation is sometimes delayed because the soil is 


and average acre yields of principal crops 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under the prevailing level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected under 
a high level of management. Leaders indicate that, under the level of management specified, the soil is unsuited to the crop] 


Corn Wheat Oats Lespedeza Alfalfa Pasture 
Soil 
A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Tons Tons Yons Tons Cow-acre- Cow-acre 
dayst days! 

Allen stony loam, eroded hilly phase__...--..----.-- 23) 39} 10; 18; 231 40] 0.6) 1.2) 2.0] 3.3 55 95 
Cobbly alluvium, Hamblen soil material. .-.-.....---|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|------ \eseame amas loa sae 30 60 
Decatur silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase_-___.-|-----]----.|-----|-----]-----|----- 7] 9] 1.8 | 2.5 30 15 
Dewey silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase__.._.--|-.---|-----j-----]-----|-----j----- 6 9 1.8] 2.5 30 75 
Dunmore silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase____._)-.---j---__|-----|-----|-----}--~-- & Po ees 2.0 30 70 
Dunmore cherty silt loam, hilly phase-.---..-__.---- 23) 35 | 10[{ 15 | 19] 35 5 9] 1.8) 3.0 45 90 
Dunmore cherty silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase ..| 22 | 32 9 14 17 | 32 6 1.0; t.7 ' 2.9 40 85 
Dunmore cherty silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase |_..--].----|-----]-----]-----]----- 4 Suficee ee fae etG 380 65 
Dunmore stony loam: 

Hilly phase 2 sees 205. ce ete So See tid o 23) 85; 10] 15] 19 | 35 5 9] 1.8! 3.0 45 90 

Eroded hilly phase_.-.--.--.----------------- 22 | 32 9 14 17 | 32 6 1.0 1.7] 2.9 AO 85 
Groscclose silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase_.._.]-.---|-----]-----j-----|--~---|----- ia SI gts a alll cee ate 25 60 
Groseclose cherty silt loam: 

Hilly phase .o222+-+.4-ssedose ses ece cules 18} 30 8; 13) 17] 30 A Fig eee ey eee 35 80 

Eroded hilly phase_-_.----------------------- 16; 28 7) I} 16] 27 3 By ga eee eee 30 75 
Hayter stony loam, eroded hilly phase_--..------.-- 25 | 40 10 15 19} 35 7 1.2 1.9 3.3 60 100 
Jefferson stony loam: 

Hilly phase co:50 siete diedate osessosecbelecsssleouen 6 | 18 |..---|----- 3 yO Jeszetehaudes 25 75 

Eroded hilly phase-...-.------------.--------|-----|----- 6) 18 |.---_]-.--- 3 Bij sresclocu eee 25 75 
Nolichucky cobbly fine sandy loam, eroded hilly phase| 18 j 34 71 15) 18] 35 5 [een cel Beare 30 80 
Waynesboro cobbly loam, eroded hilly phase--.-.-_- 23 39 10 18 | 23] 40 6 1.2) 2.0] 3.3 55 95 


1“Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture. 
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wet. Because of the firm consistence of the plow layer, 
these soils are more difficult to cultivate than more 
friable soils. Runoff creates an erosion hazard when 
the soils are under cultivation. For erosion control, a 
close-growing crop should be on the land as much of the 
time as possible. Tillage should be on the contour, and 
stripecropping may be advisable, especially on the 
stronger slopes. Waterways should remain in sod. 

All of these soils are well suited to pasture and, if 
feasible, should be used for that purpose. High-quality 
pastures of legumes and grasses can be maintained 
by using moderate applications of lime and fertilizer 
and seeding properly. If a high level of fertility is 
maintained, the pastures will have moderately high 
carrying capacity, but productivity may be reduced 
somewhat during the drier months of the season. In 
general, north-facing slopes are less droughty than 
south-facing slopes. 


Management Group 2—-A 


Group 2—A consists of stony, hilly, moderately deep 
to deep, severely eroded soils, Cobbly alluvium, Ham- 
‘blen soil material, differs from the other soils of this 
group in that it is nearly level. These soils are poor 
for crops but fair to good for pasture. The aggregate 
area is about 39,006 acres. Small areas, mainly of 
Jefferson, Groseclose, and Dunmore soils, are still 
under native forest. The rest of the acreage has been 
cultivated. Part of it is still cropped or in improved 
pasture, and the rest is in unimproved pasture or is 
idle. The soils of this group are listed in table 21, and 
estimated yields are given for each soil under two 
levels of management. 

All of these soils are medium acid to strongly acid. 
They range from moderate to low in fertility. In the 
less severely eroded Jefferson, Allen, Nolichucky, 
Waynesboro, and Hayter soils, infiltration is medium 
to rapid; in the severely eroded Groseclose, Dunmore, 
Dewey, and Decatur soils, infiltration is slow. The 
moisture-supplying capacity is good to poor. Some of 
the severely eroded soils are free of stones. Much of 
the acreage is so stony, however, that cultivation is 
impeded. 

Use and management.—The soils of this group are 
poor for crops. Corn, small grains, and hay are grown 
in places, but yields are not high. Most of the acreage 
will support good pastures. Substantial amounts of 
phosphorus, potassium, and lime are needed to main- 
tain pasture stands, and nitrogen is generally required 
to establish a stand. If a high level of fertility is main- 
tained, alfalfa, white clover, Ladino clover, orchard- 
grass, and bluegrass are good pasture plants. 

Periodic mowing during the growing season will 
help eradicate the weeds and brush that invade the 
pastures. Some of the acreage is so steep and stony 
that mowing is difficult. If the pasture has become 
very weedy, it can be plowed and used for a row 
crop, then reseeded with a good mixture of pasture 
grasses. However, this method of eradicating weeds 
should be used only every 8 or 10 years, because the 
soils are likely to erode if cultivated. 
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Subsoiling appears to increase the permeability of 
the soils. It is especially beneficial to soils that are 
severely eroded and those that have very firm subsoils. 

If these soils must be used for cropland, fall-sown 
small grains and hay, which protect the soil from 
erosion, are the best crops. Tillage should be on the 
contour. Stripcropping is usually necessary. Cobbly 
alluvium, Hamblen soil material, is not likely to erode, 
but it is not well suited to tilled crops because it is 
extremely stony. 


Management Group 2—B 


Group 2-B consists of steep soils that are mod- 
erately deep to deep over bedrock. They are poor for 
crops and fair to good for pasture. Their aggregate 
area is about 6,724 acres. About one-third of the 
acreage is under native forest; the rest has been 
cleared and cultivated, but most of it is now idle or 
in unimproved pasture. Only a small acreage is used 
for crops or for improved pasture. The soils of this 
group are listed in table 22, and the estimated carry- 
ing capacity is given for each soil under two levels of 
management. 


TABLE 22.—Soils of management group 2-B and 
average carrying capactiy of pastures 
[Yields in column A are to be expected under the prevailing level 


of management, Yields in column B are to be expected under a 
high level of management] 


Pasture 
Soil 
A B 
Cow-acre- Cow-acres 
lays} days} 
Bolton loam, eroded steep phase___-_-__.---- 40 80 
Dewey silty clay loam, eroded steep phase______ 45 85 
Dunmore silt loam, steep phase..--...22--- 40 85 
Dunmore silty clay loam, eroded steep phase__ 35 80 
Dunmore cherty silt loam, steep phase__..___- 35 80 
Dunmore cherty silty clay loam, eroded steep 
PAO NRL mAs oe a el eae ee Sd 30 75 
Dunmore loam: 
Stee sea ee BceU ee sehen eth uke al 40 85 
Eroded steep phase.-----.__----2 +12 35 80 
Dunmore stony loam: 
Steep phase___..__-------------- 2a. 35 80 
Iroded steep phase.-...-_.---.-_-_..--.- 30 75 


1“Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 
acre will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture. 


These soils are moderate to low in fertility and are 
medium acid to strongly acid. Some of them contain 
enough stones to interfere with cultivation. In general, 
they are moderately friable, but some patches are 
eroded to the extent that the firm to very firm subsoil 
is exposed. Except in these severely eroded places, 
moisture infiltrates well, but the moisture-supplying 
capacity is poor. The north-facing slopes are less 
droughty than the south-facing slopes. 

Use and management.—These soils are poor for 
crops, but corn and hay are grown on some areas. 
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TABLE 23,—Soils of management group 2-C and average acre yields of principal crops 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under the prevailing level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected under 
a high level of management. Leaders indicate that, under the specified level of management, the soil is unsuited to the crop] 


Soil 


Armchee silt loam, hilly phase. ___.---.------~---------------------- 
Armuchee silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase. -....-.--.-------------- 
Armuchee silt, loam, steep phase__---_-...--.------------------------ 
Armuchee silty clay loam, eroded steep phase._--...------------------ 


Dandridge silt loam, hilly phase-_..---._----- 
Dandridge shaly silt loam, eroded hilly phase-. 
Dandridge silt loam, steep phase.._..--.---------------- 


Dandridge shaly silt loam, eroded steep phase____.._----------------- 


Litz loam: 


Steep: pliase:: < so: sce se4e¢ cue gee oes esses eee ee ee yee nto 
Eroded steep phase.______.--.------------------~-------------- 
Hilly phase 320.00 203 Doo Soha emote eee tiered foes 
Eroded hilly phase. .--_--------------------------------------- 
Litz silt loam, steep phase_.---_.----.------------------------------ 
Litz shaly silt loam, eroded steep phase_._..------------------------- 
Litz silt loam, hilly phase. -----__--..--------.--------------------- 
Litz shaly silt loam, eroded hilly phase......---.--------------------- 
Stony rolling land, Dunmore soil material_...--.--------------------- 


Stony hilly land: 


Dunmore soil material___.-__...--.----------------------~------ 
Armuchee soil material_..-_...-------+------------------------ 


Wheat. Lespedeza Alfalfa Pasture 
A B A B A B A B 
Bu Bu. Tons Tons Tons Tons Cow-acre~ Cow-acre- 
days! days! 

sievl||Saied lee tes] so ae toon ealhe asa atom ae 4Q 85 
Setiee 5 10| 0.4] 0.7] 1.0] 1.4 30 70 
Be cars ober tu eae ek eer ce gare oath a ele 30 75 
Lisaiee 25 65 

40 85 

30 70 

30 75 
cars 30 55 
Seaeltntee ed See meals eters see eed te 25 55 
Woks oo daiee Semeel on Ween eee Cl eS waka tee cons 20 50 
vee veeleed wtee ake ey .6 /------] 1.0 30 70 
eee ened ee Pye 16° [2-2 2e 9 25 60 
ecppcleteeslie ost|¥seoclees cos] sectenls ee 2 25 55 
semec|tecce (sens lee al). ce |Cl eee 20 50 
Kista Puddel S26 all ate ne ee ead eas? ale 30 70 
Senet piued | semedlecces sboeees| cece ceecscse 25 60 
suuece tt setcole Ss eee eee mento eee 30 70 
nyatse die aise acai? POs ecu ses|) VO ee ot 25 50 
Bose [sceas Beutel ot Legume Secon So 15 30 


1“Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture. 


They will support good pastures if lime and plant 
nutrients are applied. Alfalfa, white clover, Ladino 
clover, bluegrass, and orchardgrass are suitable pas- 
ture plants. Overgrazing should be prevented, because 
excessive trampling may start ditches. Weeds and 
brush may invade the pastures; they are difficult to 
eradicate because of the steep slopes. Pastures should 
be reseeded in contour strips. 


Management Group 2—C 


Group 2-C consists of hilly and steep shallow soils 
that are poor for crops and fair to good for pasture. 
Their aggregate area is about 67,415 acres. About two- 
thirds of the acreage is under native forest. Most of 
the rest has been cleared and cultivated, but little is 
now in crops. A small acreage has reverted to forest, 
and a substantial acreage is idle or in unimproved 
pasture, The soils of this group are listed in table 28, 
and estimated yields are given for each soil under two 
levels of management. 

In general, these soils are moderate to low in fer- 
tility and low in organic matter. They range from 
medium acid to alkaline. Moisture infiltrates well, but 
the moisture-supplying capacity is limited, because 
bedrock is so near the surface. Runoff begins quickly 
during heavy rains. 

Use and management.—These soils are poor for 
crops. Under average conditions they are poor to fair 
for pasture. If they are limed and liberally fertilized, 
good stands of pasture plants can be maintained. Blue- 
grass, white clover, orchardgrass, Ladino clover, and 


alfalfa are suitable for pastures on these soils. The 
carrying capacity of pastures is limited, because the 
moisture-supplying capacity of pastures is very low. 
Grazing should be controlled because, if the soil is 
trampled excessively, ditches may be formed by runoff. 
Brush and weeds invade the pastures. They are difficult 
to remove because of the steep slopes. In some places 
they can be mowed by hand. North-facing slopes are 
less likely to be droughty, but south-facing slopes pro- 
vide grazing earlier in the spring. 

If areas of these soils must be used for crops, care- 
ful management is needed to check runoff and control 
erosion. Stripcropping is advisable. Pastures should 
be reseeded in contour strips. Row crops need liberal 
amounts of fertilizer, and they should not be grown 


r” 
at, 


Figure 13.—Subsoiling is practiced on Dandridge shaly silt loam, 
eroded hilly phase, This practice increases infiltration of moisture 
in shallow soils. 
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oftener than once in 5 to 8 years. A vegetative cover 
should be kept on the soi] as much of the time as pos- 
sible. Subsoiling appears to benefit these soils by in- 
creasing the rate of infiltration and improving the 
permeability (fig. 18). 


Management Group 2—D 


Group 2-D consists of nearly level, imperfectly 
drained to poorly drained soils that are poor for crops 
and fair to good for pasture. Their aggregate area 
is about 5,606 acres. Practically all the acreage occurs 
in small areas that are associated with better drained 
soils of the bottom lands and stream terraces. Much of 
the acreage is cleared, but only a little is cultivated. 
The soils of this group are listed in table 24, and 
estimated yields are given for each soil under two 
levels of management. 

Melvin silt loam and Prader silt loam are low to 
moderately high in fertility. Both these soils are sub- 
ject to overflow. Melvin silt loam is slightly acid to 
slightly alkaline, and Prader silt Joam is medium acid 
to neutral. 

Roanoke loam and Tyler silt loam are low in fertility 
and are medium acid to strongly acid. They are likely 
to Ha flooded temporarily during periods of heavy rain- 
fall. 

Infiltration of moisture is slow in all soils of the 
group. 


TABLE 24.—Soils of management group 2-D and 
average acre yields of principal crops 

[Yields in columns A are to be expected under the prevailing 

level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected 

under a high level of management. Leaders indicate that, under 

the specified level of management, the soil is unsuited to the crop] 


Corn Lespedeza Pasture 
Soil 
A B A B A B 
Bu Bu. Tons Tons | Cow-acre- | Cow-acre- 
days ! days t 

Melvin silt loam ?__--|_-_-.-- 45 | _o- 1.3 40 110 
Prader silt loam ?_.--|.----- AQ |_____- 1.2 35 100 
Roanoke loam ?___.__|_.---- 40} 0.5 1.2 35 90 
Tyler silt loam?__..--|__...- 40 6] 1.2 35 90 


1 “Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre 
will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture. 

2 Yields in columns A are those to be expected without arti- 
ficial drainage. Yields in columns B are those to be expected with 
adequate drainage. 


Use and management.—These soils are poor for 
crops. They could be improved by artificial drainage, 
but installing a drainage system might be too expen- 
sive to be justified by the probable increase in yields. 
With the possible exception of Melvin silt loam, arti- 
ficially drained soils would require substantial appli- 
cations of fertilizer. Undrained areas need lime to 
make them suitable for legumes and grasses. 
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Even if artificially drained, these soils would be 
suitable for only a limited number of crops. Of the 
row crops, the soils would probably be best suited 
to corn and soybeans. They would also be suited to 
redtop, Some annual grasses, and possibly orchardgrass 
and timothy for hay. Good yields could be obtained 
if the soils are adequately drained and if enough ferti- 
lizer is used. 

Permanent pastures on these soils would also be 
much improved by artificial drainage. Ladino clover, 
white clover, bluegrass, and possibly orchardgrass 
would be suitable pasture plants for drained areas. 
If it is not feasible to install artificial drainage, pas- 
tures can be improved by using fertilizer, seeding 
moisture-tolerant plants, and mowing to remove weeds, 


Management Group 3-A 


Group 8-A consists of soils and land types that have 
one or more of such undesirable characteristics as 
shallowness, stoniness, low fertility, and steep or very 
steep slopes. In general, they are unsuited to crops or 


TABLE 25.—Soils of management group 8-A and 
average carrying capacity of pastures 
[Yields in columns A are to be expected under the prevailing 
level of management. Yields in columns B are to be expected 
under a high level of management. Leaders indicate the soil is 
unsuited to pasture] 


Pasture 
Soil 
A B 
Cow-acre- Cow-acre- 
days } days ) 

Allen stony loam, steep phase_.__...__._...-- 20 40 
Armuchee silt loam, very steep phase.__.._.--|.-.-.---_-|.---_----- 
Dandridge silt loam, very steep phase_..._._._|.--__--__-]-----._--- 
Dunmore silty clay, severely eroded steep phase 20 40 
Dunmore cherty silty clay, severely eroded steep 

PNASChe wesc s Fe boar eA a ieee 20 40 
Groseclose cherty silt loam, eroded steep phase 20 35 


Gullied land: 
Limestone material_..._...........-..-}.-------+--{---------- 
Shale material._-__._._-....2.-._----- 

Litz loam, very steep phase__--.-__.- 

Litz silt loam, very steep phase 

Ramsey stony loam: 
eee Clears Wale astra ese we laee tpivsee ah Selo i nedua dei ee Eoe Bl apes ees eked 

ery: steep phase .22 4-2. Gatos esc e So loesee ecu een tecseod 
Hilly phase®_- 2232.0 eet ee | eo eee eee 

Stony steep land: 

Dunmore soil material. _-._....---------|----------|---------- 


Stony very steon land, Ramsey and Musk- 
ingum soil materials._._.._......-....2__.|-.--_---~-]---------- 
Stony colluvium, Jefferson soil material__._.__)-...----._|--.------- 
Teas loam, steep phase vatce soot caste ne eee see t ences epee eet sae 
Teas shaly loam: 
Eroded steep phase.__.-_-__.__._..____-|.-_._---.-|---------- 
Troded hilly phase.__._.-...-.-.--_---- 15 35 
Teas-Litz stony loams: 
Steep phases: 0 suscep ce sen sel |esecbeeas|ssseen ens 
Very steep. phase: 2.2. .2--2sese55-b she [eno se stee|ecet eben 
Hilly phasey.-. esc ec oees eho ote 15 35 


1 “Cow-acre-days” is the number of days in a year that 1 acre 
will graze 1 cow without injury to the pasture. 
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pasture. On most farms these soils are probably best 
used for forest. The aggregate area of these soils is 
about 74,623 acres, of which 68,000 acres is under 
native cutover forest. The rest of the acreage has been 
cleared, but much of it has been reforested, mainly 
by natural reseeding, The soils of this group are listed 
in table 25, and the estimated carrying capacity of 
pasture is given for each soil under two levels of 
management, 

Use and management.—The soils of this group are 
suited chiefly to forest. For further information turn 
to the section on Forests. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


The capability grouping is an arrangement of soils 
to show relative suitability for crops, grazing, forestry, 
or wildlife. Soils that are nearly level, well drained, 
free from overflow, fairly fertile, and not otherwise 
limited are placed in class I. They are widely adapt- 
able. The farmer can use his class I soils for crops 
without special practices and can choose one of sev- 
eral cropping systems; if he wishes he may use the 
soil for pasture or for some other purpose. 

Soils are placed in class II if they are a little less 
widely adaptable and thus more limited than those 
in class I. A gently sloping soil, for example, must be 
farmed on the contour, kept under vegetation most of 
the time, or handled in some other manner to control 
erosion. Other soils may be in class II because they are 
too droughty, too wet, too sloping, or too shallow to 
be in class I. 

Class III contains the soils that are suitable for regu- 
lar cropping but that have narrower adaptations for 
use or more stringent management requirements than 
those in class II. The soils that are even more limited 
and that have narrower crop adaptations than those 
of class III, but that are still usable for tillage part 
of the time or with special precautions, are placed in 
class IV. 

Soils not suitable for cultivation, or on which culti- 
vation is not advisable, are in classes V, VI, VII, or 
VIII. Class V, which does not occur in this county, con- 
sists of soils not subject to erosion but unsuitable for 
cultivation because of standing water or frequent over- 
flow. Class VI contains soils that are steep or droughty 
or that have other serious limitations but will produce 
fairly good amounts of forage or forest products. As 
a rule, class VI soils should not be cultivated. Never- 
theless, some of them can safely be disturbed enough 
to prepare them for seeding to extremely long-produc- 
ing pastures or planting to trees. Soils in class VII are 
more limited than those in class VI. They usually give 
only fair to poor yields of forage or wood products. 
They are generally best suited to forest. Soils in class 
VIII, not found in this county, are very rocky or are 
otherwise so severely limited that they produce little 
useful vegetation. 

SUBCLASSES.—Since the broad capability classes are 
based on total suitability of the soils for different uses, 
one class usually contains several different kinds of 
soils, The kinds of management problems then differ 
because the soils are different. Class III soils in this 
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county, for example, consist of some rolling soils sub- 
ject to erosion, some shallow and droughty soils, and 
some poorly drained soils limited by excess water, It 
ig convenient to recognize, within the broad classes, 
capability subclasses based on the dominant limitation. 
The following subclasses used in the county are estab- 
lished according to dominant limitations or risks: Ero- 
sion, designated by the letter ‘“e” following the class 
number; excess water, designated by “w’”; and stony, 
rocky, or shallow soil, designated by “s.” 


Capability Classes and Subclasses in Greene County 

Capability classes and subclasses for the soils of 
Greene County are given in the following list. The 
brief description of each subclass gives the general 
nature of the major soils included. 


Class I.—Soils that are easy to farm and have no more than 
slight limitations in use. They may be used for intensive 
cultivation without any special measures to control excess 
water or erosion, They may be expected to produce high 
yields under normal good management. There are no sub- 
classes under class I. 

Class II.—Soils that can be used for tilled crops and that have 
only moderate conservation problems or limitations. 

IIe—Gently sloping soils subject to moderate erosion. 
IIlw.—Imperfectly drained alluvial and colluvial soils. 

Class III—Soils that have one or more serious conservation 
problems when used for tilled crops. 

ItIe.—Deep well-drained soils of the rolling uplands and 
terraces, 

IIIs——Shallow soils that have poor moisture-supplying 
capacities. 

IIIw.—Poorly drained bottom land soils and somewhat 
oorly drained terrace soils. 

Class IV.—Soils that have very serious conservation problems 
when cultivated and therefore require very careful treat- 
ment and management. 

IVe.—Deep well-drained soils of the hilly upland and 
terraces. 

IVs.—Shallow soils that have unfavorable subsoils and 
poor moisture-supplying capacities, 

IVw.—Poorly drained soils of the terrace lands, 

Class VI.—Soils requiring permanent vegetation, usually long- 
producing pasture and forage, and having only moderate 
conservation problems under such use. 

ViIe.—Deep soils of the hilly and steep uplands. 
Vis.—Stony and cobbly soils of the rolling to hilly up- 


lands. 
Class VII.—Soils generally best suited to trees. The more favor- 
able sites are suited to limited grazing. 
Vile.—Deep well-drained soils of the steep uplands; and 
gullied land. 
ViIs.——Shallow droughty soils of the steep uplands; and 
stony land, 


The capability class and subclass for each soil is 


shown in the following list: 


Capability class 
and subclass 


Allen loam: 
Eroded rolling phase (Ab) __..-...-...022..2.222226--2 00. IlTe. 
Eroded hilly phase [Aa) ......0-.-2-.02.-22------00-- eee IVe., 
Allen stony loam: 
Rolling phase (Ad) _._...222222 22-22. 00ecccececeee eee eens IVs. 
Eroded hilly phase (Ac) -.  VIs, 
Steep phase (Ae) --...-2. 222-202 -2--cceecee csc ee ee ee eee eee VIIs 


Altavista loam: 
Undulating phase (Ag)--.-....-0-.-22.-2--2-----0--2-----e Ile. 


Eroded rolling phase (Af) _...-2..-...2----00e0-2e0eec ee TITe 
Armuchee silt loam: 

Hilly phase:.(Ah):::2 cess Sieoe oe Atte earch ch IVs. 

Steep phase (Ak}......-. . VIIs 

Very steep phase (AI)-._. VIiIs. 
Armuchee silty clay loam: 

Eroded hilly phase {Am).......-.--..22.-2---2-022------ IVs. 

Eroded rolling phase (An}- -. IVs. 

Eroded steep phase (Ao}.........--.22.---esecseeseecene, VIIs 
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Capability class 


and subclasa 
Barbourville fine sandy loam (Ba) ---..-.--.--.---.---.----- Ile. 
Bolton loam: 


Eroded hilly phase (Bb)....-.....-2..2-2--2----2---e eee: IVe. 

Eroded rolling phase (Bc}- ..  IITe. 

Eroded steep phase (Bd)-.-.. --. Vie. 
Buncombe loamy fine sand (Be) IVs. 
Camp loam (Ca)..-...-.--...------- Ile. 
Chewacla silt loam (Cb) --.--.--.----..2----------- - Iw. 
Cobbly alluvium, Hamblen soil material (Cc)-. Vis 
Congaree fine sandy loam (Cd).....-...-----------+. I. 
Congaree loam (Ceé)-.-..2.222-.---ee nee ee eee e ee een eee we A. 
Cumberland silt loam, undulating phase (Cf) -.-...-...---. Tle. 
Cumberland silty clay loam: 

Eroded rolling phase (Ch)-........-..--.---------------- Ile, 

Eroded hilly phase (Cq)..........-.--.-.----------+---++ IVe. 
Dandridge shaly silt loam: 

Eroded steep phase (Dc) ---.--2.2.22..------------------- VIIs 

Eroded hilly phase (Da) . Vis. 

Eroded rolling phase (Db) IVs. 
Dandridge silt loam: 

Hilly phase (Dd) --.-2..2.2. 0... ee eee e eee ee eee ees VIs. 

Steep phase (Df).......-...- .  VIIs 

Very steep phase (Dg) -- .  VIIs 

Rolling phase (De) .-.......-.2..2-2--------2---0---e0ee-00 IVs. 
Decatur silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase (Dh)... IVe. 
Decatur silty clay loam: 

Eroded rolling phase (D!)-......-.-.-.----.----------+-+-+: IITe. 

Eroded hilly phase (Dk).--.- IVe. 
Dewey silty clay: 

Severely eroded rolling phase (Dn). IIle. 

Severely eroded hilly phase (Dm)... IVe, 
Dewey silty clay loam: 

Eroded rolling phase (Dp) IIle. 

Eroded hilly phase (Do).-.- .. Ve. 

Eroded steep phase (Dr)_...--...-.---------------------+ Vie. 


Dunmore cherty silty clay loam: 
Eroded rolling phase (Dnh)-........-.----------2-2-e000= 
Eroded hilly phase {Dng) ‘ 
Eroded steep phase (Dnk} 

Dunmore cherty silty clay: 
Severely eroded rolling phase (Dne}-.........--.-.---. 
Severely eroded hilly phase (Dnd).... 
Severely eroded steep phase [Dnf)-......-..-..-.------ 

Dunmore cherty silt loam: 
Rolling phase (Dnb).-.-....-.-.-.--.---------------2e-+-- 
Hilly phase (Dna).... ae 
Steep phase (Dnc)...2--2.----2.0ee0eeecee cee eee cee eee e cere 

Dunmore loam: 


Rolling phase (Dnp)....-.-.-..2.---2-2------seeeeeeeeeee ee Ille. 
Eroded rolling phase (Dnm). -- Ile. 
Hilly phase (Dno}-..-.-..-.--2-----2 02-22-2222 eee ee IVe. 
Eroded hilly phase [Dnl} - IVe. 
Steep phase (Dnr)-..-...---------ee--0-2e ee eee eee eee eee eee Vile 
Eroded steep phase (Dnn).--.-.--.--.----.-----2--------+ Vile 
Dunmore silt loam: 
Rolling phase (Dsb) ........------------ 20 eee eee ne ee reece IITe. 
Hilly phase (Dsa)-_-. -- IVe. 
Steep phase (Dsc)_............----2-02-eeeceeee ee ceee eens Vile 
Dunmore silty clay loam: 
Eroded rolling phase (Dsh) ..........-....--.-----.------ IIe. 
Eroded hilly phase [Dsg)--.- .. Ve, 
Eroded steep phase (Dsk).....---.----------------2----=- Vile 
Dunmore silty clay: 
Severely eroded rolling phase {Dse)................... ile 
Severely eroded hilly phase (Dsd)... ... Vie, 
Severely eroded steep phase (Dsf).......-.....-.-.---- VIle 
Dunmore stony loam: 
Rolling phase (Due).......-... sa: TVs: 
Eroded rolling phase (Dub). IVs. 
Hilly phase (Dud) --.....-.....-- Vis. 
Eroded hilly phase (Dua).- VIs. 
Steep phase (Duf)-.....-..--.- . VIIs 
Eroded steep phase (Duc) .--.-....---.------seeeeeseeneeee Vis. 
Elk and Tupelo silt loams: 
Undulating phase (Eb).....-...--.---.-.2------------ eee Tle. 
Eroded rolling phase (Ea) -- . Ie 
Emory silt loam (Ec) _.-.--.--.-.-----------seeereene sence eceenees IL 
Greendale silt loam (Ga)......--.------------ . Ife. 
Groseclose silt loam, rolling phase (Gg) -_....-.-..--------- IIe. 
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Capability class 
and subclass 


Groseclose cherty silt loam: 
Rolling phase (Gf).--....-...----.-- 
Eroded rolling phase (Gc} 
Eroded hilly phase (Gb) 
Eroded steep phase (Gd).. 
Hilly phase (Ge) 
Groseclose silty clay loam: 
Eroded rolling phase (Gl) ......-....--.----.ssseeeaceeee 
Eroded hilly phase (Gk) -.-....----.------------+--+-------+ 
Groseclose silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase (Gh). 
Gullied land: 
Limestone material (Gm)....-..-.-------------0---e-enees 
Shale material (Gn) 
Hamblen fine sandy loam (Ha) M4 
Hamblen silt loam (Hb) ....20.-.......02ceeeececeeoe eo eee ee ences 
Hayter loam: 
Undulating phase (Hd).-...-....-.2-.---2----------eeee ee 
Eroded rolling phase (Hc) _.-.------------------------+- 
Hayter stony loam: 
Undulating phase (Hf)---.....---..-.-------.------00+2++ 
Eroded hilly phase (He}.--...---------------------------— 
Hermitage silt loam: 
Undulating phase (Hh)-...-..-.-----.-----2-----e-eeeee ee 
Eroded rolling phase (Hg}.-- 
Hollywood silty clay loam (Hk)-....-.------------------------ 
Holston loam: 
Undulating phase (Hm)........--.----------00200------= 
Eroded rolling phase (HI) --.-...-.---------------------+ 
Jefferson loam: 
Undulating phase (Jd).-..-....2..2----2--------22--- 
Rolling phase (Jc)..----.-.--.-- ee 
Eroded rolling phase (Jb) 
Eroded hilly phase (Ja)---.- 
Jefferson stony loam: 
Undulating phase (Jk) 
Rolling phase (Jh}-.-..-..... 
Eroded rolling phase {Jf)-- 
Hilly phase (Jg) 
Eroded hilly phase (Je) .....----------.------------ 
Leadvale silt loam: 
Eroded rolling phase (La}-.-..-..-.--------------e---2++ 
Undulating phase (Lb} é 
Lindside silt loam (Lc)-..-.----------------2-------e eee eee 
Litz loam: 
Rolling phase (Lh) -..-..-------2--+---0---eeeceeee cee eee eee 
Eroded rolling phase (Le) : 
Hilly phase (Lg) 
Eroded hilly phase (Ld). 
Steep phase {Lk)--....-..-.--- 
Eroded steep phase (Lf). : 
Very steep phase (LI}-.-.-..--.----.---------------eeee ee 
Litz shaly silt loam: 
Eroded rolling phase (Ln)-.....-.----------------e-+---+ 
Eroded hilly phase (Lm)... 
Eroded steep phase {Lo} 
Litz silt loam: 
Rolling phase (Lr) .--.----.---------------eeee--- cee eee ee eee: 
Hilly phase {Lp)--- . 
Steep phase (Ls) : 
Very steep phase (Lt) --...-.----------------------eee eee 
Masada loam: 
Undulating phase {Mb} 
Eroded rolling phase (Ma).-- 
Melvin silt loam (Mc} 
Monongahela silt loam: 
Undulating phase (Me).-...----------------------22----- 
Eroded rolling phase (Md) -...-.------------------------- 
Needmore silt loam: 
Undulating phase (Nb).....--.-.----------2----------ee= 
Rolling phase (Na) 
Needmore silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase (Nc) .-. 
Nolichueky cobbly fine sandy loam: 
Eroded rolling phase (Ne)-.-- 
Eroded hilly phase {Nd) 
Nolichucky loam: 
Rolling phase (Nh).-.-.-..----------------------2----e eee 
Eroded rolling phase (Ng)-- . 
Undulating phase (Nk)-....-- os 
Eroded hilly phase (Nf) ..--....---.---------------------- 
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Capability claas 
and subclass 


Ooltewah silt loam (Oa).........-.------.-.--- Ilw. 
Pace cherty silt loam: 

Eroded rolling phase (Pa} --- Ile. 

Undulating phase (Pb)...-.....-.-..-.--.---------------- Ile. 
Pace silt loam: 

Undulating phase (Pd).-.......---.---2-----2-2-2-02----- Ile. 

Eroded rolling phase (Pc). .- IIe. 
Prader silt loam {Pe] IIIw. 
Ramsey stony loam: 

Hilly phase: (Ra )o.c2fes2 5. cagsncc5: arte eee week ones Vis. 

Steep phase [Rb}-.-....... -- VIIs 

Very steep phase (Rc). .- VIs. 
Roanoke loam (Rd)...-.----.---.------e22----0-- . Vw 
Sequatchie cobbly fine sandy loam (Se}-.-. IVs. 


Sequatchie loam (Sb) .-.......-.-.---.------- "Tle. 


Staser fine sandy loam (Sc)-- I. 
Staser silt loam (Sd)-.-.......... I. 
State loam (Se) ......-....--.--2-2---------- IIe. 
State loam, eroded rolling phase (Sf) ...........--- -.. IIe. 
Stony colluvium, Jefferson soil material (Sg) .......-...- VIIs 
Stony hilly land, Armuchee soil materia] (Sh).. ..  VIIs 
Stony hilly land, Dunmore soi] material (Sk)-......-.... VIls. 
Stony rolling land, Dunmore soil materia} ($I)... Vis. 
Stony steep land, Armuchee soil material (Sm)......--.-. VIIs 
Stony steep land, Dunmore soil material ($n}-....-.---- VIs. 
Stony very steep land, Ramsey and Muskingum 
soil materials (So).-.......-..-0c.2e-ecee econ cree ene ee eens VIIs 

Teas loam, steep phase (Td).......-...----------------------= VIIs. 
Teas shaly loam: 

Eroded hilly phase (Te]..--..-.-....-.2--.-2----.2se---0-- IVs. 

Eroded steep phase [Tf}_.....-.----.-----------22------- = VUs. 
Teas-Litz stony loams: 

Hilly” phase: (Va):cce2scesche bocce seseepesenela re ctet cee VIs. 

Steep phase (Tb}_.-._-..-.. _.. VHs 

Very steep phase (Tc) VIIs 
Tyler silt loam (1g) -.--.-2.-2-.0---- eee ee eee eee eee eee ees II Iw, 
Waynesboro cobbly loam: 

Eroded rolling phase (Wb)..-..- em IVs. 

Eroded hilly phase [Wa).....-.-..-.------------ ViIs. 


Waynesboro loam: 
Undulating phase (We) .........2-.2-2-22--2-seeeeeeeeee es Tle. 


Eroded rolling phase (Wd) .-- TIITe. 
Eroded hilly phase (Wc).---- IVe. 
Weaver silt loam (Wf}..........-- -.  IIw. 
Whitesburg silt loam (Wg) ..-..---.-------------eeeeeeeeee eee Ilw. 


Soil Associations 


A soil association is a geographic group of two or 
more soils that normally occur together in a fairly 
uniform distribution pattern. Ordinarily, the bound- 
aries of an association are fairly well defined. The 
soils in each association may differ from each other, 
but their proportions and distribution are about the 
same wherever the association occurs. The usefulness 
and agricultural importance of a particular soil are 
affected by the kinds of soils with which it is asso- 
ciated. 

The 12 soil associations recognized in Greene County 
are described briefly in the following pages. A colored 
map that shows the location and extent of each of the 
12 associations is in the back part of this report. 


1. Dunmore—Greendale Soil Association 


The Dunmore—Greendale soil association is the larg- 
est in the county. It occupies about 30 percent of the 
total area. Much of the area consists of broad rolling 
to hilly uplands. Narrow strips of nearly level to gently 
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sloping local alluvium occur along the drainageways. 
These narrow belts consist chiefly of Greendale soil 
and to a lesser extent of Emory and Hermitage soils. 
Small sinkholes are common; a landscape that contains 
many of them may be described as having a karst re- 
lief. Rolling and hilly Dunmore soils predominate in 
the soil pattern. Smal] areas of Dewey and Decatur 
soils occur in the uplands. 

Approximately 80 percent of this association has 
been cleared. The part still under forest consists chiefly 
of steep Dunmore soils and Stony land. The farms are 
small to moderate in size. Most of them consist of from 
15 to 160 acres. General livestock farming predomi- 
nates; beef and dairy cattle are the chief livestock. 
Tobacco is an important cash crop, but most of the 
farms have a limited acreage of soils that are suitable 
for cultivation. 


2. Groseclose—Dunmore Soil Association 


The Groseclose-—Dunmore soil association occupies 
only about 1.5 percent of the county. It occurs on 


Figure 14.—Rolling to hilly soils of the Groseclose-Dunmore 
soil association. Productive pasture at left. Poor pasture on 
unstabilized soil at right. 


rolling to hilly slopes (fig. 14) in the southern part 
of the county. Groseclose soils predominate on the up- 
lands, and narrow strips of Greendale soil occur along 
the drainageways. Dunmore soils and Stony land are 
intermixed with the Groseclose soils in some places. 
The Groseclose soils are moderately low in fertility 
and moderately deep to shaly limestone bedrock. 

Much of the acreage has been cleared, but a larger 
proportion of this association than of the Dunmore— 
Greendale association is under forest. Although these 
soils are lower in productivity, they are suited to about 
the same uses as the soils of the Dunmore—Greendale 
association. General livestock farming predominates, 
but tobacco is an important cash crop. 


3. Stony land—Dunmore Soil Association 


The Stony land—Dunmore association occupies about 
6 percent of the county. Most of the areas are adjacent 
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to or surrounded by more extensive areas of the 
Dunmore-Greendale association. The landscape is like 
that of the Dunmore soils. Litz soils form a minor part 
of the association. Stony land and Litz soils together 
make up between 40 and 60 percent of the association. 

Much of the acreage has been cleared, but a larger 
proportion of this association than of the Dunmore— 
Greendale association is under forest. The soils are less 
productive than those of the Dunmore—Greendale asso- 
ciation; farms are larger, but the acreage in crops is 
smaller. Fairly large farm units are needed to produce 
farm incomes comparable to those obtained on the 
average farms in the Dunmore-Greendale association. 
General livestock farming predominates, Small 
acreages of tobacco are common, but little of the soil 
in this association is suited to this crop. 


4. Dandridge—Whitesburg Soil Association 


The Dandridge—Whitesburg association is one of the 
more extensive associations in the county. It occupies 
about 18.5 percent of the area. Most of it is in the 
northwestern part of the county. Much of the land- 
scape consists of hilly and steep Dandridge soils. Nar- 
row strips of the Whitesburg soil occur along drainage- 
ways, and Hamblen and Staser soils are on the narrow 
bottom lands along the larger streams. A larger pro- 
portion of the area of this association than of the 
Dunmore-Greendale association is under forest. Much 
of the forest is on the steeper slopes. The erosion 
hazard is serious. 

Most of the farms are large. Many are genera! live- 
stock farms on which small acreages of tobacco are 
grown. On many others farm products are raised only 
for home use. 

Only a limited acreage is suited to crops. General 
livestock farming, which requires large areas of per- 
manent pasture, is well suited to these soils. Large 
farm units are needed, and the limited acreage of good 
cropland normally has to be cultivated intensively to 
provide the necessary row crops. 


5. Monongahela~Needmore—Dandridge 
Soil Association 


The Monongahela~Needmore—Dandridge association 
occupies about 11.5 percent of the county. Practically 
all of it occurs in an irregular strip in the northwestern 
part. Much of it is undulating to rolling; narrow, 
nearly level strips occur along, drainageways. Small 
hilly patches are widely distributed throughout the 
uplands. Only a small part is on steep slopes. The pre- 
dominant soils are moderately deep over shale bedrock. 
They are rather low in fertility. Most of the acreage 
has a firm subsoil. For much of the acreage, internal 
drainage is somewhat less favorable than for the pre- 
dominant soils of the Dunmore-Greendale association 
but is nevertheless adequate for many kinds of crops. 

A great part of this association is now used for 
general livestock farming, supplemented by tobacco as 
a cash crop. 
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6. Hamblen-Staser Soil Association 


The Hamblen-Staser association occupies only about 
2 percent of the county. Most of it occurs as an irregu- 
lar strip along Lick Creek. The soils are moderate to 
high in fertility. Much of the acreage is subject to 
flooding ; nevertheless, it is sufficiently well drained to 
be suitable for many kinds of crops. There is little risk 
of erosion. 

Practically all of the acreage has been cleared, and 
much of it is now used intensively for row crops, 
chiefly corn. Some of the acreage is used in a rotation 
of which hay is an important part. 

The soils in this association are in farms that are 
comprised partly of soils of the Monongahela—Need- 
more—Dandridge association. Most of the cropland on 
the farms consists of soils of the Hamblen—Staser 
association. 


7. Nolichucky~Waynesboro—Cumberland 
Soil Association 


The Nolichucky—Waynesboro—Cumberland soil asso- 
ciation occupies about 5.5 percent of the county. It 
occurs as an irregular strip along part of the Noli- 
chucky River and consists largely of soils of the high 
stream terraces. The slopes are predominantly undu- 
lating to rolling. 

Most of the soils are fair to moderately high in 
fertility. The soils in general are permeable, but per- 
meability is restricted in the more poorly drained 
soils and in areas where the alluvium is shallow to the 
underlying residuum of limestone. Erosion is not 
difficult to control. 

Most of this association is used for crops or pasture. 
Farms are of moderate size. General livestock farms 
predominate. Tobacco is raised as a supplementary 
cash crop. There is little idle land, and farm income 
is probably higher than the county average. 


8. Congaree—Altavista Soil Association 


The Congaree—Altavista association occupies only 1 
percent of the county. The soils in this association are 
nearly level to undulating. They occur in irregular 
areas on the bottom lands and on low to moderately 
high stream terraces along the lower reaches of the 
Nolichucky River, The soils on the bottom lands are 
moderately high in fertility, but they are subject to 
overflow. The soils on the terraces are less fertile. 

Practically all of this association has been cleared, 
and much of it is used for crops. A few farms are 
wholly within this association, but most of the farms 
extend into the Dandridge—-Whitesburg association. 
Most of the fields are large and are used fairly inten- 
sively for row crops. Corn, tobacco, and truck crops 
are common, and small grains and hay oecupy much 
of the remaining acreage. Some of the areas used for 
truck crops are irrigated. Pasture is confined chiefly 
to the less desirable soils. 
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9, Litz Soil Association 


The Litz association occupies less than 1 percent 
of the county. It is confined to a few small areas in 
the central and eastern parts and consists almost en- 
tirely of Litz silt loams and Litz shaly silt loams, The 
soils are hilly to steep. They are predominantly shal- 
low or very shallow over acid shale bedrock that con- 
tains a few thin lenses of limestone. Small areas of 
nearly level soils that consist of local alluvium occur 
along drainageways. Because soils of the Dandridge— 
Whitesburg association are derived from calcareous 
shale, they are better suited to agriculture than those 
of the Litz association. The Litz association is less 
rugged, has less sandy material, and has fewer out- 
crops of hard rock than the Teas—Litz-Stony land 
association. 

Most of the soils of the Litz association are low in 
fertility, contain little organic matter, and are limited 
in moisture-supplying capacity. Runoff creates an ero- 
sion hazard on tilled areas. 

Probably more than half of this association is in 
forest. Much of the cleared part is in unimproved pas- 
ture. A small acreage is in crops. Few, if any, farms 
are wholly within this association. 


10. Jefferson—Allen—Hayter Soil Association 


The Jefferson—Allen—Hayter association occupies 
about 7.5 percent of the county. It occurs chiefly in 
a broad strip or belt along the base of the mountains 
in the southeastern part of the county (fig. 15). Al- 


Figure 15.—Soils of the Jefferson-Allen-Hayter soil association 
in foreground, Steep rugged area in background is part of the 
Ramsey-Stony land soil association and is suited only to forest. 


though the soils are mainly rolling to hilly, about 60 
percent of the acreage consists of undulating to rolling 
soils that are suited to crops. 

Most of the acreage that is suited to cultivation is 
moderate to low in fertility, is permeable, and is mod- 
erately deep. A small part, however, is moderately 
high in fertility. Much of the association has cobble- 
stones in numbers that interfere with cultivation. 

Much of the acreage suited to cultivation is in crops 
or pasture. General livestock farming predominates, 
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but tobacco is an important cash crop. Most of the 
farms are between 100 and 200 acres in size. This 
association is one of the better agricultural associations 
of the county. 


ll. Teas—Litz—Stony Land 
Soil Association 


The Teas—Litz—Stony land association occupies about 
4 percent of the county. Much of it is on Bays Moun- 
tains, Slopes are steep to very steep. A small part of 
this association is in the southern part of the county, 
next to the Ramsey-Stony land association. The soils 
are shallow to very shallow. Bedrock, in places, is acid 
sandy shale or interbedded limestone and shale. Some 
places, especially in the northern part of this associa- 
tion, overlie acid sandstone bedrock. Rock fragments 
are numerous, and bedrock commonly crops out on 
the higher lying places, especially on those underlain by 
sandstone. Little of the soil is deep enough to be tilled. 

These soils are low in fertility and contain little 
organic matter. They are medium acid to approxi- 
mately neutral. Runoff is rapid in most places, chiefly 
because of strong slopes and shallowness; conse- 
quently, moisture-supplying capacity is very poor. 

Most of the area is under cutover deciduous forest. 
It can best be used for permanent forest. 


12, Ramsey—Stony Land Soil Association 


The Ramsey-—Stony land association occupies about 
11.5 percent of the county. It occurs in a mountainous 
belt along the southeastern border of the county. In 
this steep rugged area the soil material is shallow to 
very shallow over bedrock. Much of the acreage is 
stony, and the soil material is of low fertility. 

Most of the area is under cutover native forest, and 
only a few small tracts are suited to crops or pasture. 


Forests‘ 


Before white settlers came into the area, practically 
all of Greene County was forested. By 1950, over 80 
percent had been cleared. The major forest types are 
the upland-hardwoods, the oak-chestnut, the yellow 
pine-hardwoods, the cedar-hardwoods, the white pine- 
hardwoods, and the hemlock-hardwoods. Stands of 
northern hardwoods and pure stands of yellow pine 
also occur but in comparatively small acreages. 


Forest Cover by Soil Associations 


In the Dunmore—Greendale, Groseclose-Dunmore, 
and Stony land—Dunmore soil associations, the forests 
are confined chiefly, but not entirely, to the rougher and 
stonier areas. In the stoniest areas the cedar-hard- 
woods type is predominant, elsewhere the upland- 


4Prepared by G. B. Shivery, Extension Forester, University 
of Tennessee. 
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hardwoods and yellow pine-hardwoods types. The 
predominant species are northern red oak, southern 
red oak, black oak, scarlet oak, white oak, post oak, 
yellow-poplar, chestnut oak, Virginia pine, shortleaf 
pine, redcedar, and several species of hickory. Less 
common species are beech, black walnut, white pine, 
white ash, blackgum, sycamore, basswood, hemlock, 
pitch pine, and several species of maple (10). On the 
deeper and less stony alluvial soils in these associa- 
tions, high-quality timber can be produced, Most of 
the woodland in these three associations is in small 
to moderate-sized farm tracts. 

In the Jefferson—~Allen—Hayter soil association, the 
yellow pine-hardwood type of forest is predominant. 
Small acreages of the upland-hardwood type and the 
white pine-hardwood type also occur. The most com- 
mon species are southern red oak, Virginia pine, scar- 
let oak, yellow-poplar, hemlock, white pine, sourwood, 
red maple, rhododendron, mountain-laurel, and chest- 
nut oak. Less common are white oak, black oak, yellow 
locust, holly, northern red oak, white hickory, and 
pitch pine. Much of this association has been cleared, 
but, in comparison to the Dunmore—-Greendale asso- 
ciation, a larger proportion of the acreage is unsuit- 
able for crops and is still forested. 

Forest occupies practically all of the Ramsey—Stony 
rough land association. The yellow pine-hardwoods 
type is predominant. The oak-chestnut type occurs on 
the lower slopes. The chestnut trees are dead, and 
many have been removed; they have been replaced 
by other species. Small areas of the hemlock-hard- 
woods and northern hardwoods types are intermixed 
with the yellow pine-hardwoods forest. In the Ramsey— 
Stony land soil association, the commonest trees are 
pitch pine, chestnut oak, red maple, sourwood, black- 
gum, rhododendron, yellow-poplar, northern red oak, 
yellow locust, Fraser magnolia, black birch, service- 
berry, hemlock, Table-Mountain pine, basswood, buck- 
eye, white ash, mountain maple, viburnum, and 
grapevine. The principal species in the areas of north- 
ern hardwoods are yellow birch, beech, and sugar 
maple. 

The forests in the Dandridge—Whitesburg soil asso- 
ciation are of the upland-hardwoods, yellow pine-hard- 
woods, and cedar-hardwoods types. The cedar-hard- 
woods forest occurs chiefly on very shallow or severely 
eroded slopes. Conspicuous hardwood species in the 
Dandridge—Whitesburg soil association are southern 
red oak, post oak, white oak, scarlet oak, black oak, 
red maple, white hickory, scalybark hickory, and dog- 
wood. The understory is redbud. Yellow-poplar, north- 
ern red oak, beech, and sugar maple occur in the 
hollows and in small areas that face north or east. The 
yellow pine-hardwoods forest consists chiefly of Vir- 
ginia pine and shortleaf pine. The cedar-hardwoods 
forest is predominantly redcedar intermixed with 
southern red oak, scarlet oak, dogwood, and hickory. 
Some Virginia pine and shortleaf pine are intermixed 
in places. 

Much of the Teas-—Litz-Stony land association is 
covered by upland-hardwoods and yellow pine-hard- 
woods forests. Scarlet oak, Virginia pine, red maple, 
shortleaf pine, black oak, white hickory, chestnut oak, 
sourwood, blackgum, blackjack oak, and chestnut 
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sprouts grow on the drier south and west exposures. 
Yellow-poplar, northern red oak, beech, white oak, 
rhododendron, black oak, chestnut oak, red maple, 
Virginia pine, shortleaf pine, pignut hickory, and 
chestnut sprouts grow on the ridgetops and in the 
more moist places. Galax, strawberrybush, redbud, 
and benzoin occur in association with these trees. 


Forest Management 


Good forest management, particularly of farm wood- 
land, requires (1) fire prevention; (2) elimination of 
grazing; (8) harvesting practices that include selective 
cutting; and (A) systematic reforestation. 

Fire prevention.—Forest fires not only destroy tim- 
ber, they also destroy organic matter in the soil and 
make the soil more susceptible to erosion. 

Fire towers, administered by either the State or 
Federal Government, serve extensive areas in this sec- 
tion of the State. The Camp Creek Bald tower is in 
the Cherokee National Forest on the Tennessee—North 
Carolina boundary. The tower at Chimney Top is in 
Greene County near the Washington County line, This 
tower is coordinated with the Bays Mountains tower 
in Hawkins County and with the Kingsport tower in 
Sullivan County. In addition, three mobile fire crews 
have been organized to furnish fire protection for 
Greene County. One is at Camp Creek, another near 
Bulls Gap, and the third at Chimney Top. 

Elimination of grazing.—Forest is of little or no 
value for grazing. In an experiment conducted in 
Indiana (2), animals grazed in woodland, at the rate 
of 2, 4, or 6 acres to each animal, and received no 
supplementary feed. Over a 6-month period, the con- 
dition of the animals deteriorated and the productive 
capacity of the forest was reduced by browsing and 
trampling, which prevented natural regeneration of 
the stand. Continued grazing will also cause com- 
paction of the soil and impair its capacity to absorb 
water. 

Harvesting prectices.—In Greene County only ma- 
ture timber trees are cut, as a rule, and little or no 
effort is made to improve the woodlands. The removal 
of culls and weed trees—those that are unsound, 
crooked, short, bushy-topped, slow-growing, or of little 
commercial value—will encourage growth of tall, 
straight, well-crowned trees into a valuable timber 
crop. A 12-inch yellow-poplar, under favorable condi- 
tions and on a good site, will grow to a 20-inch tree 
in 20 years, increasing its volume 5 times and its net 
value 28 times®. 

FReforestation—Areas are reforested either by na- 
tura] reseeding or planting. Natural seeding is satis- 
factory only in areas near stands of seed trees of good 
timber species. Exposed mineral soils are favorable 
for the germination of pine seed. Virginia pine grows 
readily in dry places (fig. 16). At higher elevations 
where there is even less moisture, pitch pine is the 

5 Southeastern Forest Experiment Station, Asheville, N. C. 
Much of the inferior timber that is removed can be used for fuel 
and pulpwood. Timber should be removed carefully, so as not to 
damage the remaining trees, 
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Figure 16.—Reestablished forest on Dunmore and Greendale 

soils. Deciduous trees in middle distance on Greendale soil; 

Virginia pine predominates on Dunmore soils. Vigorous under- 
story protects woodlot from grazing. 


prevalent reseeding tree. Shortleaf pine is generally 
confined to low elevations and the more productive 
soils. 

Planting is necessary in places where good timber 
species do not reseed themselves. Preparation for re- 
foresting may include breaking and mulching galled 
areas, building low check dams in gullies, and plowing 
contour furrows. Seedlings are provided free by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, through the office of the 
county agent. Shortleaf pine is the best species for 
planting throughout the county, except for the highest 
elevations. In areas where the moisture supply is poor, 
Virginia pine may be better. White pine is suitable for 
the lower elevations where the moisture supply is good, 
especially on north and east slopes, and for ravines 
where the soil is deep. Black locust is not recommended 
except for reclamation of areas of friable, well-aerated 
soil, such as may accumulate behind check dams in 
gullies. Yellow-poplar is a useful tree, but the seed- 
lings require a deep fertile soi] and a cool moist site, 

Substantial acreages in the county have been re- 
forested by natural reseeding. In addition, a total of 
818 acres of the soils of Greene County have been re- 
planted to trees by landowners and by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps*. The chief species planted are 
black locust and shortleaf pine. Virginia pine, loblolly 
pine, pitch pine, yellow-poplar, and white pine have 
been planted Jess extensively. About 103 acres of white 
pine and 12 acres of red pine have been seeded in the 
Cherokee National Forest. 

The following mapping units are in need of further 
reforestation: Dunmore silty clay, severely eroded 
steep phase; Dunmore cherty silty clay, severely eroded 
steep phase; Groseclose cherty silt loam, eroded steep 
phase; Teas shaly loam, eroded steep phase; Teas shaly 
loam, eroded hilly phase; Gullied land, limestone ma- 
terial; and Gullied land, shale material. All of these 
mapping units have been cleared at one time, but 
parts have been reforested, mostly by natural reseed- 
ing. Others may need to be reforested to meet the needs 
of individual farmers. 


6 Information obtained from the Department of Forestry Re- 
lations, Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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Indirect Benefits of Good Forest Management 


A well-managed forest provides indirect benefits, 
aside from the production of timber, especially on 
areas that are likely to erode. A protective layer of 
forest litter absorbs the impact of rainfall and pre- 
vents damage to the soil structure. 

Fungi, bacteria, and minute animals that consume 
the litter and each other produce a dark-brown col- 
loidal substance called humus. If carried downward 
into the mineral soil by percolating water, the humus 
improves both structure and fertility. Litter and 
humus absorb water, and root channels increase the 
porosity of the soil. The dense network of surface 
roots helps to bind the soil. 

Records kept at the erosion station near States- 
ville, N. C., show a loss of only 0.002 of a ton of soil 
per acre and 0.06 percent of rainfall in an area of 
virgin woods (6). A plot of woods that was burned 
twice yearly lost 11.5 percent of the rainfall by runoff 
and lost 3.08 tons of soil an acre, compared to runoff 
of 0.06 percent and soil loss of 0.001 ton per acre on 
an unburned plot. Similar experiments at Zanesville, 
Ohio, for a 9-year period on cultivated land, pasture, 
and woodland, show the runoff as 20.6 percent, 13.8 
percent, and 8.2 percent, respectively, and soil loss per 
acre as 17.18 tons, 0.10 ton, and 0.01 ton (7). These 
figures show that control of erosion and a good cover 
of forest help increase water absorption. Soil under 
original forest is more porous and absorbs water much 
more rapidly than cultivated soil. If second-growth 
forest is properly maintained, the soil will not lose its 
porosity unless the area is overgrazed or the litter is 
destroyed by fire (7). 
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Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-FTC@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all of its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, political beliefs, genetic information, reprisal, or because all or part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 

To file a complaint of discrimination, write to USDA, Assistant Secretary for Civil 
Rights, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights, 1400 Independence Avenue, 
S.W., Stop 9410, Washington, DC 20250-9410, or call toll-free at (866) 632-9992 
(English) or (800) 877-8339 (TDD) or (866) 377-8642 (English Federal-relay) or 
(800) 845-6136 (Spanish Federal-relay). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SYMBOL 


GREENE COUNTY, TENNESSEE 


NAME 


Allen loam, eroded hilly phase 

Allen loam, eroded rolling phase 

Allen stony loam, eroded hilly phase 

Allen stony loam, rolling phase 

Allen stony loam, steep phase 

Altavista loam, eroded rolling phase 

Altavista loam, undulating phase 

Armuchee silt loam, hilly phase 

Armuchee silt loam, steep phase 

Armuchee silt loam, very steep phase 
Armuchee silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase 
Armuchee silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase 
Armuchee silty clay loam, eroded steep phase 


Barbourville fine sandy loam 
Bolton loam, eroded hilly phase 
Bolton loam, eroded rolling phase 
Bolton loam, eroded steep phase 
Buncombe loamy fine sand 


Camp loam 

Chewacla silt loam 

Cobbly alluvium, Hamblen soil material 
Congaree fine sandy loam 

Congaree loam 

Cumberland silt loam, undulating phase 
Cumberland silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase 
Cumberland silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase 


Dandridge shaly silt loam, eroded hilly phase 
Dandridge shaly silt loam, eroded rolling phase 
Dandridge shaly silt loam, eroded steep phase 
Dandridge silt loam, hilly phase 

Dandridge silt loam, rolling phase 

Dandridge silt loam, steep phase 

Dandridge silt loam, very steep phase 

Decatur silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase 
Decatur silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase 

Decatur silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase 

Dewey silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase 

Dewey silty clay, severely eroded rolling phase 
Dewey silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase 

Dewey silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase 

Dewey silty clay loam, eroded steep phase 

Dunmore cherty silt loam, hilly phase 

Dunmore cherty silt loam, rolling phase 

Dunmore cherty silt loam, steep phase 

Dunmore cherty silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase 
Dunmore cherty silty clay, severely eroded rolling phase 
Dunmore cherty silty clay, severely eroded steep phase 
Dunmore cherty silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase 
Dunmore cherty silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase 
Dunmore cherty silty clay loam, eroded steep phase 
Dunmore loam, eroded hilly phase 

Dunmore loam, eroded rolling phase 

Dunmore loam, eroded steep phase 

Dunmore loam, hilly phase 

Dunmore loam, rolling phase 

Dunmore loam, steep phase 

Dunmore silt loam, hilly phase 

Dunmore silt loam, rolling phase 

Dunmore silt loam, steep phase 

Dunmore silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase 
Dunmore silty clay, severely eroded rolling phase 
Dunmore silty clay, severely eroded steep phase 


Soils surveyed 1944-48 by Ben L Matzek and Franklin R. Austin, 
Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, S. R. Bacon, A. C. Anderson, 
and Robert Wildermuth, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Correlation by Max J. Edwards, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


SOILS LEGEND 


SYMBOL NAME 
(Continued) 
Dsg Dunmore silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase 
Dsh Dunmore silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase 
Dsk Dunmore silty clay loam, eroded steep phase 
Dua Dunmore stony loam, eroded hilly phase 
Dub Dunmore stony loam, eroded rolling phase 
Duc Dunmore stony loam, eroded steep phase 
Dud Dunmore stony loam, hilly phase 
Due Dunmore stony loam, rolling phase 
Duf Dunmore stony loam, steep phase 
Ea Elk and Tupelo silt loams, eroded rolling phase 
Eb Elk and Tupelo silt loams, undulating phase 
Ec Emory silt loam 
Ga Greendale silt loam 
Gb Groseclose cherty silt loam, eroded hilly phase 
Ge Groseclose cherty silt loam, eroded rolling phase 
Gd Groseclose cherty silt loam, eroded steep phase 
Ge Groseclose cherty silt loam, hilly phase 
Gf Groseclose cherty silt loam, rolling phase 
Gg Groseclose silt loam, rolling phase 
Gh Groseclose silty clay, severely eroded hilly phase 
Gk Groseclose silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase 
GI Groseclose silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase 
Gm Gullied land, limestone material 
Gn Gullied land, shale material 
Ha Hamblen fine sandy loam 
Hb Hamblen silt loam 
He Hayter loam, eroded rolling phase 
Hd Hayter loam, undulating phase 
He Hayter stony loam, eroded hilly phase 
Hf Hayter stony loam, undulating phase 
Hg Hermitage silt loam, eroded rolling phase 
Hh Hermitage silt loam, undulating phase 
Hk Hollywood silty clay loam 
HI Holston loam, eroded rolling phase 
Hm Holston loam, undulating phase 
Ja Jefferson loam, eroded hilly phase 
Jb Jefferson loam, eroded rolling phase 
Je Jefferson loam, rolling phase 
Jd Jefferson loam, undulating phase 
Je Jefferson stony loam, eroded hilly phase 
Jf Jefferson stony loam, eroded rolling phase 
Jg Jefferson stony loam, hilly phase 
Jh Jefferson stony loam, rolling phase 
Jk Jefferson stony loam, undulating phase 
La Leadvale silt loam, eroded rolling phase 
Lb Leadvale silt loam, undulating phase 
ke Lindside silt loam 
Ld Litz loam, eroded hilly phase 
Le Litz loam, eroded rolling phase 
Lf Litz loam, eroded steep phase 
lg Litz loam, hilly phase 
Lh Litz loam, rolling phase 
Lk Litz loam, steep phase 
ul Litz loam, very steep phase 
Lm Litz shaly silt loam, eroded hilly phase 
Ln Litz shaly silt loam, eroded rolling phase 
Lo Litz shaly silt loam, eroded steep phase 
Lp Litz silt loam, hilly phase 
Ly Litz silt loam, rolling phase 
Ls Litz silt loam, steep phase 
Lt Litz silt loam, very steep phase 


TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


SYMBOL 


Ma 
Mb 
Mc 
Md 
Me 


NAME 


Masada loam, eroded rolling phase 

Masada loam, undulating phase 

Melvin silt loam 

Monongahela silt loam, eroded rolling phase 
Monongahela silt loam, undulating phase 


Needmore silt loam, rolling phase 

Needmore silt loam, undulating phase 

Needmore silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase 
Nolichucky cobbly fine sandy loam, eroded hilly phase 
Nolichucky cobbly fine sandy loam, eroded rolling phase 
Nolichucky loam, eroded hilly phase 

Nolichucky loam, eroded rolling phase 

Nolichucky loam, rolling phase 

Nolichucky loam, undulating phase 


Ooltewah silt loam 


Pace cherty silt loam, eroded rolling phase 
Pace cherty silt loam, undulating phase 
Pace silt loam, eroded rolling phase 

Pace silt loam, undulating phase 

Prader silt loam 


Ramsey stony loam, hilly phase 
Ramsey stony loam, steep phase 
Ramsey stony loam, very steep phase 
Roanoke loam 


Sequatchie cobbly fine sandy loam 
Sequatchie loam 

Staser fine sandy loam 

Staser silt loam 

State loam 

State loam, eroded rolling phase 

Stony colluvium, Jefferson soil material 
Stony hilly land, Armuchee soil material 
Stony hilly land, Dunmore soil material 
Stony rolling land, Dunmore soil material 
Stony steep land, Armuchee soil material 
Stony steep land, Dunmore soil material 


Stony very steep land, Ramsey and Muskingum soil materials 


Teas-Litz stony loams, hilly phases 
Teas-Litz stony loams, steep phases 
Teas-Litz stony loams, very steep phases 
Teas loam, steep phase 

Teas shaly loam, eroded hilly phase 
Teas shaly loam, eroded steep phase 
Tyler silt loam 


Waynesboro cobbly loam, eroded hilly phase 
Waynesboro cobbly loam, eroded rolling phase 
Waynesboro loam, eroded hilly phase 
Waynesboro loam, eroded rolling phase 
Waynesboro loam, undulating phase 

Weaver silt loam 

Whitesburg silt loam 


Soil map constructed by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1953 
aerial photographs. Controlled mosaic based on 
polyconic projection, 1927 North American datum. 
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